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SEE YOURSELF 
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will do for you. 
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A really dependable razor at a popular price. It opens 
flat, and can be stropped without removing the blade. 
This construction also overcomes the difficulty of cleaning, 
which is the bugbear of so many safety razors. 


Strongly made, heavily silvered, and with blades that cannot be 
surpassed, it is used by many men who could afford a far more 
expensive razor, but prefer the simple efficiency of the “7 o'clock. 


“7 O'CLOCK” STANDARD SET. 


Constete of heavily six finest lancet steel 
lades, in compact blade sheath, special strop in hinged rtition 
rin 10/6 


as part of the case—the whole in handsome case measuring only 
5 in. by 2 in, by 1{ in. deep. : 
ON SALE OF HIGH-CLASS DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 

THI PROPRIETORS OF THE “7O'CLOCK" SAFETY 
RAZOR, 61; NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.G j 
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appetite ? 


Are You Doing Your Bit? 


That work of national importance you are doing requires you 
to keep fit and well. Do you tackle it as you would a great game? 
Do you feel that delicious glow of health which makes life worth living, 
and helps you to laugh away all worries and trials ? 

Or is the work a burden? Are you tired of it all—out of sorts 
—out of temper—full of headaches—lazy—in low spirits—with no 


You must feel well and be well 


if you are to do the best possible for yourself and 
for the Nation. And what is equally important, 
you must keep the children strong and healthy. 


Yours should be a happy home if you seek 


the help of 


the head of a family. It is in short— 


FREE BOOKLET COUPON 


THE WAVERLEY BOOK Co., Ltd., 
7 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


Please send me free of charge your Illustrated 
Booklet on ‘* The People’s Physician,” with full particu- 
lars of your special offer. 


Occupation 


Address ..... 
Q.E. 191) 


Your cwn body. The Children— First aid. 
liow to keep fil. Their troubles. Fractures. 
How to exercise. Curing their diseases. Burns. 
Diets in health. Feeding them. Wounds. 
Diets in disease. The need for cleanliness. Concussion. 
Diets for athletics. The care of teeth. Shock. 


THE PEOPLE’S PHYSICIAN 


Ghe People's Physician does not displace the doctor in serious 
illness, but it enables you to avoid illness—to nip disease in the bud— 
to treat that simple burn or hurt which might so easily develop into 
bloed-poisoning. It tells you what you need to know about— 


Nursiag. 

The Sick Room. 
Colds. 
Headaches. 
Indigestion. 
Chilblains. 


and a host of other subjects all affecting you as an individual or as 


A Book of Health for Everybody 


FREE 


Send now for the Free Illus- 

trated Booklet. It tells you all 

about this great household book, 

and how you can obtain it for 
a first payment of only 


2/6 


The Waverley Book Co., Ltd., 
7 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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THE Quiver 
“A Money-Saving and 


Money-Making Book 


for every Household 
The Amateur Mechanic 


A Practical Guide to the Making, Repairing, Altering, 
Adapting, Expert Cleaning and Adjusting of everything 
in the Home, in the Shop, in the Office and Warehouse 


With hundreds of photographs and helpful 
pictures showing exactly “How To Do It” 


THIS IS WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW 


How to Make a Mattress—How to Make a Pair of Hand-sewn Boots—How to Repair 
Boots and Shoes—How to Make a Pair of Riveted Boots—How to Distemper Ceilings 
and Walls—How to Make and Fix Curtain Fittings—How to Frame Pictures and Fit them 
—To Make and Repair Locks—Simple Bricklaying—To do French Polishing—To Build a 
Sailing-boat—To Fit a Hearth with Tiles—To Tile a Wall-—-To Design and Construct 
Summer-Houses of every kind—To Repair Arm-Chairs—To Upholster Chairs, Sofas, etc. 
—To Make and Fit Roller-Blinds—To Make and Fix Lath-rolling Blinds (for Green- 
houses)—To Make a Hot-water Towel Rail—To do Beautiful Inlaid Woodwork—To 
Ebonise Oak-wood—To Cure Dry Rot in Floors—To Make and Repair Step-Ladders—To 
Use Chisels, Drilling-Machines, Metal Drilling Instruments, etc.—To Lay a Concrete 
Floor—To Slate a Roof—To Lime-whitea Poultry House--To Make and to Repair a Baro- 
meter—To Make Tickets and to Write Signs—To Install a Telephone at Home—To do every 
kind of simple Woodworking—Also elaborate Woodwork—-To Make a Magic-Lantern—-To 
Make an Angle Wardrobe—To Cut Stencils—To Install Wireless Telegraphy —To Fix and 
Repair Stoves and Ranges—To Repair and Adjust Sewing- Machines—To Repair Pianos— 
To Stuff and Set-up Birds, etc —To Fix an Anthracite Stove—To Clean and Repair a 
Mod.rn Watch—To Repair Gas Pipes and Gas Burners—To Mend Windows—etc. etc. 
Hundreds of plain directions. This is money-making and money-saving knowledge, and 


This Work Shows You How 


Read what the men who have bought and paid for it say of it— 


Mr. James Moore (loucester) writes: “ The Mr. T. G. Riordan (Upper Tooting, London) 
work is a splendid example of thoroughness, and a writes: ‘* With absolutely no knowledge of the trade 
complete self-instructor, It quite bears out a!l you to guide me, after reading the articles on Bootmaking, 
claim for it. 1] was able to make a pair of boots, partly hand-sewn 


and partly riveted—and to make them well. Since 

Mr. E. G. Carp (Pentre, Glam.) writes: “It gives then t have made a very fine pair of ladies’ shoes. I 

me every satisfaction. I think it should be on every consider that nothing I could say about the work could 
amateur’s bookshelf.”’ be too much praise. 


SEND FOR THE FREE BOOKLET WITHOUT DELAY *n 


To the Waverley Book 


ys 
RA IS 7, 8 and g Old siley, London, E.C, 
Please send me, without charge or obligation to order, your Free : 2 


Illustrated Pamphlet containing all particulars as to contents, 
authors, etc., of “ The Amateur “Mechanic,” also information as to 
your offer to send the Complete Work for a merely nominal first 


payment, the balance to be paid by a few small mouthly payments 
An explanatory of hatf-a-crown, Sentanian thirty days after delivery of work. 
Pamphlet—no charge Nam 
and no obligation to Address 


order anything 


O.E. 1916 
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Conquer your Gre 


LONDON HAIR 


SPECIALIST’S 


DISCOVERY 


Hair 


1,000,000 “Back-to-Youth” Gifts | 


O man or woman is willingly grey-haired. The 
great problem that grey-haired people try to 
solve is how to restore their grey hair to its 


natural! colour. 
by a_ well-known London 
Hair Specialist, and in proot 
of his success he is prepared 
to let every grey-haired man 
or woman test this wonder- 
ful preparation free of cost. 

This new preparation is 
not a dye or stain. The 
days of deceptive danger- 
ous dyes and stains have 
away. Astol” 
is the discovery of Mr. 
Edwards, . who gave to 
the nation “ Harlene Hair- 
Drill”; and just as he has 
taught millions of people 
to practise his wonderful! 
method of growing healthy 
hair, so to-day he says to 
every grey-haired man and 
woman, ‘‘ You can restore 
your grey hair to its youth- 
ful colour, and commence 
free of cost.” 

The action of “ Astol” 
is indeed marvellous. It 
seems incredible that this 
colourless liquid, just sim- 
ply applied to the hair- 
shafts and roots, can flood 
the grey-haired shaft with 
colour, but there is amazing 
proof positive that if your 
hair was once brown, black, 


passed 


This problem has been solved 


TEST THE “ASTOL” METHOD FREE 


If you are troubled with any ot these signs:— 
1.—Patchy Greyncss, 


This diagram at the left 


shows the condition of 
the hair shafts when 
the colour cells, either 
through worry, age or 
overwork, have become 
inactive. They are not 
dead, however, but oaly 
dormant. Look at the 
diagram on the other 
side. 


Here, at the vight, we 
see the hair-shafts after 
“Astol” has reawak- 
ened the dormant colour 
cells and caused them 
to resume their impor- 
tant work, Nolte 
the colour has been re- 
stored Jrom root to tip. 
Send jor your “ Astol” 
outfit to-day. 


4 


2.—Temple Greyness, 
3.—Greyness over th 
Ears, 
4.—White Hair, 
5. Streaky Greyness, 
6.—Recent or Long- 
standing Greyness, 


simply fill in and post th 
coupon below, and by retum 
you will receive :— 


(1) A free bottle of “ Astol,” 
the wonderful scientific dis. 
covery that literally force 
the natural colouring cell 
of the hair to new, healthy 
activity, and benefits th 
growth and lustre of yur 
hair. 

(2) A packet of “Creme 
Shampoo Powder, the wonder- 
ful riair and Scalp cleanser. 

(3) A ccpy of the famous 
book, ‘Good News for th 
Grey-Haired,” which clearly 
explains how to use your fre 
test supply of ‘‘Astcl,” 


After you have once seen 
for yourself the effect of 
* Astol,” you can obtain 
further supplies from an 
chemist at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d 
a bottle. ** Cremex,” 18 
per box of seven packets 
(single packets 2d.), of 
direct, post free on remit 
tance, from Edwards’ Hat 


lene Ltd., 20, 22, 24, and 


golden or auburn, and is 
now grey, apply Astol” and that 
wil’ return. 


colour 


original 


hair cocour| BREYHAIRED 
RESTORER 


AS 


25 Lamb's Conduit Street, 
London, W.C Carriage extra on foreign orders 
Cheques and P.O.’s should be crossed. 


POST THIS GIFT FORM 


| Fill in and post to EDWA'SDS' HARLE\E Ltd. 
20-22-"4-26 amb's Conduit Street, Loniox, W.C. 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me au Free Trial Supply 
of * Astol” and packet of “ Cremex ’' Shampoo 
Powder, with full particulars how I may restore 
my grey hair to its formercolour. I enclose 4d, 
stamps for postage to any part of the world 
(Foreign stumps accepted.) 


Quiver, Dec., 1516. 
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“THANKS! I WOULD LIKE ONE OF 


Player’s Navy Cut 
Cigarettes 


“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYERS GOLD LEAF NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 
In tins of 100 - - 3/8 In tins of 50 - - 1,10 


PLAYER’S MEDIUM NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 
In card boxes of 100 - 3/- In eard boxes of 50 - 1/7 


Smaller Packings at proportionate prices. 


For distribution to wounded British Soldiers and Sailors in Military 
Hospitals at home and for the Front at DUTY FREE RATES. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


n Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. P670 j 
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FOUNFPENS 
this Christmas 


It is a compliment to give a “Swan,” becaus2 
it is the best pen; it is useful, appreciable, 
and lasting. The “Swan” is needed by the 
soldier, the sailor, and the nurse on Active 
Service. It is most acceptable to men and 
women ‘“‘carrying on” in business, and to the 
professional man, the student, and the schoolboy. 
The “Swan” is easy to buy, easy to pack, 
and easy to send. 


Safety Pattern Standard Pattern 
with screw-on Cap with slip-on Cap 


May be carried in any position To be carried in an upright position 


From 12/6 up. From 10 6 up. 


MABIE, TODD & Co., Ltd., 79 & $0 High Holborn, London, W.C, 
38 Cheapside, E.C. ; 95a and 204 Rezent St., W., London: 3 Exchange St i 
Manchester; Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, & 

London Factory—-319-329 Weston Street, S.E. 

Associate House Mabie, Todd & Co, Inc., New York and Ch 
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War Consumption 


WING to pressure of work, Stevens’ Consumption Cure has not been advertised for 
years now, and many old patients have, in consequence, been under the impression 


that it could no longer be obtained. 
prepared the same as before the war, and 


military work, tubercular subjects may still g 


THE QUIVER 


This is a mistake, for the cure is still being 
although Mr. Stevens is much engaged on 
et what, to them, is the elixir of life. Many 


who were hopeless cases of consumption a short time ago are now fighting for their King 
and country, hale and hearty, and thank Stevens’ Consumption Cure for their recoveries. 
The following are just a round dozen of them; the addresses given are of their homes. 
Anyone suffering from the disease should write to them direct, and get first-hand evidence 
that this wretched disease can really be cured, and men, after suffering from it, even in 


its last stages, fitted for actual war service. 


Mr. A. ArmMstronG, Wilks Hill, Quebec, | 
Durham. Tubercular Spine. He was dis- 
harced from the Newcastle Infirmary as a 
hopeless case, as they could do no more for 
him. Was cured by Stevens’ treatment, and 
when last heard of a few weeks ago was on | 
tive service in France. | 

Mr. G. E. James, 29 High Oak, Pensnett, | 
Dudley, Staffs, was cured by Stevens’ remedy 
after sanatorium treatment proved a failure. 
When Jast heard of was in France with the 
British Expeditionary Force. 

Mr. C. Mattick, 74 Leahall Road, Leyton, 
Essex, was made well by the Stevens’ Cure 
after suffering from Consumption, which had 
affected both throat and lungs. Is now with 
the Colours. 

Mr. P. J. Wuettrer, 115 Elder Road, Canton, 
Cardiff, had diseased lungs, a cough, expec- 
toration, night sweats, and affected throat. 
After taking Stevens’ Consumption Cure was 
able to go with the Expeditionary Force 
to France in 1915, and was still serving his 
King and country when last heard from on 
August 14th, 1916. 

Mr. A. SipLEy, The Cottage, Harrow Weald 
Park, Harrow Weald, Middlesex, after suffering 
from Pulmonary Tuberculosis, was cured by 
Stevens’ treatment, though sanatorium. treat- 
ment had failed. When last heard of, on July 
loth last, he was still in France, having gone 
through all last winter there without the least 
sign ol any return of his old trouble. 


Mr. H. DRUMMOND, 106 George Street, | 


Whiteinch, Glasgow, had been attended by 
our doctors for consumption of the bowels, 
without success. This is considered to be a 
very hopeless condition; still, he was cured 
by the Stevens’ treatment, and when last 
heard of, on July rith, was serving with the 
British Mediterranean Force. 


Mr. T. Mottram, 147 Station Road, Hednes- 
ford, Staffs, was made well by Stevens’ Cure 
after suffering severely from consumption, with 
no less than a cupful of expectoration in twenty- 
four hours, etc. Now serving with the Colours. 


Mr. G. W. 44 Simpson Road, 
Portsmouth, after suffering from his lungs for 
thirteen years, was cured by Stevens’ treat- 
ment, and was, on July 21st, 1916, serving in 
His Majesty’s Navy. 

Mr. EF. Pratr, 29 Mansfield Street, Foss 
Islands Road, York, was cured by Steven,’ 
Consumption Cure after Tuberculin, among 
other so-called remedies, had failed. When 
last heard from, on July 7th, 1916, was serving 
with the British Expeditionary Force in France. 

Mr. H. Bunce, 2 Short Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, recovered by the use of 
Stevens’ Cure after the usual remedies had 
failed to even give relief, and when last heard 
of, on July 8th, was still keeping quite well, 
serving with the Colours. 

Mr. SipNeY Skipwortu, 7 Ritches Road, 
Harringay, N., after operation for tubercular 
glands, in the Tottenham Hospital, without 
success, appeared to be in a dying condition 
when commencing Stevens’ treatment, was 
cured seven years ago, and when last heard of, 
/ on June 28th, was serving his King and country. 


Mr. G. SABIN, who lived at 2 Bestwood 
Road, Hucknall Torkard, Notts, was suffering 
from Consumption, bringing up a pint of 
sputum in the twenty-four hours, throat also 
atfected. This was apparently quite a hopeless 
case, but after being treated by Stevens’ Con- 
sumption Cure, he got well enough to pass for 
active service with the British Expeditionary 
Force in France, where he has been since May, 
| 1915. When last heard from on October 5th, 
| he had, unfortunately, just arrived home from 
France wounded. 


F Yes; a positive cure does exist for the disease, and yet not officially recognised. 
hn Particulars will be gladly sent to anyone applying for same, free of charge. 
HAS. H. Srevens, 204 and 206 Worple Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W, 
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“ Take ane ‘se you that in 4 
aweek or so you will be feeling as well as 1.” 


For really bad cases of Constipation and the consequent 
derangement of the nervous system, and digestion—for head. 
aches, biliousness, blotched complexion, and all disorders 
arising from impure blood, there is nothing like Chocoloids, 


Let Chocoloids take the place of the assist Nature's function in a thoroughly 
old-fashione urgatives of the griping, natural way. Constipation is common 
pai wt which are the standback in enough to affect someone in nearly every 
eve yloids are always family, and is of sufficient importance to 
effe at i 
are 


, yet they are 
are entirely herbal in composition and its early stages—therefore take 


The Cure for Constipation 


the digestive system, The sto nd at 


ry organ, function the same time Y= str Ae an tne 
weal f the d t 
1 Kee wels in good 
orde u will regain youthful 
spit rong digestion and the power 
to 


Chocoloids may be purchased from all Chemists, or d'rect 
from the makers. 


Price, per box containing 
60 tablets, usually sufficient 2 6 
to cure the most obstinate case 

SAMPLE BOX 1/3, containing 24 tablets. 


Send a Tin to ont. 
= 1 are 


ocket, ‘ul a tin in your ne rl. 
The Chocoloid Co., 
Dept. M., Stirchley Laboratories, Birmingham. 
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British skill has 
“made ti so."" 


made in—(?) 


Would you have our warships 
built in foreign dockyards? You 
would laugh at the very idea. 

Yet it is just as absurd to spend 
money on pens made in foreign 
factories when you can get the 
British Onoto. 

In efficiency, in trustworthiness, 
in instant readiness for action, the 
Onoto is as far ahead of foreign 
pens as our Navy is superior to 
foreign fleets. 

British skill and thoroughness 
have “ made it so.” 

Foreign pens may cost more. 
But not one of them combines in 
itself so many advantages as you 
find in the Onoto Self-filling 
Safety. For the Onoto fills itself. 
It cannot leak. It is instantly 
ready to write; it never “sweats” 
ink ; you can regulate the ink flow 
to suit the speed of your hand- 
writing. 

When next you are choosing a 
fountain pen, examine the word- 
ing on the holder. Make sure that 
you are getting a British Onoto, 
made by De La Rue, London— 
and not by a hyphenated neutral! 

@noto Self-filling Safety Fountain 
Pens at all Stationers, etc., from 12/6 
upwards, Also Onoto-Valveless, for 
those who do not want a Self-filling 
Sa ety Pen, from 10/6 ufwards. 


the British Pen 
is the Onoto 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO, LTD., BUNHILL ROW, E.C, 
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How the Pneumonia | 
Bacillus looks under Sel 


the Microscope. 


A deadly organism which may make its 


attack upon you sooner than you expect. Al 
Bacteriologists have determined its habits, i 
From an actual Micro-photograph classification and mode of attack—with a view 
of the Diplococcus Pneumoniae— to combating it, and scientists are unanimous If you ha 
magnified 900 diameters—taken at Where other 
in recommending as a first precaution the || 
| diiat 
use of illustrat 


Applian 
le who 


EVANS ke 


Fill 
The effective precautionary | na ay 
measure against the microbes | mre oF not 
of influenza, catarrh, diphtheria, 


pneumonia, etc. | 


Every man and woman needs these handy, 

~ easily-taken Pastilles—not only as a cure for 
\ sore throat, catarrh, loss of voice, etc., but | 
eS also as a sound and definite precaution against | 
the myriads of deadly microbes encountered | 

in the day's work. 


astilles are Sa Afte 
Odours: splendid for ‘ion 
preventing the unpleasant 
effects resulting from trench 
odours, and our soldiers should 
be kept well supplied. 


Warning: See the raised bar. | 


Genuine Evans’ 
Pastilles can be 
recognised by the 
raised bar on each 
Pastille which 
is registered, 


Obtainable from all Chemists and 
Stores, 1/3 ag 
Post Order a box at once for yourself or 


your soldier or sailor friend. In case PEOP 

Free of difficulty write now, enclosing P.O. : 

for 1/3—the Pastilles will be sent direct by return. 

%, EVANS, SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 

LONDON. LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK. 


| | 
TRUSSES 


A Genuine Rupture 


THE QUIVER 


Cure 


Sent on Trial to Prove It. 


Don't Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


AFTER THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WE HAVE PRODUCED AN APPLIANCE FOR 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN THAT ACTUALLY 
CURES RUPTURE. 


yu have tried almost evervthing else come to us. 


Where others fail is where we have our greatest success. 
Send attached coupon to-day, and we will send you free 
ijustrated book on Rupture and its cure, showing 
the Appliance, and giving you prices and names of many 
le who have tried it and are extremely grateful. It 
stant relief when all others fail. Remember we use 


salves, no harness, no lies 


We send on trial to prove what we Say is true. You 


e judge, and having once seen our illustrated book 
read it, you will be as enthusiastic as hundreds of 


tients whose letters you can also 
Fill in the free coupon below 

] post to-day It is well worth 
me, whether you try our Appli- 
r not 


TRUSSES WERE NO EARTHLY USE. 


High Seal, near enraks, Kent 

1 wre fert 

never the should 

is bhack 

on ancl 

wv I tor wk 

ee te safe I ‘ always tak 

re recom your w lerfu 

° e 1 come tw utter 
ernia I COLLIN 


6 Oxford Road, Macclesfield. 


Inventor of the 


From a photograph cf Mr. C. E. Brooks, 
Appliance, who cured 


TEN REASONS WHY 


You Should Send for the Brooks Rupture 
. It is absolutely the only Appliance of the kind on 
ax market to-day, and in it are embodied the principles 
that inventors have sought after for years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the rupture cannot be 
thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air-cushion of soft rubber, it clings closely 
to the body, vet never blisters or causes irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, used in common 
trusses, it is not cumbersome or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 

6. The soft, pliable bands holding 
the Appliance do not give one the 
unpleasant sensation of wearing a 
harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it 
can be washed without injuring it In 
the least. 

8. There are no metal springs in 
the Appliance to torture one by 
cutting and bruising the flesh. 

9 All the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very 
best that money can buy, making it 
a durable and safe Appliance to wear. 

10, Our reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly estab- 
lished by an experience of over thirty 
vears of dealing with the public, and 


r Appliance, Tean find » worrls to Express my himsel/, and whose experience has ince the prices are so reasonable, the 
benefited thousands. lf ruptured, terms so fair, that there certainly 
, vid write to-day. should be no hesitancy in sending 

the free coupon to-day. 


1 instantly ordered if the un 
of its « tence For my part, Tfeel that you 


ide of mank tor enting such a cheap and 
read a ” nt d you are per.ectly tree 
ti swmet letter 
Yours faithfully, LLLYN JARRETT. 


PERFECTLY CURED AT 74 


Tr. Brook Jubilee Homes, Chalfont St. Giles, Buck 
“ir,-I, Henry Salter, m pleasure in saying that Tam perfectly 
the Rupture Applian Vo wre weloome to use my name 
Britsh flay flie L all other nat on the face of the globe 
r, 1 cannot thank you et for relievis my suffering. shali 
to any of my f a lam pleased to say it is a permanent 
I re 1, Your eliently, SALTER, 

4 years, y rect 


PEOPLE SAY A MIRACLE HAS TAKEN PLACE 
15 Brook Street, Hay, Hereford. 


1 am, yours very truly (Signed) Nurse M. PAKMFE. 


xi 


8 WEEKS.OLD BABY PERFECTLY CURED. 
27 New Street, Littshill, Staffs. 
1 now take great pleasure in thanking you for the Appliance, as it hes been 
@ perfect cure tor my little bey He was only cight weeks old when 1 tred 
the Applance, and is now perfectly cured at six months. 1 shall certamly 
recommend your Appliance as being a pertect cure. Thanking you greatly 
tor what you have done for me, Mrs. SMITIL 


We send the Appliance on trial to prove that what we say is true. 
You are to be the judge. Fill in the free coupon below and 
promt to-day. 

If in London, call at our consulting-rooms. Experienced and 
capable fitters for ladies and gentlemen. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON, 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 63836 BANK BUILDINGS, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 

Please send me by post, in plain wrapper, illustrated book 
and full information about The Brooks Apphance tor the 
cure of rupture, 
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A CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE REMEDY. 
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. tof the town, whe e lad not been for twelve year 9 
1 eat tegether a ifferent person, People 
has taken pla We both feel we cannet find words to expres 
for your Ay a Ve et letter Wf you wish 
Tecommend your Appha:ce wherever possible, as it give owe 
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[heres no secret- | 
ust TATCHO! | 
It is just as easy for you to possess an abundince 
of beautiful hair as for the host of ladies who owe 
their lovely hair to Tatcho. { 
No need to despair, however thin and poor your ] 


hair has become. A friction with Tatcho daily will 
quickly revive it—restore its “life” and lustre, 
make it grow. 

Just a few drops, well brushed in once daily 
that is the whole secret. 

Tatcho makes no claim to. magical powers. But 
it does grow hair, and if the testimony of thousands 
of others does not satisfy you, there is one sure way 
in which you can be convinced: try it upon your 
own hair, 


ie HAIR GROWER 


The effect of Tatcho is very soon manifest in the enhanced sheen of the hair and in its 
general appearance of healthy growth. Tatcho is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the 


world in bottles at Is. and 2s. gd., each bottle bearing the following guarantee :— 


“TZ guarantee that this preparation ts made according to the tormule 


recommended by me.” 4, 
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‘What delightful 
little Garments!’ 


This is the kind of expression one uses 
when seeing the Chilprufe Pure Weol 
underclothing for the first time, and rightly 
too. They are delghtlul in every sense 
of the word—delightful to see, delightful 
to handle, and delightful to wear. Ther 
softsess and daintiness charms, and, unlike 
most woollen garments, their fairy -like 
daintiness is preserved as long as they 
last. Wash them as much as you like 
(with ordinary care, of course), and they 
will retain their beautiful pearl-white colour 
and will not thicken, fe't or shrink. “Once 
Chilprufe, always Chilprufe” is the motto 

every mother who has tried it, because 
she knows the barns are safe from chills 
in their Chilprufe Woollies. 


CHILPRUFE for CHILDREN 


Of all Drapers and Outfitters, cr address of nearest shop on application. 


Write for be autifully illustrated booklet, post free 
on receipt of post card mentioning **The Quiver. %j 


THE CHILPRUFE MANFG. CO., LEICESTER. 


Boots ... -- 12/6 
Shoes --- 10/6 
Hats eee ove 3/9 
Raincoats S35/- 
Umbrell:s .. 6/9 
Lades’ and Gets’ Fitt.ngs 
in all the Latest Styies. 


_ the distinction, all the individuality, all the economy to be 
obtained from high-priced wearing apparel is to be had 
from Jacksons at popular prices. 

Jacksons’ Hat:, Boots, Shoes and Rainccats are world- 
famous for their long wearing qualities and smart appearence. 
It does not matter whether your income is increased or de- 
creased by the war, you will be well advised to deal wich 


jacksons 


Mail Order Dept. 


acksens Branches you can easily order ly ail, 
send for our Catalogue atest 
A guaranieed,. 


JACKSONS, LTD. 
Victoria Mills 
STOCKPORT ENGLAND 
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“*70 % More Nourishment 
than any other Oats.” ancet. 


PLASMON 


ment 


ii to st 
and a 
tale a pain, 
can | 
A 


treat 

FIVE MINUTES’ BOILING. not 
DOUBLE QUANTITY OF PORRIDGE. jd 


appli 
hoth 


appli 


AT DINNER TIME with 


attac 
tery 
and s 


What shall we have al t 
for sweets to-day ? QU hoor 
Why not make the 
some lemon cheese cessit 


tarts with & ver 


The daily matis 
spread for of a 

the 
children’s Batte 
bread treat: 


under 


sectic 
The “ 
supp 
comm 
curat 


They're simply delicious and very Good for the children—gi od fer the 
little trouble to make. The chil- grown-ups — and most econom zal. Yu 
dren just love them. Laitova is not fully 
only the most delicious of all food Get an 8}d. jar from your 
dainties, but it is the most whole- aoe tome vane 


hae find it a welcome stand-by of eve 
some and nourishing. in the house. 


TH 
Cn SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. om 


“lusty 
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Sully explains the treatimne nt, 


ELECTRICITY 
SCIATICA 


A Pleasant Method 
No Shocks 


There isa simple yet most effective method of 
curing Sciatica that has thousands of grateful 
advocates who have been so fortunate as to try 
it, Please bear in mind, when electricity is 
mentioned in this connection it has no relation 
to shock of any description. The current is 
selfapplied, continuous and soothing in effect, 
anda force which no Sciatic 
pain, no matter how severe, 
ean long resist. 

A feature of electrical 
treatment in connection 
with this ailment that is 
pot generally understood is 
the necessity of having the 
two poles of the current 
applied simultaneously on 
both sides of the pain. To 
apply the current direct to 
the pain is a mistake com- 
mitted only by thore who 
do not understand electri- 
city. The positive elements 
applied to the kidneys, with 
the negative below the pain 
at the same time, produce 
both general and local 
effects which may very 
properly be said to repre- 
sent the certainty of cure. 

It is quite impossible to 
secure such an application 
other than by a battery 
applied direct to the body, 
with the assistance of local 
attachments. Such a bat- 
tery must be continuous 
and strong enough to supply 
all the electrical force that 
can be absorbed during one 
hovr's application. The 
body resistance must be at 
the minimum during the 
treatment; hence the ne- 
cessity of using it while 
resting. Regularity is also 
& very great assistance to 
final and complete success. 

Abattery embod ying these 
features will cure Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Muscular Rheu- 
matism—in fact, any pains 
of a rheumatic or nervous 
nature. The construction 
of the “Ajax”’ Dry-Cell Body 
Battery combines all the best features of electric 
treatment, and so easy to use that a child could 
un lerstand it. It was unanimously voted the 
Grand Prix and Gold Medal by the medical 
‘ection of the last International Exhibition. 

he “Neience Siftings” Certificate of Merit also 
Supports it, together with more favourable Press 
comments than perhaps endorse any other 
curative agent. 


IT IS FREE 


You should write at once for the Sree hook that 


Tt ia an eighty-page 
lustrated pamphlet, and ought to he in the hands 
of every suffi rer. 


AJAX LO. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


| 


A Gift of 
Umost 
Utility. 


Give Your 
Friend 
One 
this Xmas. 


The Original 


and Genuine 


(éedar 
Polish 


REE TRIAL Prices— 

F one week. Deposit the O-Cedar Polish Mops, 
price with your dealers and 4/2, 5/2, and 6/3 
O-Cedar Polish, 1/- to 10/6 


‘EdarMop 
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SHORTHAND| 


IN THREE DAYS 


100 


First Lesson Free 


Duiton’s Shorthand for the Million 
can be learned completely in three 
days! A new invention, it is the 
simplest but yet the highest speed 
system in the world, 

All there is to learn in Dutton’s 
Shorthand for the Million is 29 


characters and six simple rules, 
nothing else. The system has 


been specially framed to enable it 
to be acquired by every schoolgirl 
and schoolboy of 12 years of age 
and upwards. 

The outlines in Dutton’s Short- 
hand are briefer than those of any 
other system, A writer, therefore, 
of another system at 80 words a 
minute would reach 100 words 
a minute with Dutton’s. Similarly 
a writer of any other system at 
160 words a minute would reach 
200 with Dutton’s. 

Our special Correspondence 
Course will enable YOU to learn in 
three days by post from Skegness, 
or orally at the London branch, 
85 New Oxford Street, W.C. 

£100 has been deposited with 
the Proprietors of the Daz/y News 
to be paid to those writers of the 
system attaining highest speeds by 
December 16th, 1916. 


Send a stamped addressed 
envelope to-day for a 


Free Trial Lesson 
and further particulars to 


DUTTON’S BUSINESS COLLECE, 


Room 42, SKEGNESS. 
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Os wares 


Y THE HYGIENIC NURSERY DIAPER, 


“Recommended by the Medical and Nursing Profession 


NON - IK RITATING — VERY ABSORBENT, 
Wie will supply divect, post paid, ¥f 
ou cannot 


6/9 SAMPLE SQUARE 6d, 


Mention “Quiver.” Post Fres 


HARRINGTONS LTD.. 13 CHEAPSIDE, EC, 


should be in every household. The simplest and most effectual 
remedy ev »vered for Colds, Na Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asth hit nd Influenza. ¢ e rst Cold ia 

S, or J. 


s Few Hi urs. 23/3. or by post 1/6, from all Chemists, o 


B ANNERKMAN, Che 


There’s 
nothing 
like 


RONUK 


for 
polishing 
f loors. 


RON , d not smear A very small quantity applied 
lightly t io We d Flooring, Furniture, Linoleum, &c ., wil give 
i perfect | Dirt-proof, Germ-proot, ane 
Anti-« t p and a t rub vith a duster 
will keep a | i surface in ndition for wees. 
In tins, 3d 1, and 1 LIOUID RONUK 1/6, 2/5 4% 
Write for Bool “THERE'S THE RUB" (describing 
our new ion, the RONUK HOME POLISHER 
RONUK, Ltd., Dept. No. 22, Portslade, Brightos. 
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The incre:sed cost of living is 

not felt so much by those who 

eat Allinson Bread regularly. 

It contains more nourishment 

than meat at a third the cost, 
On sale everywhere. Sce 

the band on every loaf. 


Mends holes in pots, pans and 
all meta! articles without 
tools and in 2 minutes. 


2d. Packet 


If unobtainable at 
your Oilman, Ironmonger 
Ha:dwareman, send 3d. to 


res 
9 R. D. STOREY, 4 Brunner Rd., Faling.W. 


_— 


“Used while you Sleep” 
for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 
lene for the distressing and often 


ich it is recommended 


e and effective drugless treatment. 


: stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
it igh and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once, 
is a boon to sufferers f astima. 


The air carrying th inspi H 
if Carrying the ar vapour, inspired with every 


asy, soothes the sore throat, and 


wach a cough, assuring restful nights. 
solene eves the bronchial complic ations of Scarlet 
over 

feasles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment 


Diphthe cria, 
— rm . best recommendation is its 35 years of successful 
nd post card for Descriptive Booklet to Selling 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C. 
For Sale by Chemists, @ 


32,000 CURES 


IN TEN MONTHS. 


This is the Record of my new Three-fold Absorption 
Treatment which is guaranteed to cure all forms of 


PILES 


My Free Offer 
Every person cutting out and sending me the coupon below 
at once will get—Free to Try—my complete new 3-fold 
Absorption cure for Piles, U:cer, Fissure, Prolapse, 


My Record—}3,000 cures in 10 months, 
Giles W. Van Vleck. 


Tumours, Constipation, and all rectal troubles, My 
treatment has effected a remarkable cure in the case of 
Henry F, Stout, of 5 Bottomley Street, Middlesbrough-on- 
Tees, Mr. Stott says: ** T have suffered from Piles about five 

years, and after using all kinds of ointments recommended 
by different people 1 became worse, so that I sought the 
services of a docior. He treated me for about five weeks, 
and then said I was cured. A week later I became worse, 
until at last I could hardly wa'k. 1 sought another doctor, 
and he informed me that he could do nothing, that an 
operation was the only hope. ‘This I declined to undergo, 
and fortunately at this time I saw your advertisement, and 
I am pleased to say that from the first week I began to feel 
ease from your treatment. I can now safely say that I am 
cured.” Mr. Stott wrote us some months later, and said : 
**A thousand thanks to you for your kindness to me. I can 
say with confidence that I am all right again.” I will send 
you my treatment; if you are fully satistied with the benefit 
received you can send me ss. If not, you have only to say 
so, and it costs you nothing ; you decide after a thorough 
trial. This wonderful Absorption Treatment, which I am 
offering free, is even curing cases of 30 and 40 years’ standing 
as well as all the earlier stages. Act now, and save yourself 
perhaps untold suffering, for piles lead to fistula and the 
deadly cancer. My three-fold treatment cures to stay cured, 

because it is constitutional as wel! as local, and 1 want you 
to try it at my expense. 


FREE 5/- COUPON 


Entitling anyone with Piles 
to receive, prepaid, Free to Try, a regular 5/- Package of 
Dr. Van Vieck's three-old Absorption Treatment, together 
with my valuatle New Book in colours (in plain wrapper) 


ADOREES 
Only one trial packet to one address. 1251 
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Send no moesy. -just the coupon and 3 nny 
stamps—to GILES W. VAN VLECK, 1251 Eauclare House, 
Wine Office Court, London, E.C. Write to-day, 
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HARBUTTS | STANworRTHS ce" 


UMBRELLAS 


Se 
Tlous 
THIS | Sket 
If 
UMBRELLA | ms 
photographed before 
b} and after repair, is an | vee 
example of what can be , You 
done in the Stanworth for gi 
workshop | to eat 
A complete wreck } — 
in the first P ture, tl — 
sec | ) the poor 
FUR 
repaire vered 
with th ‘not Stan 
worth **Defiance’’ CA 
Silk Union. SAMI 
Send us your 
q INTERESTING MODEL O! A TTAGE IN PLASTICINE, old Umbrella ¢ 
( BUILT UP BRICK BY BRICK LIKE AN ORDINARY HOUSE, 4 t i ¢ 
o-day tog er with 
| P.O. for B/-, and it 
A child was asked why she liked playing reach ad “¥ et return < 
with Plasticine. She replied: ‘* Because post, looking as fresh 
it's like a splendid game.’’ A simple 
remark, and yet it is one of the most on Foreign Orders J 
compelling we have ever heard, for extra. 
somehow it carries our thoughts back t A post card will bring 
the spacious days of pageantry. ‘'It is you our — Ilustrate 
¢ like a splendid game.” Another, a boy, f 
replying to the same question, said: ‘It ind patterns for re 
makes you think what you are looking from 
Consider that remark for a moment 
and you will not fail to see the immense This SO 
importance of it—‘‘it makes you thick . STANWORTH & C0., neice 
what you are looking Northern Umrella Works, OVERI 
BLACKBURN. PILL 
We do not believe there is any toy or — 
combination of toys, or games, or any nae 7 QUEED 
, other thing that enters into the life of a , -e sist 
child, that is even remotely capable of ( = 
inducing such thoughts while at play aia 
—truly, modelling with Plasticine is Ja 
** Education in the guise of play.’’ Saeing 
| nd Healthiul = 
Complete Home Modelling Outfits, packet Chocolate 
1/4, 1/10, 2/4, 2,11, 3/6, 4/6, 5/7 | | 
Ask for prrt ws of the new 
Play-Wax and chart of colours. 
{ 
HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, Ltd, GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAIN 
we will forwat ork Looms te vour address, 
London Showrooms: 34-40 Ludgat: Hill, E.C. our Half-Guinea Genaine Seamless Woven Reversi 
Carpets, f Drawing-room, Dining-re Bedroom, 
handsomely borders woven in 30 different patterns, andl 
ht -si These Cane 
Cost of Production. noule of material eet 
Carpet Al A AY very han ome 
matcher wew on Pwo Carpets at Two Rug for 38% 
willingly returned if appre of neoncnes 
eived Galaxy Illustrated Bargain 
of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Table Linen, Curtains, 
Post Free, if wentioning Tue Quiver (1 12 1916) while 


Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 
F. HODGSON & SONS 


WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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» | If You Want to Draw 


for reproduction in black-and-white or colours, 
sell sketches by post, and earn while learning, 
a i vou can have the benefit of Chas. E. Dawson’s 


5 opinion on your chances of success, gratis. ; 
> » Practical Correspondence College, Thanet 
Send to the fe, 4 shal 
: | TIouse, Strand, with stamps for return, a copy of the Test 
: | Sketch or any small specimen in pen, pencil, or colour. 
} If your work is unusually promising, you may win one of the 
’ Scholarships reserved for * Quiver” readers, entitling you to the ; 
i 


until-proficient Home Study Course at half fees—in small monthly 
balance only payable when you have earned /10. 
and commit yourself to nothing by sending a sketch ' 


THE TEST SKETCH 


} »nts 
stalment One of hundreds of sketches 


} 


/ . You risk nothing, by CHAS. FE. DAWSON to ; 
for gratis critic ind particulars of the System that has helped so many iliustrate his lesson on illus i. : 
to earn morey it new and interesting Art Work, trating advts : 


FURNISH AT CASH PRICES 


75 CATALOGUE (No. 38) POST FREE 
| SAMPLE VALUE 


, BAYLISS. JONES, 
ano BAYLISS. 


WIRE 


NETTING. 


=? | 


This SOLID OAK BEDSTEAD, with wire 

jattress complete, 2 ft. 6 i 6 ft £1 1 0 
OVERLAY MATTRESS, BOLSTER and 

PILLOW to fit. Packed for Rail, te, .. £0 12 9 
HANDSOMI INLAID MAHOGANY 

BEDROOM SUITE, with shaped mirrors £8 18 6 


QUEEN ANNE, DESIGN CHESTERFIELD SUITE, 


ivan easy chairs, and four 


UNCLIMBABLE RAILING 


il 


| 
| 
f drog 

ALEX. LEFEVER | wors WOLVERHAMPTON 


House Furnishers, 


230 Old St., London, E.C. 


LONDON -OF FICES SHOWROOMS 1592141 CANNON S'EC 


— 
— 


CANADA'S ENORMOUS 

Ins MINERAL FOREST 

PROVINCE WEALTH 

i; 
ctu. Vast Natural Resources, Offers many attractive oppor- 


tunities to the Capitalist and Investor. Excellent 


lducational Facilities. Wonderful Deep Sea and 
“ Inland Fisheries. Immense Water Powers. 

+ ‘ The Canadian Province for Mixed Farming, Fruit Crow- 
4 ; ing, Dairying, Ranching, Sheep, Hog, & Poultry Raising. 


Practically Free Lands for Settlers, Blocks 
- of 160 acres costing only about §0/- inclusive. 

& 4G. The Country for Farmers, Stockbreeders and Horticulturists. 
j Full particulars, fr f charge, from the Agent-General fer B.C., 
l British Columbia House, 1 & 3 Regent Street, London, S.W, 
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IF 
Yes! always RE 
Anzora Cream for my hair. Nothing ] 


had hitherto tried gave such complete REA 


mastery of the hair, for my wild unruly, 5 ves ore 


Firmly refuse 


all substitutes. locks had defied the efforts of a surprising kinds of 
variety of cosmetics to subdue them. Yet ;_ 
Anzora *ontains neither oil nor grease in 
its COM pesition, therefore it will not soil > money 
the tunic collar or cap linings, It isa real : That 1s ' 
treat after a strenuous morning’s work 
to be able to appear before the C.O, with { Rheum: 
hair as smart and tidy as when ! had first en 
brushed it. However—be sure you get relieved 0 
Anzora. Don't be put off with anything 
the salesman claims to be “ just as good,” Oliver's 
for there is nothing just as good as Anzora. ’ oy 
from you 


For those who are troubled with dry scalps we Sold by al! chemists, high-class hairdressers, and mili- 
would recommend the use of Anzora Viola, which tary canteens, 1 6 and 26 (double quantity) per bottle, 
is Anzora Cream blended with Anzora Oil of Violets. or packed in leatherette cases, 26 and 4/6 each, 


Anxora will prove an acceptable Xmas Gift. 
ANZORA PERFUMERY CO., 32-34 Willesden Lane, N.W. 


oo 
oo 


[SULPHOLINE| FITS CURED 


OZERINE, prepared from the prescription ofa 
Quickly removes SKIN ERUPTIONS, famous London physician, has cured permanently 


r the very worst cases of Fits and all forms o 

ensuring A_ CLEAR COMPLEXION. Epilepsy when everything else had failed. Frow 

the first dose fits usually cease entirely 

The slightest Rash, ralntest Spot, irritable Pimple Thousands’ of _ testimonials. Thirty years 

disfiguring Blotch« obstinate Eczema disappear ee. 
by applying 


invariable success in all parts of the world 
3S., 128. per bottle, post free. Free sample 
S U | P kK Ol i N E bottle sent on receipt of six penny stamps t 
cover cost of postage and packing. Write to 

which renders the skin spotless, soft, clear, I. W. Nicnoit, Phar, Chem., 27 High St., Belfast 
supple, comfortable, 


Bottles 1/3 and 3/- 
FOR 42 YEARS See very Special 


SULPHOLINE Announcement 


HAS BEEN THE REMEDY FOR facing page 220 


Eruptions | Roughness | Acne 
Pimplics | Rashes Blotches 
Redness | Eczema Spots , 
eee | Ifyou suffer from Asthma, 
Psoriasis Scurf | Rosea Catarrh, Ordinary Colds, 


you will find nothing to 
equal 


HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA’ 


At all chemists 4/3 a tia. 


Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, 
Pepper & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford I iboratories, 
London, S.E., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores thrcughout 
the world. 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 
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YOU SUFFER FROM 


RHEUMATISM 


READ MY FREE OFFER 


You are doubtful, you are sce ptical. 
kinds of dector’s advice, have been 


endurance—all without benefit. 


You have taken all 
dosed to the limit of 


You have almost reached the point where you consider your 


case hopeless. 
money 
That Is 
Draft—we 
id 
will 


f Rhe 


You don't feel like throwing away any more 


why I am offering you one treatment of Oliver's Foot 
th 5s,—Free. | know what Oliver's Foot Draft 
I know that more than one hundred thousand cases 
atism have been cured by it. 


But I don't ask you 


to take my word for it. Prove to yourself, at my expense, 
that you can be cured, restored to your former good health, 


relieved of pain and soreness. 


NO MEDICINE-—NO DRUGS. 


Oliver's Foot Draft does its work by following Nature's 


plan—removing the uric acid poison 
trom your system through the skin 

Oliver’s Foot Draft is a powerful 
antiseptic plaster. Applied to the 
f the fect, where the excre. 
tory pores are largest, and where 
t will not interfere with your w«rk 
t your peasures in any way, it 
gs almost instant relief trom 
pain and quickly removes all traces 
of the disease. 

Write your name and address, 
t to me, and a 5s, treatment 
be sent you to try, Owing to 
the increased postage rates, we 
chould appreciate the enclosure of 
3d, in stamps from bona-fide in- 
qQulr.es. 


RA. OLIVER, 1251 Eaucia’e House, Wine Office Court, London, 


JOHN BONDS 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING IN 


Marks cleanly and never runs. 


Sold at all Stationers, Chemists 
and Stores, 6d. & 1/-. 


For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred). 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 


K 


WEVER RUNS 


CURATIVE ELECTRIC 
TREATMENT art HOME! 


WONDERFUL INVENTION THAT GIVES 
AMAZING STRENGTH AND VITALITY. 
Are you weak, despondent, lacking in erer 
suffering from nervous debility or lack of vitality ? 
Then read of the remarkable success of the famous Pulvermacher 
Electrological inventions, which in the privacy of your own home re- 
establish a splendid condition of manly strength and nerve vigour. 


HEALTH AND SPLENDID FITNESS RECAINEO 
WITHOUT DRUCS OR MEDICINE. 


Thousands of sufferers cure themselves of troubles such as 
Rh tism. 


Nervous Weakness, euma 
Neuritis, sciatica, 
Lack of Vitalit 


Gou 

Digestive Bisorders Bad Circulation, 
(Indigestion, Constipa- Kidney, Bladder, a 
tion, etc.', Liver Troubles, etc., 

simply by adopting a short course of treatment with the Pulvermacher 

Electrological appliances. No need to visit any specialist's institute, 

no need to pay continuous fees, no expert aid is necessary, you 


SELF, inexpensively and 
permanently at home, 

wearing one of these 
ances, They triumph over 
illness even when all other 
remedies fail. They super- 
sede drugs and medicines 
and give what these 
never provide—splendid 
physical fitness, ro- 
bust energy, and 


ev: 
of the body 
flooded with 
vitalit 


The Pulvermacher Appliances are ths only inventions 
for the ada@inistration of curative electricity, 
dorsed bv over fifty leading UOoctors and by the 
Official Academy of Medicine of Paris. 

Read the remarkably interesting illustrated book which tells you 
all about your weak condition and the cause of your illness, Ic 
explains why you suffer and how you can be cured. 

WE WILL SEND YOU A COPY CRATIS AND POST PAID. 

We will do more than this. We invite you, if you _pos-ibly can, 

to call, and without any obligation, examine the Pulvermactor 
Appliances and enjoy a special consultation with the Head Super- 
intendent. Jf you cannot call, 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON THE FORM BELOW 
and the special volume, “A Guide to Health and Strength,” will be 
forwarded to you gratis and post paid. Every page is of interest. 
It contains a great message of health personally directed to you. 


——‘*GUIDE TO HEALTH” FREE——, 
(New Issze just published) 
COUPON e The helder of this Coupon is entitled toa free 
s copy of this book Simply fill in and post to 
The Superintendent, Electro‘ogical Institute 


(J. L. Pulvermacher Ltd ), 17 Vulcan House, 
568 Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 
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< at 
No Complaints I, 


A& a matter of routine the orderly officer 
daily asks the question “Any Com- 
plaints?” But he knows what the answer 
will be when the company cooks use Vim— 
the universal cleanser and _ polisher. 

As a matter of fact, there cannot be complaints when 
good food is prepared by good cooks in utensils cleaned 
with Vim. Vim is a splendid preparation for use in 
Barracks, Camps and Billets. 

Tables, Settles and Floors are easily scrubbed white with it. Metals 
are easily polished with it. Labour is greatly lightened with it. 


In 6d., 3d. & 1d. SPRINKLER-TOP TINS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. , 
V 111—2a 


(CLEANSER & POLISHER. 
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‘THR WAR AND CHARITIES 


THE QUIVER 


Dear Readers, 
The strain of the War, mentally and financially, is felt by all of us, but we must 
not fet the work of our great Charitable Societies go by default. More than ever it is 
necessary that those who can should render assistance to these sorely tried institutions. 
May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 
charities mentioned in the following pages? 
I shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any of these. 
No deductions are made for office expenses. Your friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C 


Christmas, 1916. 


DR. HOMES 


During this awful war Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are looking after 
hundreds of children of our brave soldiers who have lost their 
wives. ‘The Homes are feeding and clothing and _ training 
these children, and minding them until their fathers’ return. 


Here is a case. Private Tom Brown was at the Front when his wife died, 
leaving six motherless children, quite little ones. Two were twins only five 
days old. The poor father was distracted; what was he to do? Someone 
suggested Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. He called at their Branch in Sheffield, 
and the Homes took the children in immediately and are minding them 

until fom Brown's return from ‘the 

war. Three of them are at Babies’ 

Castle. Two are at the Boys’ 

Garden City. One of the babies 

died before it could be brought to 

London 


Will you, readers of THE Quiver, 
help the Homes to support our brave 
Tommies’ Bairns ? 


“Oh, it's Tommy ia the trenches! It's 
Tommy by the gun! 
But it's Tommy's bairns are crying 
while the work is being done!” 


TOM BROWN’? LITTLE ONES AT BABIES’ CASTLE. 


I gladly send Half-Crowns, equal /..... en ne d., to help to support our brave Tommies’ Bairns, 

Tothe Hon. Director, William Baker, M.A., LL.B., Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E, 
( ues and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Bill Fund " and crossed. (Notes should be Registered.) 
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The Editor of The will receiveandacknow. | 
RI BI E A Pp any Don wtions or Sud scriptions for the under. 
® mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, | ‘ 


. —to the Horse what the i= 
| Red-Cross is to the Man . 


In every field of the Great War the horses of the British Army are doing their Wye 
part in the great conflict. Tired and worn by violent and prolonged exertion, over- 
come by disease, and stricken on the field of battle, thousands would die were it 
not for the efficient help given them. But much more remains to be done. 
More funds are wanted. Will you help by giving a little to aid the 


R.S.P.C.A. FUND | 


| (Chairman: H.G. the DUKE of PORTLAND, K.G.) 


to minister to these dumb sufferers of the War > 


This is the only organisation approved by the War Office for 
rendering assistance to the British horses during the War. 


All who wish to help the British horses which are doing such splendid work 
at home and at the front should send their gifts to the Hon. Secretary— 


R.S.P.C.A. FUND, 105, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF or FF 
THE EMPIRE Britain’s Sure Shield. 

THE 47V 

THE CHURCH OF ENCLAND h th 

Waifs« StraysSociety||; Church Army}| ||" 


has a number of special —_ 
is the Church's official organisation 


for Homeless and Destitute Children. RECREATION HUTS, TH 
Ir GIVES at lonely naval bases; and a 
HOME LIFE, 

EFFICIENT TRAINING, 


Royal Naval Auxiliary Hospital 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, in SCOTLAND 
4,800 Children now in its charge. FOR OUR GALLANT SEAMEN; 
116 Homes, including Farm, Industrial and in addition to a very large number of HUTS, 
Cripples’ Homes. TENTS and CLUBS for the Troops in 
More than 21,000 Children rescued. Home Camps and on all the fighting Fronts, 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED towards the large expenses | ef 
Gifts gratefully received by most gratefully received. 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.F. Cheques crossed ‘ Barclay's, a/e Church Army,” ifte 
‘ : ; payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief ‘ 
Cicer Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble ; 
{ Cheque etc., crossed and payable to Arch, W. 
“Waifs and Strays.” a 
— 
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The Editor of “The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 


addressed La Belle Sauvage, Lonaon, E.C. 


l RITABI E APPEAI S ledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
| @ mentioned Charities that are forwarded | to Aim, 


TWO BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 


WORD SUPREME,” 


By ARTHUR H. CARTER. Price 1/8 post free. 


The Enclish Churchman says: “ An excellent treatise on a 
most important subject. . + .- Its style is most scholarly 
| and popula’ the evils of Higher Criticism _are 

exposed, and at the same time tribute is borne to the unique 
gra of the Word from beginning to end. Young men will 
find answers here to the questions and cavils which they hear 
in offices and workshops. . «» « Believers will be contirmed 
in their confidence in the Bible and enabled to pursue the 
study of its sacred pages with better understanding and greater 
profit, We commend it without reserve to the attention of 


our reader 


GREAT CYPHER BOOK.” 


190 pages, with Introductory Chart. 


| By J. FRANCK, Price 1/8 post free. 


| This volume forms one of the most clear and concise com- 


) on Revelation. The preface declares 

aim has been to put together a clear and intelligible 
interpretation of Revelation from the beginning to the end 
wt any desire to dogmatise and insist that all should 
agree with the views presented.” That spirit and intention 
has been admirably carried out, and the author is specially 
to be commended for the lucidity with which the wonderful 
sareexplained. ‘This section is replete with beacons 
times, and will help all to place Revelation amongst 
the most ‘‘live” of all the Books of God's Holy Word. 


J. A. KENSIT, Pullisher, 
344 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


Seven S 


for thes 


Colonial « Continental 
Church Society. 


English Churchmen have just helped us to 
rescue one Church in Western Canada from 
financial ruin. We would plead for our 
widespread work all over Western Canada. 
The Churches are struggling because the men 
have come over to help the Mother Country 
in her hour of need. Without our aid many 
Clergy would have to be withdrawn or starve. 
We have sent out more than 200 Clergy and 
lay Evangelists in the last ten years ; and now 
we are 


HAMPERED WITH HEAVY DEBT. 


Read the Greater Britain Messenger for 
accounts of what we do and what is needed. 


Address: Secretary, 9 Serjcants’ Inn, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


Office and Embroidery DepSt: 
47 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


HOURS, 10-5 ; SATURDAYS, 10—1. Tet. : 1198 Vic. 

President ; LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
Treasurer: F. W. Brooxs, Esq. 
Mrs. Mary Hickson. 
Ofiie Seco: Miss BR. 

THE work of repatriating the Armenian Refugees 

from the Russian Caucasus (whence they 
fled for protection from 
the Turk in the early 
Spring of 19015) towards 
the districts of Armenia 
captured by the Russians 
from the Turks is now 
well in hand. Bat 


THERE WILL BE 
URCENT NEED FOR FUNDS 


during the coming Winter. 
Great hardships, and even 
famine will be the fate of 
the refugees if money is 
not forthcoming for build- 
ing materials, agricultural 
implements, bedding, seed- 
corn, clothing, cattle, and 
every other necessity of liie. 


Chairman’ 


| edged. "They should be s« 
E Wri 1. Friends 
Btreet, | AW, 
should be crossed m Ooun iw 
Gnd Treasnry Not: Reais d ; 


The Orphan 
Working School 


and Alexandra Orphanage 
HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


for 158 years has been enriching the 
Nation by maintaining, training and 
educating orphan children of both 
sexes. Thousands of boys and girls 
have been enabled to fight life’s battle 
successfully, and to become useful 
citizens in their day and generation. 


Now in these Momentous Days 


the school, thoroughly equipped and 
organised, fills an important place in 
the provision that is needed for the 
orphans of the war. Very many 
amongst these fatherless little ones will 
require the home-like care, the train- 
ing and discipline the school affords. 
-Funds, which are very greatly needed, will be 
thankfully received by the Secretary. 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 
Office: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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| THE 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY PRICE OF FIsH 


AND HE NORTH SEA TRAWLERS since the 


The Editor of “The Quiver" will receive and acknop. 
E PPEALS dee anv Denat ons or Subscriptions Sor the und 
A B ‘ @ mentioned Charities that are Sorwarded to } 


Ragged School Union commencement of the War have _ bees 


pursuing their calling and maintaining the 

. important national food supply we harvest from 
Treasurer. A. Bevan, Fsq., J.P., DL. sea, amounting in aie to upwards of tea 
Hon. Secretavyy Arthur Black, | millions sterling a year, and many of the 
—— | fishermen have lost their lives through striking 

Si Ki k’ mines To the fishermen also has fallen the 
Ir John Ir S dangerous task of sweeping up the mines laid by 

our enemy to harass our commerce and food 


Appeal to You. | supplies, and many of our brave fellows have 


lost their lives in this service for the country, 


THE 
ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION 
TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 


I appeal 


lo you 
looks after the spiritual and physical well-being 
lo help of these hardy Toilers of the Deep, ashore and 
afloat, and the Council of the Society earnestly 
us appeal for help to maintain its work amongst 
them. 
NOW FRANCIS H. WOOD, 


Secretary, 


18r Queen Victoria Street, F.C. 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 
Green, 
E. 


because our need is very great. 


Our }ounded in 1844, under the presi- 
Past dency of the Seventh Earl of 
Record Shaftesbury, the Society has been 

the pioneer of every reform in the 


Inquiry 
cause cf the child, culminating 
in the enactment of the Children's peamignpaamend in force for 
Charter. Administered. s prevention of 
Our We are now serving the cause abuse. 
Present of many thousands of poor and bag’ 
Pro- suffering children. PLEASE “%, 


gramme \Ve supply clothes boots, 
surg cal instruments and cripple 
carriages to the really necessitous } 
We provide country holidiys all 


the ear round for crippled ES TIONS OF SEX” SERIES. 


We exercise moral and religious 
ume, 
influence through 140 branches Cloth, 2/6 net each Vol 


d missions in Greater Lon WHAT IT MEANS TO MARRY. 
and mi ns in Greater London. ERY. ary Schertoh 
Syyp/y ryeat undertakine! ‘wnds are FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD. 
very urge ntly needed, Vl nol Ai lp? LE AND ITS BEGROUNGS. Se Dr. wal 
PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE. 
By Walter Heape, M.A., F.R.5. 


HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 


Contributions in money and kind 
will be gratefully acknowledged 


by the Director, Sir John Kirk, 
I ie 
By Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. 
Detailed Prospectus sent on receipt of a PG 
| CASSELL & Company, Lip, La Belle § e, London, EC 
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‘The Editor oS “The Quiver” will receive and acknow, | 
‘CHARITA ledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the unaer- 
mentionrd Charities that are forwarded to him- 


addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


(ESTABLISHED 1869.) 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson) 


onief Offices—104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 
Principal - - - Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers : 
J. R. BARLOW, Esq. J.P.; 


The Right Hon. The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
(Col. Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield). 


400 Orphan, Destitute, and 
5 afflicted Children to main- 
tain in War time! No Endowments or 
Reserve Funds to fall back on. Will 
readers of “The Quiver’’ remember our 
great family ? Gifts of Clothing or 
Cheques may be addressed to 

Rev. W. HODSON SMITH, 

Chief Offices, 
roy-122 City Read, london, F.C. 


THE 


QUEEN’S 
HOSPITAL 


FOR 


CHILDREN 


Hackney Road, 
London, E., 


and its Branch 


The 

‘Little Folks” 
Home, 
Bexhill,’ 
eM are now caring for 
176 children in the 
wards, and dealing 
with 2,000 attend- 
ances of Out-patient 
m and Casualty Cases 


every week, 


OPEN-AIR PLAY AT THE Hone 
Boys and Girls up to 14 are received, and large numbers are restored to robust health. 
Expenditure now reaches £20,000 a year. . . . . Endowment Income, £500 a year. 


No Funds in hand. Immediate Help needed. 
Brig Gen. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, President. Col. LORD WM. CECIL, C.V.O., Chairman. 


GLENTON. KERR, See. 
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THE DIRECT REMEDY 


EVER neglect the first sign of 
a Cold. Always carry a box 
of Peps, and immediately you feel 
a tickling in the throat and want to 
cough, put a Peps tablet in your 
mouth and let it gradually melt away. 
The medicinal fumes given off 
by the dissolving Peps mingle with 
the air you breathe, and, like the 
Pine Forest air of Switzerland, reach 
every nook and corner of the breath- 
ing tubes and lungs, where the danger lies. 
Peps convey the curative medicine of the pine 
balsams to the lungs direct. Whena Peps tablet 
is in the mouth, every breath taken strengthens 
your defence against throat and chest trouble. 


Obtainable at ali chemists and patent 
medicine dealers, or The Peps Cu., Leeds 


COUGHS, 
BRONCHITIS. 
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“Unto Us a Son is Given.” Complete Story. By W. M. GRanam.  Jilustrated by 
“The Night of Mothers.” Story. By VioteT M. Merurey. ZJilustrated by 
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For the Sunday School. By Canon W. R. Yates ° ° ° ° 182 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT:— 


Christmas Stuffings and Sauces. By BLANcHE ST. CLAIR. ‘ ‘ . 185 

THE OPAL. Long Complete Story. By HeLen Watrace. Jilustrated by 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAGES:— 
The League of Young British Citizens. Conducted by ‘ Atison"’ ‘ ‘ . 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


4 MSS, submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by @ stamped addressed envelope, and should be addressed to “‘ The Editor, 
THE QUIVER, La Beile Sauvage, London, E.C." While every care is taken to ensure the safety of MSS., the Editor can 
accept mo responsibility Sor them. 


‘ssued Monthly. Subscription Pri rice, fost free, 10s. per annum. 


Awarded the Certificate of the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 


LONGCLOTHS, SHEETINGS, | FLANNELETTES Ask for the 
NAINSOOKS, READY-MADE of the “IDFAL 
CAMBRICS, . SHEETS Highest FABRIC.” 

MAD (plain and ity. 
APOLAMS. Quality See the words 

See Horrockses’ name See Horrockses’ name See Horrockses’ name “ HORROCKSES’ IDEAL” 

on selvedge. on each sheet. on selvedge. on the selvedge. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


HE National Children’s and 
Orphanage is continuing its gracious 
ministry to the children of suffering and sorrow 
with the utmost earnestness, and the results 
of that ministry are ever-increasing in bene- 
ficence. For nearly half a century it has sought 
the children, cared for them and trained them, 
and it is recognised as being one of the largest 
and most efficient child-saving institutions in 
the country. Between 11,000 and 12,000 girls 
and boys have passed through the Home during 
that period. It is established that at least 
95 per cent. of these have done well—a fact 
which reflects credit both on themselves and on 
the Home in which they were trained during 
their earlier years. The Home has sixteen 
branches, with 2,400 children in residence. The 
branches are situated in different parts of the 
country—some near the sea, others inland ; 
whilst others have the advantage of invigor 
ating moorland air. The authorities are there- 
fore enabled to place the children where the 
climatic conditions are favourable—a_ rule 
which is carefully observed. 

The latest branch is at Sheringham, 
which was opened, in June, 1916, by 
Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London, 
Charles C. Wakefield, and the Lady Mayoress. 
This branch is set apart for the orphan children 


Norfolk, 
the 
Sir 


of our soldiers and sailors. 
have been received since the outbreak of, 
and for these, as for all other needy little; 
the doors of the Home are always wide g 
In connection with the Home there are an 
ber of industries by means of which the ; 
and boys are prepared for suitable positi 
also an excellent system of after-care wher 
it keeps in close touch with all who go oy 
situations. About old boys are ; 
serving with the Colours, most of whom enlis 
voluntarily. Several of them have made: 
supreme sacrifice. Applications to re 

children increase both in number and urge 
In order to adequately respond to these apy 

it is imperative that increased accommodat 
be provided. There is room to crect sey 
more houses both at Harpenden (Herts 


1,000 


Bramhope (Yorks) branches, but fina 
assistance is immediately necessary to e 
this work to be completed. The Commit 


would be very thankful for help in this direct 
and for any assistance that would enable 
work for the children not only to be conti 
but also extended, so that the provision n 
be commensurate with the daily growing n 


Gifts of money or clothing should be addres 


to the 
104-122 


Principal, Rev. W. Hodson §$ 
City Road, F.C. 


Many such child; 


* 


Disordered 
isordere ‘gestion 
ae The natural cure is special attention to diet be! 
ia thereby allowing the organs to recuperate. ic 
bir 4 The “ALLENBURYS” Diet is the ideal food for pe 
ey dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired Net! 
aps digestion, nourishing and invigorating the ‘ 
whole system. MADE IN MINUTE 
ey add boiling water only. el 
Send 3d. Stamps 
waa. tor large sample. 6; q 


Of Chemists 
1 6 and 3/- 
per Tin. 
Hit 


D.28. 


ALLEN HANBURYS STREET. LONDON. 
KAY 
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THE 
COLD WATER 
WASHER 


WASH WORK DONE WHILE YOU DO WAR WORK. 


RINSO goes on duty like the special constable—at night. 
It is a very special washing preparation. It protects 
the interest of the housewife in every way. At night, silently, 
while the housewife sleeps, the dirt is loosened from the 
clothes, so that in the morning the clothes only need rinsing 
and hanging out to dry. All Rinso users have to do is to 
rinse. They are saved the trouble and expense of a copper fire. 


IN 2d. & 1d. PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 
| 


Soak the Clothes in 
Cold Water and Riaso 
overnight. Rinse and 


RINSO is the easy 


washer easy for 


the housewife — easy 
for the clothes — 
easy for the wash. 


hang to dry in the 
morning. That's all. 


R. S. Hudson Limited, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 
R 
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A Treat in Store 


It is so pure, so delicious, that the most hastily 
prepared meal becomes an exceptional pleasure 


with its aid. 


Tr y it even 


with cheese, and see how 
H.P. Sauce improves the 
flavour, 


A CERTAIN CURE c — 


FOR ASTHMA 


ASTORAL not only promptly relieves, checks, and 
prevents attacks, but if persevered with removes 
the remote cause of the disease from the system 
altogether, effecting a radical cure in almost every 
case. Equally good for Chronic Bronchitis. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials from all parts of the country. 
Free sample bottle sent on receipt of six penny 
stamps for postage and packing. You can have 
immediate relief and ultimate curee ASTORAL sent 
post free, 3s. (30 doses), 5s. (€0 doses), Write to 
I. W. NicHott, Pharm, Chemist, 27 High St., Belfast. 


Antiseptic, Booth 
Healing ing, 


Also for 


“HEA IN THE HOME 
For WOUNDS, SORES, SCRAPES EVERY 


Allays irritation, pre 
vents festering re. 
RINGWORM, duces inflammation, 


soothes and heals, 


BRUIBES THE 
GREAT SPECIFIC A 


WOUNDS, SORES, 
SCRAPES. 


FREE SAMPLE 
MAURICE SMITH 
4 


END nine penny! 

stamps to 
Newball & Mason 
Nottingham, and’ 
they will send you 
a bottle of Mason’ 
Ginger Wine Essenct 
which makes(with th 
addition of lump Sugai 
one Gallon Ginger! 
Wine 
ate 


teceive a Neat Money 
Box which makes a useful 


Gift for the Children, 
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“UNTO US A SON IS GIVEN” 


A Story of Christmas in the Desolate Lands 


By W. M. 


NTO the Desolate Lands beyond Snake 
River, where the foot of man seldom 
treads except when the more venture- 

some trappers go there seeking pelts, Dennis 
Stuart and Peter Henderson had penetrated 
a year ago with their packs on their backs 
and their lives in their hands, and the wilder- 
ness of snow had swallowed them up, and the 
haunts of men had known them no more. For 
no message comes from the Desolate Lands 
to civilisation until, if the luck holds, the 
adventurers return with their store of furs 
toturn them into hard coin. Or, if the luck 
is on the cross—and Fortune is often but a 
sorry jade in those forsaken regions—a snow- 
covered grave beneath some pine tree is the 
only remembrance ot the too daring adven- 
turer, and that is soon obliterated by the 
hand of Time and the exigencies of the 
weather. 

Fortune had, on the whole, been kind to 
Stuart and Henderson, for at the end of the 
year they were still alive and well, and had 
a large collection of furs. But the year’s 
solitude and the deadly monotony had 
‘ought a surprising change in the two men. 
When they had determined twelve months 
before to leave their fellows and go farther 
north together, they had been the closest 
inends, despite a marked dissimilarity in 
character. Dennis Stuart was an -nglish- 
man who had taken to the life of a trapper 
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from sheer love of adventure. His tall, well- 
knit frame, long-sighted, steady grey eyes 
and general air of fitness proclaimed him 
the right man for the job. Peter Hender- 
son, a Canadian by birth, was a big, lumber- 
ing, loosely-knit fellow, immensely strong 
and somewhat silent and morose. People 
wondered what the two men had in common, 
but they had themselves decided that they 
were well-mated enough to go alone into 
the Desolate Lands for two winters. They 
had reckoned, however, without sufficient 
knowledge of the malign influence of utter 
solitude. And so subtle was its effect upon 
the two men, thrown absolutely upon one 
another without any outside interests, that 
by the beginning of the second winter they 
were in that condition usually known as 
“nervy.”’ There was friction over the least 
thing, resentment smouldered, and only 
waited an opportunity to break out into 
active flame. 

This undercurrent of resentment came to 
a head over some commonplace remark made 
by Henderson, whose brain worked slowly 
and contained few ideas, about the weather, 
which had been very inclement lately. He 
had said the same thing several times before 
during the last week or two, for the sake of 
making conversation, and the futility of it 
grated on Stuart's already overstrung nerves. 

“ For goodness’ sake tell us something we 
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don’t know,” he growled, looking up from 
the animal he “Why on 
earth can't you talk about something inter- 
instead of harping on the same old 


was skinning. 
esting 
thing ?” 

Peter, who was frying the bacon for 
supper, in his turn was riled by the superior 
tones. 

‘Well, since you're so mighty particular, 
L'il tell you something that perhaps you 
don’t know,” he sneered, “ and that is, that 
the grub’s getting short, and if we don't 
get some more from somewhere we'll be in 


Queer Street soon. So put that in your 


pipe and smoke it.” 

Dennis knew that they had not had many 
birds or fish lately, and that they were living 
almost entirely on the food they had in the 
shanty; but as Peter was the cook, and as 
neither of them had realised in this, their 
first expedition so far north, that they must 
husband their he had thought 
little of it. Now he glanced across at Peter 
a trifle anxiously. 

“ Don’t try and get a rise out of me,” he 


resources, 


said. 

You don’t believe it ?”’ returned Peter. 
“Well, look for yourself. Seeing is be- 
lieving, they say.” 

Dennis, affecting unconcern, rose non- 


strolling across the shanty, 
But 


unea 


chalantly, and, 


the stores. his 
to 
when he saw how low the 
Flour, bacon, beans 
rapidly disappearing, and even his inexperi- 
could tell that what was left could 


examined the state ot 


nonchalance changed acute iness 
food was running 


tinned foods, all were 


enced eye 
them 
quick temper, fired by anxiety, 


not possibly tide over more 


Hi 
flared up suddenly. 


many 


weeks, 


fool!’ he said 


You fool—you crass 
tersely, turning round on Peter, Why on 
earth couldn't you have spoken sooner 
We would have economised. I never 
dreamed 
“And yet you are always dreaming,” 


scoffed Henderson, 


partner's 


who secretly envied his 


1 
cieverne 


“ That's better than always eating aid 
Stuart bitingly. Peter saw an implied 
uggestion in the taunt, and avagely 
to the bait 
Do 1 mean to suggest that L've had 
more than my share of the food ?’’ he cried 
hoarsely. 


“ Well, it seems mighty queer somehow,” 


Ry 


remarked Dennis sweetly, growing calmer 
Peter waxed more furious, 

* You liar! You hound ! 

Henderson almost 

Dennis laughed contemptuously, rousing his 


as 
You—you——” 
was choked with fury 
companion to desperation. 

“Very well, then.” 
“Since you say I wasted th 
more.’ And_ befor 


was doing, he ha 


Peter’s face wore ap 
ugly look. 


realised what he 


food, waste some 
Dennis 
seized a small sack of flour, weighing about 
four pounds, and throwing open the shant) 
door he scattered the flour over the snow 
Dennis sprang towards him in fury, a 
the two men, locked in each other’s arms 
struggled madly, swearing as they lurch 
and forwards, till Dennis’s foot # 
and he fell, dragging 


struck his head 


backwards 
caught in something, 
Peter down with him, and 
heavily against the ground. 

Peter released himself and scrambled w 
but his partner Jay still, whether dead o 
merely stunned Peter could not determin 
till in a frenzy of fear he pushed his har 
inside Dennis’s shirt and felt his heart still 
beating. 


To carry him indoors and lay him on his 


bunk was the work of a moment. Then 
Peter applied all the remedies on which | 
could lay his hands, and was heartily 1 
lieved when the grey eyes unclosed P 
Dennis looked round in a bewildered fashion 
“What's up? I feel mighty stupid 
said. Then the whole affair came back t 
him. Peter had the grace to make a lun- 
bering apology, which was nevertheles 
genuine, and his companion, realising that 


much to blame, shrus 
held tongue. 
them both in a guarded mood 


he had been as 
shoulders and his 
left 


ready to flare up again at the first oppor- 


incident 


tunity. 

A week later Peter spoilt a batch of bre 
and the waste of flour roused 
jibe. Peter, 
to the fire 
, Which were all the read 


he was making, 
Dennis to an 
deliberately 


anery In 


flung on two books 


belonging to Denni 


} 


ing matter he had with him, and which 


valued immensely for that reason, Th 


huge wood fire licked up the volumes befor 
Dennis could rescue them. With a snar! 

rage he drew his knite and rushed at his 
partner, forcing him back into a 


Peter terror ol ils 
life, for he 


at last he 


truggled desperately, in 
read murder in Dennis's eyes, ale 


succeeded in wrenching away Ul 


knif 
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knife and flinging it across 
the room. Then he stood 
panting, wiping the per 
spiration from his face, in 
spite of the cold outside. 
Dennis turned on his heel. 
“Tl be even with you 
for that,” he said, picking 
up the knife and putting 
it back into his belt. 
After this the two men 
were always on the watch. 
afraid lest 
Dennis should make good 
his threat; and Dennis, 
Peter was 


Peter was 


aware that 
afraid of him, purposely 
kept him on the rack. 

The food supply 
dwindled, causing ereat 
anxiety, Which each man 
kept to himself, for they 
hardly spoke at all in 
those days, though they 
did their work as usual, 
traps and 
bringing home the furs, 
cutting wood for the fire, 
and all the other jobs of 
their trapper life. 

It was Dennis who 
planned a way out of 
the difficulty, while the 
slower Peter was | still 
trying to grasp the fact. 
His companion broached 
the subject briefly as they 


setting the 


sat smoking after supper. 
“Our food won’t last 
us both more than a 
lortmght at the rate we 
are going on, and as [ 
don't intend to die without a struggle, 
'm going to make a dash for Kentrick’s 
shanty. It’s only six days’ journey if the 
luck holds, and if there are any fellows there 
they may have food to spare and give me 
enough to get on to Fort St. John. Anyhow, 
Lam going to have a try. We can bury the 
skins and fetch thenrin the spring. Will you 
come ? ” 
Peter scowled at his companion. 
a Come with you, and you'd knife me on 
the way, most likely, if you got a chance. 
No, thank you 


You fool! Do you want to die like a 


‘“* To carry him indoors and lay him on 
his bunk was the work of a mcment.’”’ 


Drawn by 
Cyrus Cuneo, Rol. 


rat in a hole ? 
the food gives out ? 

That’s my concern.”’ lips set in 
a stubborn line. ‘‘I came here for two 9 
winters, and here I stay till the time’s up. i 
I've plenty of shot. 1 shall kill my food,” 

“You can't do without tea and flour,” in- 
sisted Dennis; “it’s just suicide.” 

“You leave me alone. I’m not going, and 
there’s an end of it. Save your own skin ana 
let me look after myself.” 

His partner shrugged his shoulders. Let 
He washed his 


What will you do, man, when 


” 


the man do as he liked. 
hands of him. 
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Very well. I shall start to-morrow. 
I'll take enough of my share of the food to 
last me a week, and you can have the rest. 
It will keep you going rather longer than if 
I were here. Good night.” 

Dennis threw himself into his bunk and 
pulled the blankets over him. He did not 
understand Henderson's attitude, and at this 
time, full of resentment, he hardly cared. 

Next morning he started on his journey 
after a curt farewell. He had taken very 
sparingly of the food, and he suffered a good 
deal from hunger and cold on the six days’ 
journey between Snake River and Kenrick’s 
shanty. What would happen if no trappers 
had taken up their abode there he did not 
dare to think. 

On the sixth morning his food gave out, 
and he knew he was still a good way from 
his destination. He went ahead, blindly, 
covering mile after mile, directing his course 
by his compass, filled with a grim deter- 
mination to reach the shanty or die in the 
attempt. Still, at the back of his mind ran 
the haunting thought that he might find no 
one there. He knew that it was considered 
very good hunting ground, but he could not 
absolutely count on that. Some 
might have taken the men farther afield. 

In the waning daylight he came upon the 
object of his search—a little, rough log hut, 
on the edge of a clump ot firs. He strained 
his eyes to see if any smoke came from the 
His head swam, he could feel his heart 
beating in great thumps. With an effort he 
pulled himself together and forced himself 


chance 


TOC yf, 


to look steadily. Then he saw the thin 
column of grey smoke. He forgot his thirty- 
two years and his empty stomach, and 


shouted for sheer joy. Then he broke into 
a run and came up to the tightly closed door, 
He knocked, 


Surprised 


and a man’s voice bade him 
that he not the 
object of suspicion in this lonely region, he 


come 1n. was 


pushed open the door. A blazing fire greeted 
kin in front of it lay a baby, 


reling 


him Ona ful 


kicking and gu and in the low bunk 


close by a man, with a thin, cadaverous face 


and piercing dark eyes, stared at him over 
the blanket 
Dennis shut the door and stood rooted to 
the ground in sheer amazement. A baby 
in this God-forsaken place! Then he re- 
membered himself and turned to the man. 
‘I beg your pardon. It was the baby— 


it took me by surprise. I've been trapping 


£6 


with a—friend—beyond Snake River. Oy 
food ran short, and I made a dash for it, 
hoping to find someone here who might be 
able to give me enough grub to get down 
to Fort St. John. My name is Dennis 
Stuart.” 

The man in the bunk regarded him cur. 
ously with his dark eyes. Then he spoke 
in a hollow voice, punctuated with long 
gasps and a hard cough: 

“I’ve plenty of food. 
there. I don’t know whether you can help 
me. I'm done for—and Jem is dead—and 
there’s the boy. J can’t die—unless—I can 
provide—for him.” 

Dennis stretched out a hand tentatively, 
The baby seized it with a chuckle. 

“* How on earth did you get him here?” 


I can help you 


“He was only six months old. I carried 
him—on my back. Jem—he was my 
partner—a good chap—helped me. You 


the wife diced—and I had no one to 
Besides—I couldn't part— 


He’sa 


see, 
leave him with. 
with him—he was all I had—of her. 
healthy kid.” 

He stopped, racked by his cough; then 
went on: 

“We had luck at first—then Jem broke 
his back—he fell—and I was left with the 
boy. I thought I’d wait—a month or two— 
and then get back to Fort St. John. But 
—I fell sick—got worse and worse—haven't 
done anything for weeks. A good job there 
—of food and wood. I’m going 
to peter out. But—somehow, I felt some- 
one would—come. Her boy wouldn't be— 
left—alone. Will you help me?” 

Dennis, still amazed, tried to accept the 
which he found 


was plenty 


marvellous situation in 


himself, 


“T’ll try, of course; meanwhile, can I 
have some grub? I haven't touched 4 
morsel for twelve hours. I'll cook some 


thing tor you too,” 
Help yourself. 
might manage a cup of tea. 


Take what you like. I 
I’m past eat- 
ing.”’ 

Before he turned into the spare bunk that 
night had fallen a victim to the 
baby’s fascinations. He had approached it 
gingerly, half scared at it, but it accepted 
him quite casually, and amused itself by 
pulling at his hair and poking its fingers into 
his eyes, while John Kennedy watched 
silently from his bunk, his fears set at rest 
He would not leave 


Dennis 


by Dennis's frank face. 
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the child to die. That was all that mattered 
now. 

Kennedy lived for nearly three weeks after 
Dennis came to Ixenrick’s shanty, and in 
that time he and Dennis drew very near 
together. IXennedy’s relief and gratitude 
that he had turned up in the nick of time 
were very touching; and the younger man, 
on his side, was curiously attracted by the 
dying trapper and his sad plight. He 
promised solemnly to take charge of little 
Dick, and they planned together that he 
should move down by easy stages to Fort 
St. John. In the spring he could return to 
Snake River for his share of furs and also 
Kennedy's, which would make provision for 
little Dick. 

As for Henderson, he faded entirely from 
his partner’s mind during this week, occupied 
as he was in tending Kennedy and looking 
after the baby. He used to smile to him- 
self in the dark nights at the ease and 
rapidity with which he had surrendered to 
the baby. He felt almost like a big boy 
himself. 

It was not until the evening of the day on 
which he buried Kennedy—after the baby 
was asleep, rolled up in its blankets—and 
Dennis was smoking a pipe, that the fact 


of Peter’s existence came back to him. fe 
thought, with a twinge, that while he had 
enjoyed a good supper Peter was probably 
having to economise rigorously. Dennis 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Jt’s his own pig-headedness. I couldn't 
make him come. It was no use both of us 
dying like flies. If he couldn’t trust me 
not to put a knife into him we are better 
apart. But J’ll leave some grub here, and 
then, if he follows me, he’ll find something 
to help him. I can’t do more. I promised 
Kennedy I'd look after the boy.” 

His eye, roving round the room, fell on a 
calendar pinned against the wall. It was 
the kind that shows a month at a time, with 
a date and a quotation for each day. Dennis 
got up to glance at it, and was disappointed 
to find that the quotations were texts. He 
had hoped for some of his favourite poets. 
Then he gave a whistle. 

“ By Jove! To-day’s December the 15th. 
I see Kennedy has marked off the dates. It 
will be Christmas in ten days’ time. I'd 
almost lost count of the months at Snake 
River.” 

He stared thoughtfully at the calendar. 
Ther he began again : 

“ If we start to-morrow we might get down 


“Dennis shut the door and stood rooted to the ground in Drawn by 


sheer amazement. A baby—in this God-forsaken place !’’ 
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It will 
They will 
some tun. 


to Fort St. John by Christmas Day. 
be good to see the fellows again. 
have Christmas dinner and 
Won’t they roar at the baby ? ”’ 

His travelled to Christmas Day 
marked on the calendar in red, and he saw 
the text: ‘‘ Unto us a Son is given.’’ He 
read it unheedingly, then turned into his 


a 


eyes 


bunk, and lay considering the plans for his 
journey. But his thoughts turned _per- 
sistently back to Peter, alone in the Desolate 
Lands. There be no Christmas 
dinner for him, he had the to 
shoot something. Anyhow, the flour and 
bacon must be almost 


would 


unless luck 


gone by this time. 


“T can’t help him,’’ muttered Dennis 
“Perhaps he'll come on here.’ But he 
knew that Peter's obstinacy would never 
permit him to do that. He would starve 
sooner. And starve he inevitably must 
before the winter was over. Dennis saw 


the tragedy with clearer eyes than hitherto 
Here was food in plenty ; 
man 


there a starving 


He fell asleep while the picture was clear 
his mind, to be all night 
dreams of Christmas, the old 
in England; time he 
found himself repeating the words, “* lt 


in haunted by 
home 


he 
nto 


and of 
and eve ry woke 
us a Son is given 

“What on earth makes the thing stick 
in my mind?” he asked himself irritably 
next morning, as he dressed little Dick with 
clumsy but gentk it 
was finding out that Christmas is so near. 
‘Unto us.’ Unto me 
for your father gave you into my keeping 
entirely, so you 


ms 
“us 


fingers. suppose 


it should be, sonny 
my bov now. ‘ Unto 
us. Well, that can only mean Peter, 


and I don’t 
you.” 


are 


reckon Peter wants a share of 


Dick laughed in sympathy with Dennis's 
grim smile, and demanded condensed milk 
ind buckwheat cake in unmistakable 


tures. Dennis fed him, and in the intervals 
of satisfying his own hunger his thoughts 
hammered persistently. Day in 


nine days’ time, and he was contemplating a 


Christmas 


Christmas dinner at Fort St. John, and had 
left Peter, his friend—once lis friend, any 
how—alone Unto a Son is given Ile 
and Peter had shared everything since they 
had been partners, till this last quarrel 
Could he leave Peter to his fate? Bother 
it all, it wasn’t all Peter’s fault. He had 
been disgustingly to blame too, Dennis 


laid down his knife and fork and addresseq 
Dick : 

“ The old calendar says ‘ Unto us a Son 
is given,’ sonny. And 
you're the son that has been given to me, 
and Peter shall have his share if he will, 
so back we go to Snake River to take the 
old fellow a Christmas present and a Christ. 
mas dinner.” 


I learnt it long ago. 


Thus did Dennis veil his deeper feelings, 
but in his heart he felt, after many years, 


an echo of the old Christmas message, 
Rancour and ill-will were impossible at this 
season, 

It was not till Christmas morning that 


Dennis sighted the shanty beyond Snake 
River The journey had_ been a 
heavy one, laden as he was with the baby 
and 


again 


a store of food, but the baby seemed 
quite unaffected by the cold. 

Dennis tried the door with some trepida- 
Tlow Peter receive him? But 
the shanty was empty, though the fire was 


tion. would 


alight and a good pile of wood lay beside it. 
Dennis put down his burdens. 


“Good luck, old chap. We'll make a 
surprise for him Here, you sit clear and 
I'll get ready.’ He unrolled Dick and 
planted him on the bunk, satisfying him 
with some maple sugar. Then he set t 
work. 

An examination showed him that Peter 
had practically finished the food. Dennis 
supposed that he had gone out to try and 


shoot 
took out supplies 
a tablecloth on the boards which, supported 


something 


He opened his pack and 
An old newspaper made 
On this he set 


on logs, did duty as a table. 


out his Christmas dinner 


be fried, 


bacon, ready to 
buckwheat cakes, a tin of 
ot all of which 
he had found in Kennedy’s stores. A Union 
Jack handkerchief was the crowning glory 
Then he set to work to pluck a bird which 
he had shot For the next two hours he was 
deep in the mysteries of cooking, while Dick 


beans, 


salmon, and another pears, 


went to sleep in the bunk 
Peter’ 


which would bring him back 


regular habits, 
About 


nnis counted on 


at dusk. 


that time the bird was done to a turn, and 
Dick, waking up, was cleaned and brushed 
till his cheeks were red and his hair like spun 
gold. Dennis surveyed the table with satis- 
faction. His quick ears heard approaching 
footsteps Ile was surprised to find his 
heart beating faster. The door moved 
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slowly, and Peter stood in the opening. It 
vas Peter, but an older, gaunter Peter, with 
hollows under his and 
So soon does privation set its 


eyes stooping 
shoulders 
mark in the Desolate Lands. 

Peter’s eyes fixed themselves on the table. 
Dennis caught the glitter that leapt into 
them at the sight of the food, Then he re- 
covered himself and stared stonily at his 
partner. 
of his reception : 

‘ [t’s Christmas Day, old man, so J came 
And I've brought a present with me. 
We've always shared till now, and I thought 
ycu might care to still. 
given.’ It’s been running in my head— 
Christmas Day—and here’s the child, and 
here’s the dinner—there’s nothing missing.”’ 

Dennis rattled on, talking what he knew 
was utter rubbish. Peter still stared. 

“* So you've come back,” he said slowly. 
“Come to spy out the land. Well, you can 
take your food and go. I don’t want it or 


Dennis spoke nervously, doubtful 


bac k. 


‘Unto us a son is 


you. This shanty’s mine now, so—git!” 
He flung out the words like bombs. 
Dennis wavered before the furious eyes. 


Chen Dick toddled into the breach, clutch- 
ing a buckwheat cake which he held out to 
Peter, The latter started, as if he had only 
just noticed the child. 

\ kid!’ he muttered. 

Dick flung aside the cake, and clinging to 
Peter, tried to lift himself up. ‘“‘ Up—up!” 
he cried. Jt was his only word. 

Dennis held his breath. Peter stared 
sombrely at the child in his little skin coat. 
“Up—up!” repeated Dick, and the big 
man stooped mechanically and lifted the 
Dick rubbed his soft 
face confidingly against the rough one and 
patted the cheeks. He chuckled with de- 
light, and stuck his fingers through Peter’s 
long, unkempt hair. 

Where did he come from ? 
manded. 


boy into his arms. 


” 


Peter de- 


He's a Christmas present,’’ returned 
Dennis. “I'll tell you all about him if 
you'll shut the door and sit down. This 


dinner is from him too—not from me—so 
you needn’t scruple about sharing it.’ 
Peter turned and shut the then 
stumbled to a stool, still holding his burden, 
Dennis noted with surprise how deftly he 


door, 


held him, so unlike his own clumsy methods, 
It seemed almost as though he must have 
had experience. He listened in silence to 
Dennis's story, told while the latter dished up 
dinner, and to the accompaniment of Dick's 
Then he said _ briefly: 
“If we're going to have dinner, let’s have 
it.’ And Dennis, marvelling, sat down. 
There was not much left after the Christ. 
mas feast was over. Dick ornamented him- 
self with pear juice, then wiped his sticky 


joyous gurglings. 


Peter caught him 
up and tossed him up to the low ceiling. It 
was Dennis’s turn to stare. 

Suddenly Peter set him down and looked 
queerly at his partner, 

“ Thad a kid once—just that age—he died 
It sort of took me by the 
throat when I saw that one.” 

* You—had a boy—you—were married ? 
ejaculated Dennis. A leaf of Peter’s his- 
tory was suddenly unfolded of which he had 


fingers on Peter’s coat. 


—and his mother. 


been absolutely ignorant. 

“Tt was fifteen years ago—long before I 
you. He year. I've 
never told anyone. I closed it all down.” 

Dennis remained in silent sympathy, 
knowing that Peter would want no words. 


knew only lived a 


He smoked his pipe and watched Dick 
staggering round Peter. Then he spoke 


again : 

“There’s plenty of food at Kenrick’s 
shanty, and I promised Kennedy to take 
the boy down to Fort St. John. Shall we 
start to-morrow ? ” 

He held his breath. Would Peter come? 
If not, what was he to do ? 

Peter interposed an arm between Dick 
and the fire, then growled : 
““ Why should I come ? 

not mine.” 

‘Yours, I fancy, by the way he sticks to 
you,” grinned Dennis. ‘‘ He hasn't looked 
at me since you came on the scene. Peter, 
old man, shall we make it up and go down 
to Fort St. John together ?”’ 

“Then we'd best turn in early,” said 
Peter gruftly, “if we start to-morrow.” 

The next morning, with their furs and 
other possessions on their sled, they turned 
their backs on the hut and set their faces 
towards 

But Peter carried the baby. 


He’s your kid— 


Kenrick’s shanty. 
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“THE NIGHT OF MOTHERS” 


By 
VIOLET M. METHLEY 


S the light there yet, mother ?” 
There was a harsh note of strained 
anxiety in Ismérie de Vieuzac’s ques- 
tion. The voice which answered from the 
window recess sounded, by contrast, wonder- 

fully sweet and calm 

‘No. But 

early,” 


courage, dearest; still 

“T know; but—ah! I am so frightened. 
You do not realise what it is to be hunted 
like wild beasts—to know that pitiless, cruel 
enemies are close at hand. If they should 
reach Trévilion before we are gone—if they 
should find Armand here, wounded, helpless ! 
Oh, mother, mother ! 

The disjointed speech ended in an out- 
burst of tears, and Madame St. Amaury 
came to kneel beside her daughter, slipping 


gl 


Drawn by 
Brock, R.A. 


one arm round the slender shoulders. She 
knew well what a terrible strain of mind and 
body alike had reduced gay, courageous 
Ismérie to such hysterical weakness. She 
knew that the girl was beside herself with 
fear, not for her own safety, but for that of 
her husband, whom she loved with all the 
passionate strength of her nature. 

For the first time in their married life 
that husband was unconscious of her need, 
Ife lay in a heavy stupor upon the impro- 
vised bed, by the glowing peat fire, in his 
utter helplessness very unlike that intrepid 
leader of the Vendéans whom the Revolu- 
tionary troops so feared and hated. 

Yet even the valour and skill of Armand 
de Vieuzac and ILenri de La Rochejacquelein, 
of Lescure and Cathelineau, had not sufficed 
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to save the lost cause of La Vendée. The 
Rovalist rebellion had been shattered by the 
under 
Vieuzac, 


grievously 


ledgehammer blows of the “ Blues ”’ 
We terman! Hloche, 
fighti r to the last, had 


a4 


and and de 
been 
wounded in the disastrous retreat across thy 
Loire into Brittany. 

Ismérie, like many another Vendéan wife 
beside her husband 


two faithful 


and had been 
throughout. With the aid of 
Breton soldiers, she had managed to convey 


sister, 


the sorely hurt man to the sea washed 
Manor. of 
mother lived alone. 

Since their arrival the night before 
dead with hardships and fatigue, Madame 
St. Amaury had taken the direction of 
affairs into her gentle, strong hands, leaving 
every 


Trévilion, where her widowed 


almost 


Ismérie to spend every moment, 
thought, upon her wounded husband 

not be afraid, sweetheart,’’ the elder 
woman spoke again, very softly and sooth 
ingly. ‘ Everything is arranged with Luc 
Martin, and he is the most trustworthy and 
loyal fellow in the world. He will anchor 


just outside Trévilion Cove, and when we 
show a light in answer to his signal, he will 
boat to the beach The 


there will be 


send off a small 


sea is calm as a lake to-night ; 


no difficulty, once Gilbert and Pierre have 
carried Armand down We must. start 
directly we see Lu light; it will take 
some time, for the secret passage 1s steep 


and slippery in piaces. 


“There is no other way by which the 
Blues ’ could get down to the beach—you 

are certain ? Ismérie asked feverishly 
I. am absolutely certain. Have I not 


known Trévilion for five-and-twenty years ? 


he one wav to reach the beach is by the 


Smugegler’s Passage, and the one entrance 
to the passage is from our cellar. Verv few 
even amongst the villagers, know how to 
find it.” 


“And they would not betray u 
‘The villagers Nav, 
They would 


Courage, little one by 


Ismeérie, all here 


ire faithful give their liv 


for us willingly. 
this hour to-morrow you will be = safe in 
Eneland, and all 


ships will seem like 


your dangers and hard 
a dream. 

It seems too wonderful to be possible 
I scarcely dare to hope.’ Ismérie drew a 
long, sobbing breath. ‘‘ Oh, mother, what 
bliss it 


afraid 


would be to leep once more un 


-in the certainty of a safe awaking 


will—and very soon!” 


You Madame 
St. Amaury spoke with resolute confideng 
‘ little child, ‘tis 


See, Ismériec, my own 


Christmas Day to-morrow, and Christmas 
brings a message of peace and goodwill 
remember that 

“Peace and goodwill! I have almost 


what the words mean.”  Isméri 
spoke low and _ bitterly Che dear Christ. 
mas of old is dead, mother—killed ; all that 
is left is the fifteenth of Nivose of the Year 
Two of the Republic, One and Indivisible 
Everything beautiful and holy is murdered 
L think ; sometimes L could almost believe 
that God Himself is dead ! 

She spoke hy sterically, and 
Madame St. Amaury’s clasp tightened. 
No, dearest one ; God is 
softly And the message 


forgotten 


wildly, 


not dead,” she 
of Christ- 
however the world 
You will b 
Ismérie, when you 
Bethlehem for 


said 
the same 
troubled. 


mas is always 


may be torn and 
sure of that 
kneel to thank the Christ of 


His safety and protection, 


to-morrow 


“Ah, ye will belheve—if Armand i 
saved ! Suddenly a wistful smile lit tl 
girl’s haggard features. ‘ Is it very wror 


of me to make that a condition of m 

faith 
Madame St. 

daughter The 


strange light 


bent to kiss her 


which cast 


Amaury 

flickering fire, 
shadow 


and upon the ston 


walls and ceiling of th caward-facing room 
the faces of the two, 


of near! 


~howed wonderfully 


alike in spite of the dividing 
a quarte! ofa century 

white hair, the elder 
al unwrinkled, her 
Ismérie’s 


HOW 


For, despite het 
woman’s skin was fine at 
blue eyes very clear and steady. 
face, ravaged as it was by terr 
fear-haunted eyes 


than that of her 


r and lack of 
sleep, with those weary 
looked older, for the time 
mothe 

Phe girl started up with a little frightened 
ound of a low knocking upon the 


cry at the | 
door 
*Oh! what is that le whispered. 
will sec,’ Madame St. Amaury an 
swered rising “And ‘twere best you 
c’s signal 


10 add 


watched at the window for Lu 

after opening the door, 
lis only Manon, dearest 
Madame St. Amaurys 
reflected the 


She paused 
reassuring] 

Once outside 
bearing changed; her face 
fear and anxiety which wa 
written on that of the servant 


3 


) plainly 


Drawn by 


ily ‘ : 
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and Gilbert carried down the unconscious man ’’—z. 9, 
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*“ What is the matter, Manon ? ”’ she asked 
wiftly. 

It is Berton 

“ And 


he brings very ill news ! 


-from the village ! ’’ Manon 
oh, Madame, I fear that 


faspe d. 


Madame St. Amaury’s face grew tense and 
grave, but she still spoke very quietly : 

“* T will come down and see him at once.”’ 

At the foot of the staircase, in the dark- 
panelled hall, a young fisherman stood, a 
lad whom the lady of the Manor had known 
from babyhood. He was plainly almost 
exhausted, his damp hair was matted upon 
his forehead, 
He spoke in a frightened undertone, 


and his breath came in uneven 
gasps. 
as though fearful of his own voice : 
you, Madame. I 
across the moor so that I might reach the 
Manor first—before the soldiers—th«e 
They know that Monsieur de Vieuzac is here 
to take him.” 

“Ah!” Madame St. Amaury drew in her 
breath sharply. ‘ Thanks, 
times, for the 


I came to warn ran 


Blues. 


they're coming 
Berton, a thou- 
We shall be 
beach before they come ; 
None of these soldiers 
can possibly know the Smuggler’s Passage.”’ 

Madame, 
all might be well, but Ruel WKeroulegan 1s 
with them.” 


All the colour 


sand warning. 
able to reach the 


we shall be safe there. 


twas only the soldiers, 


seemed drained in an in- 


stant from Madame St. Amaury’s face and 
lips. 
Ruel Keroulegan !”’ she repeated. 
“Yes; ‘tis he who guides the Republicans 


in pursuit of Monsieur. He has euessed 


how you mean to escape ; he is leading them 
traight to the passage ; with these very 
ears of mine I heard him say so. Oh, 


nothing is impossible to Ruel Keroulegan 


The boy spoke with the bated breath of 
one who names a being sinister and mys 
teriou Indeed very halo of fear sur 
rounded the person of Ruel INeroulegan 
amongst the imple, superstitious Dreton 


The 


a youth 


peasantry of the fishing village. one 
mugegler, who as 
through the 
had 
most violent of 
had thrown all the force 


nature into the cause of the 


time fisherman and 
had 
district for his 
become of late years the 
Republicans. Tk 
of hi 


Revolution, and echoes of his 


made himself famous all 


strength and fiercenes 


lawk 
deeds Cale 
from time to time to the quiet village of hi 
birth, although he 


for many years. 


himself had not returned 


Keroulegan was known to be fighting jp 
the Republican armies opposed to the Ven. 
déans ;_ here, his knowledge of the peopl 
and of the country made him doubly 
valuable. 

Characteristically, Madame St. Amaury 
having once heard Berton’s news, wasted qo 
time in futile questioning. She realised its 
Keroulegan y 
one of the very few who knew well the secret 
of the old passage. 


signi fic ance only too well. 


Indeed, he had nursed 
an open grievance against the dead hus. 
band of Madame St. Amaury, who had 
brought his bride home to the long-empty 
house of 
to the 
smuggler. 
It would be impossible to reach Lu 
Martin’s fishing vessel before the Republican 
soldiers arrived. 


his ancestors, and so put an end 


lawless activities of the young 


Of what use to carry th 
to the beach, to be 
followed there and trapped at the water’ 
cdge 

it seemed to Madame St. Amaury thai 
some outside power inspired her in that 
moment of terrible emergency, aiding het 
Almost in the 
very instant of need a plan seemed ready: 


wounded man down 


to think clearly and swiftly. 
formed in her brain—a plan which was clear 
and uncomplex. And, very simply, in her 
heart thanked that Power {or 
the inspiration. 

To Berton, 


outside 


she 


the calmness of Madam 
seemed a thing incredible. 

“Po not wait 
“They might 
And do not be 

Next 


staircase, 


said kindly 
find you, and suspect you 
afraid ; 
instant 


here,’”’ she 


L know what to dt 


reascending thé 


she Was 
Irom the deeply recessed window 
Ismérie turned, as her mother entered, ane 
her face showed radiant with eager excite 
ment by the light of the lamp which she 


held high above her head. 


‘Oh, mother, all is well!’ she cried 
*T have answered Luc’s signal; we Ca 
fo now at once!’ 

“Ah! that is well, truly.” Madame 


a lone breath of relief. “We 
Ismérie.”” 


Amaury drew 
will not waste a moment, 

With a quiet certainty ol movement ane 
an unrufiled serenity of look, the elder 
completed the necessary prepa! 
And all the time in her heart she 
was praying urgently, de perately, that 
kuel Keroulegan and the soldiers might not 


reach Trévilion until the fugitives were ™ 
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“THE NIGHT 


the passage. For there is no better actress 
than a mother. 

Yet all her courage was needed. There 
were ghastly moments of inward suspense 
as Pierre and Gilbert carried down the un- 
conscious man, She went first, lighting 
their steps, her ears strained for the sound 
of voices, the heavy tramp of approaching 
feet. She could have shrieked with impa- 
tience at the men's ponderous slowness of 
movement: instead, she only laughed at 
Ismérie’s nervous fears. 

They reached the hall, and still there came 
no sound save the sough of the sea, like the 
breathing of some great living thing. 

They descended a worn and uneven stair- 
case, reached at last a huge vaulted cellar, 
hewn from that living rock from which the 
whole Manor seemed to spring like some 
work of Nature herself. 

Madame St. Amaury lighted a second 
lantern and went straight to a certain in- 
listinguishable spot in the rock face. She 
pressed it with unerring fingers, and, as 
though by magic, a huge block of stone 
swung round upon a pivot, disclosing a dark 
passage almost six feet in height. She 
turned towards Ismérie, bracing herself for 
what seemed the hardest part of the task. 

“ All will be well now, dearest,”’ she said. 
“Take up the lantern and go in front. You 
know the way; ‘tis only to follow the pas- 
sage down and down until you reach the 
water’s edge. So good-bye, my child.” 

“ But, mother Ismérie looked at the 
Ider woman perplexedly—‘‘ thought—— 
Surely you are coming with us ?” 
Madame 
“There is no 


“Why, no, I am not coming,” 
st. Amaury said quietly. 
reason why I should, sweetheart.” 

‘ But was it not settled that you should ? ” 
The girl persisted, her hand pressed to her 
forehead. ‘“‘I—surely 
But perhaps I am wrong—I have been so 
I must 


understood — so, 


inghtened—so distracted with fear. 
have mistaken you.” 

“We did speak of it,” her mother said 
cheerfully, “ But L have since decided that 
it is better for me to stay here for the 
present.” 

‘ But—is it safe ?” 

“ Why, who is there to harm me? 2 am 
hot a dangerous and suspected rebel like 
you and Armand, sweetheart! No, no; | 


shall be perfectly safe you need not doubt 
that!” 
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“You are sure ? Ismérie’s eyes sought 
her mother’s face, but found nothing to 
alarm her in its quiet serenity. 

“Sure! But hurry, dearest; you must 
run no risks. Remember, Armand'’s life is 
in your hands.” 

“Yes, yes; we must go at once!” The 
girl's terrors returned; she flung her arms 
about her mother’s neck and kissed her 
hurriedly, feverishly. ‘‘ Good-bye, darling 
mother—good-bye ! ”’ 

Madame St. Amaury held her daughter 
very closely, kissed her very tenderly. 

“God bless you, dearest one!” she said. 
“May He guard you all the way, until you 
and our dear Armand are in safety; and 
may you know all the peace of Christmas 
far from this poor tormented country of 
ours,”’ 

Ismérie bent to take up the lantern. 

“I dare not wait any longer,’’ she said. 
“ Good-bye—good-bye ! ”’ 

Standing at the entrance to the passage, 
Madame St. Amaury watched the little 
party out of sight. After some twenty 
yards, the narrow, sloping corridor curved 
abruptly to the right, hiding them from 
view. Still she stood and listened, tracing 
the journey in imagination, step by step. 

Of a sudden she roused herself abruptly. 
There was much to do, and, maybe, very 
little time. She crossed quickly to a recess 
upon the farther side of the huge cellar, 
where casks and boxes were piled. 

In feverish haste Madame St. Amaury 
sought amongst them. What if that which 
she needed was not to be found? The 
dread gripped at her heart. It was years 
since these stores had been touched, and she 
might well have been mistaken in her vague 
remembrances. 

Suddenly a fair-sized keg caught her eye ; 
with an inarticulate sound of relief she 
opened it and let some of the contents 
trickle through her fingers. Ah, yes, the 
black grains were quite dry; damp gun- 
powder might have ruined all her plans 
even now, 

With some difficulty Madame St. Amaury 
rolled the keg to the entrance of the secret 
, and along it as far as the first bend. 
Hlere she set it close to the wall, under a 
projecting shelf of rock, tilting it sideways, 
so that some of the contents sifted into a 


passage 


pile upon the ground. 
And now to complete the business. For 
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deliberated, her sweet face 
id intent, then gathered up a 
powder and seattered it in 
trail 


a moment she 
very serious a 
handful of the 
a narrow 
of the keg to the 

Into the midst of he 
the murmur ot 


from the mouth 


continuous 
passage entrance 

absorbed attention 
voices 


A loud, 


hand 


broke a new sound 
the fall of feet in the house above 
peremptory voice spoke, so near at 
that the words were plainly audible : 

“ Wait here, all of and watch the 


doors in case the rats try to escape above 


you, 


ground L will go down and make sure that 


the passage is still open.” 


Quick as thought itself, Madame St. 
Amaury drew flint and steel her 
pocket. Stooping, she struck a spark, let 


it fall upon the trail of powder, saw it 


spring, red and glowing, from grain to grain, 

crackling and spitting, tiny, sinister 

messenger. 
Phen she turned 


as heavy fc otsteps descended 


and stood in the entrance 
of the passage 
the stairs—stood there quietly, still holding 
the lantern 

Next 
clashed 
carried by a tall and broad shouldered man, 
paces 


stopped short with amazement and anget 


light 
torch, 


instant its steady yellow 


with the smoky flare of a 


who swung forward a_ few then 


on his dark face 

His dress was something between that of 
a fisherman and the typical sansculottic 
soldier of the day Wide breeches were 
thrust into high sea boots, and his collar 
was open at the neck in sailor fashion, but 
he wore a scarlet woollen “cap of liberty,” 
drawn down over shaggy black locks, and 


sash twisted about his body 


a tricoloured 


held a couple of pistols and a long cavalry 
sword. 
His whole air was wild and ferocious : 


white teeth gleamed in his dark, sunburnt 
and contrast to his black 


blue, like 


face, his eve il 
| 


hair, were of a cold, merciless 
polar icc 

At sight of him vague 
in Madame St. Amaury 


would have 


recollection awoke 
but in any case she 
much-feared 
The fact that 
of the passage wa 
had 
order that his companions might not learn 
that useful 

As for the 


aback for the m 


him as the 
himself, 


known 
Ruel Keroulegan 
he knew the 
sulficient ; 


secret alone 


plainly he come alone in 
secret 
utterly taken 


ment at ight of the tall 


man, he was 


black-robed_ figure of the woman, with her 


steady eyes and quict, beautiful face. 

Before he could collect his wits there can 
a mighty crash from the passage behind hey 
a crash which echoed and reverberated fron 
the walls and ceiling until it died away inte 
silence 

IKKeroulegan read aright 
Madame St 


the sudden tri. 
\maury’s face. With 
} 


he d her roughly 


umph in 
a tierce exclamation 


aside and ran stumbling along the passag 


for a few yards before coming to a sudder 
standstill 

Silence—then a perfect volley of oaths 
Madame St. Amaury’s eyes grew youthfully 
bright. She had succeeded then: the pas- 
sage was blocked by the explosion. She 


could almost have laughed aloud in her joy 
and relief. 


Keroulegan 1 


appeared, his face distorted 


with rage, still muttering curses and impre 


cations Fora moment Madame St. Amaun 
fully expected that he would. strike her 
down, but he topped short, within a fe 
vards, his head thrust forward, his har 


raised 
You did it—vouw he 
Yes.” Madame St 

attempt to 


accused her, 


\maury made 1 


deny or excuse her action 


indeed, her whole bearing gloried in it 


Curse you will escay 


curse you 


blocked, and there is 1 


the passage Is 


other way 


‘You know it! You know it!” he 
mimicked her in a furious snarl. “ And 


you know something else, my _ fine lady 


Do you know that you are going to pay fot 
these gran 1 
you ! 
Amaury 


was no bravad 


Madame St. 
Vet there 


I am_ ready,” 


answered quictly 


in her an he spoke merely as one wh 
states a foregone and foreconsidered cot 
elu 

“ Nothing can ive you! He snatch 


belt * You shall taste tl 


penalty of protecting the enemies of France 


a pistol from hi 


Don't fa you because 


that | hall 
you are a woman ! We are past mercy al 
pity, we patri 

do not hope for either.” 


a touch of scorn in her voice 


You kne it we ere comung 
Ves.” 

fhen h 1 vou dare to defy us? 


| doings of yours Pay, mark 


There was 
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‘Aye, she’s dead! Well, it 
saves us trouble’ ’’—p. U3. 
Because—why, I suppose because IT am 
a mother 

“You think yourself very brave!” he 
sneered 

“Why, no Lam not brave at all.” She 
smiled straight into the face of the furnous 
man But mothers are strange things, 
Ruel Keroulegar Ilave you not seen a 
bird defend her nestlings, even from the cat 
itself? And there was a mother, herself 
scarcely more than a child, who suffered 
lany thi near cighteen hundred years 
g is very night, for the sake of her new 
born baby 

You still believe those old fairy stories, 
lizene IKkeroulegan snecred. 

believe them—ye because my 
mother told them to me when I was a child, 
nN this ‘The Night of Mothers,’ as you 
mother told them » you, Ruel Keroulegan.”’ 

It was som trange instinct which made 
Mad me dt \maury use the old Breton 
Name for the Eve of Christmas—that for- 
sotten name of the Ancient Church it 
Struck a note of memory, untouched tor 


Many years, in the man’s lawless heart. 
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Suddenly he seemed to see a low-pitched 
room—a room full of the sound of the sea, 
lit by a flickering fire of driftwood, which 
showed the worn, sweet face of a woman, 

And he heard again his mother’s 
voice, as she told him the Christmas story. 

“ Perhaps ’tis a foolishness of mothers to 
these old Madame St. 
Amaury’'s words seemed to very 
thoughts. I am sure that if your mother 
had lived she would not have cast them off.” 
‘She is dead,’’ he muttered sullenly. 

“Yes. Perhaps it is better. It would 
have hurt her to see the changes in France 


believe tales.”’ 


echo his 


—and in you.” 
Keroulegan stood silent, his hand still 
fingering the pistol, but there was a new 
look on his rough face—something almost 
wistful. 

Suddenly, from the head of the 
stairs, a voice broke in upon them roughly, 


cellar 


insistently : 
Ruel 


are 


aught hap- 
you?) They'll 
Ixeroulegan, 


Kxeroulegan ! 
Where 
escape if we do not hasten! 


pened amiss ? 


are you there? 
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“Curse them—they’re coming!” Kerou- 
legan muttered. For a perceptible moment 
he hesitated, then spoke in a voice which 
was harsher than 

‘““ Here—do as I say, and quickly ! There’s 
not a moment to waste if you want to 
save your skin!” He caught Madame St. 
Amaury by the wrist and dragged her along 
the passage to where the pile of debris 
blocked the path, 


Lie down ! ”’ 


Cver 


he commanded her gruffly, 
almost fiercely. ‘‘ You must appear to be 
dead you understand? Keep your 
face hidden, and I'll shift the stones—so ! ”’ 

He knelt, moving the loose blocks, so as 


do 


to make it appear that she was crushed be- 
neath their weight, muttering the while in 
a kind of ferocious apology for his weak- 
And, ‘tis not 
I’m any the less a good patriot that I do 
this—not because I don’t hate all aristocrats 
and their handiwork. You've not softened 
my heart—don’t think it! If it had been 
any other night in the year J’d have made 


ness. mark you, because 


an end of you, here and now; but to-night 
—I can’t do it, fool that Iam!” 
“How can I thank you ?” 


Madame St. 


Amaury whispered. 


Best not try 1 may change my mind, 
if you make me too much ashamed of my 
faintheartedness. lis not for your sake 


that I do it; 
had a mother.” 
He broke off as steps came clattering down 


tis because—why, because J 


into the cellar, accompanied by a chorus of 
Voices 

where is he ? 
Or has 


“ Keroulegan Has aught 


harmed him ? he given us the 


slip ? 


Keroulegan strode to the opening of the 
passage and shouted back : 

“No! 
those 
again; they've played us a fine trick! ”’ 

His voice sounded almost incoherent with 
And Madame St. Amaury, listening, 


I’m ne <illed nor a traitor ! 


ed 


ither 


cul aristocrats have foiled 


Us 


rage. 


guessed that so he was working off his 
anger with her, with himself, with the 
world in general. 

“They’ve blown up the passage—'tis 
blocked, so that we cannot reach the sea 
in time, and there’s no other way down to 
But she who played this trick 
on us has met with her reward!” 

“You've killed her ?”’ 

* There was no need—’twas the explosion 
did that. She lies under the stones and 
rubbish, dead as the Capet widow—curse all 


womenfolk, say I! But come and see for 


the cove. 


yourselves 

Madame St. Amaury, lying motionless as 
death itself, heard the sound of footsteps 
approaching down the passage. She felt 
that men were leaning over her, heard their 
heavy breathing, their muttered question 
and answer. 

** Aye, dead—no doubt of that! 
Well, it saves us trouble. Come, we'd best 
there are more of these 
rats abroad for the catching.” 

Receding footsteps—silence—a silence as 
intense as the very grave itself. 

It time Madame St. 
Amaury ventured to struggle to her feet 
from amongst the debris. 

Through thick darkness she groped her 
way back to the staircase, and up it to the 
hall beyond. She reached the room, where 
the fire had died down to a heap of glowing 


she’s 


be going, comrades ; 


was some before 


ashes. 

A new light took its place ; the full moon 
had risen and stretched a silver track across 
the And at the end of that path 
Madame St. Amaury saw the outlines of a 
vessel’s sails, and knew that Ismérie and her 
husband were already far on the road to 
salety. 

Standing bv the window, a great thankful- 
ness filled her heart—a sense of holiness and 
or the power of ‘ The Night of 
the truth the Christmas 


sea. 


peace 
} 


Mothers,”’ ol 


essay 


e, had been proved once more. 
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THE SPIRIT OF 


By Kate Dou 


(Author of ‘* Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,’’ etc.) 


OW can anything new or 
helpful be written on so 
hackneyed a topic as “‘ The 

Spirit of Christmas,” or ‘‘ The Spirit 
of True Giving’’? The subject is 
so familiar, so commonplace, that 
we are apt to shrink from speaking 
of it. 

We hear, on platform or from 
pulpit, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” ‘“‘ Love your 
neighbour as yourself,” “‘ He who 
gives when he is asked has waited 
too long,” until they convey almost 
no meaning. But sometimes the 
old truth, seen by new eyes, takes 
on a different colour, and the blind 
see. ‘Told by a new voice it carries 
a different note, and the deaf hear. 
Warmed by passing through your 
heart, or mine, it falls freshly as 
by a modest miracle. 


The Universal Story 
Nearly two thousand years it is 
—as we roughly count time—since 


the Christmas story was first told ; 

since the Babe was born in a Beth- 

lehem stable, and the Wise Men, 


guided by a star, journeyed by 
night and by day to bring gifts to 
Him. It chances to be a Christian 
story, but what of that? Is there 
one more universal? It is embed- 
ded in literature, embedded in the 
heart of mankind for all time. 
§% What matters it if we are Jew or 
4 Gentile, Greek or Turk, black or 
i white, bond or free, Protestant or 


CHRISTMAS 
glas Wiggin 


Roman Catholic? All that con- 
cerns us is the fact that the story 
of the Christ-Child has persisted 
for centuries, that whenever it is 
simply told it touches the heart of 
humanity, inspiring it to new ten- 
derness and helpfulness; that it 
made Christmas; that it brought 
peace and goodwill to men ; that it 
fixed a new standard and ideal of 
giving. 
“The little Christ-Child smiled at me— 
His eyes were like the sun; 
And down the year, like sunlit tears, 
The pouring light did run.” 


The Spirit of Helpfulness 

The story is told in many lan- 
guages, is expressed in many sym- 
bols, is hidden in many guises. 
There is the legend of St. Chris- 
topher. The child of the legend 
clung to the saint, imploring his 
aid to cross the river. The saint 
felt the burden heavy in mid-stream, 
but when he had made his way 
through the deep waters and reached 
the safety of the shore he found— 
nothing new, something as old as 
life or death or birth, found that 
the burden was a blessing ; found 
that the babe he had borne upon 
his feeble shoulders was of heavenly 
origin. It is just a legend of St. 
Christopher, and there are no saints 
nowadays, or else there are so many 
that we pay no heed to them— 
which is it? At any rate it is 
good to remember that St. Chris- 
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topher in succouring the child was 
really helping the Prince of Peace. 
For one thing we want to wage a 
war against sordid, reluctant giving ; 
and against the thoughtless, taste- 
less, extravagant bestowal of silly, 


spurious things, bought in such 
weariness and indifference and haste 
that on December 26th the modern 
Santa Claus might justifiably hang 
on the chimney a huge sign read- 
ing, ‘“‘ Do your Christmas swapping 
early! Re-mark all goods and dts- 
pose of them to your acquaintances 
with a New Year's card.” 


A Better Christmas this Year 

Shall we try to make this year a 
better sort of Christmas party 
not for getting but for giving and 
sharing ; not for empty - minded 
gaiety, but for the joy that belongs 
to the day and the season? It may 
not be a perfect party, just at first, 
for we have rather an imperfect 
world to deal with, and our im- 
perfect selves as well; but let us 
make a beautiful beginning at any 
rate. J,et us begin to make the 
mood right here, and now, and by 
Christmas Day we shall come to- 
gether radiating goodwill. ‘There 
will be an atmosphere of fellowship 
and friendliness foreign to many 
Christmas parties, notwithstanding 
the fact that there will inevitably 
be strangers gathered there. Have 
we never met before? Why, the 
heart 1s the true meeting-place of 
friends, and at the real Christmas 
party we shall all be pilgrims going 
the same what necd is 
there of introduction ? 

And now what of the gifts at our 
Christmas party? What shall we 
give ? What kind of riches is ours 
to give ? How shall we enrich our- 
selves to be ready for giving ? 

Kvidently a bank 


road, SO 


account, or 


even a full purse, cannot be had for 
the wishing, or asking, or praying, 
or even sometimes by working for 
it. Yet money is a great thing to 
give. It is foolish, it is churlish to 
deny it; but the delightful fact is, 
that money is no more useful than 
many another humbler gift, when 
we try to estimate the values of the 
various forces that make the world 
happier and better. If we have not 
got money we cannot give it, that 
is very certain, and we are also often 
limited in intellectual gifts that can 
be used for the service of humanity. 
Knowledge in its best sense means 
more than mere information: it 
means inspiration, a wider horizon, 
a larger ability to stimulate and aid 
the weaker brethren ; but it is very 
clear that a man or woman who 
works eight or ten hours on week- 
days, and has a dozen duties and 
responsibilities for evenings and 
Sundays, cannot do much reading 
or studying. Fortunately there are 
other avenues than books by which 
knowledge can be attained, and it 
is better to feel deeply a few things 
than merely to know about ten 
thousand; but, broadly speaking, 
the cultivation of the intellect is 
attended with considerable difh- 
culty, and takes a certain amount 
of leisure, so that we cannot all 
give the treasures of a well-stocked 
mind to our fellow-creatures. 


The Best of Gifts 

Then what is left 2? Why, is it 
not wonderful that, after all, the 
very best part of ourselves is left to 
gi\ e—-the riches of heart and spirit 

and that there we are less limited 
than in any other department of 
giving I doubt that a first-class 
brain can ever be made out of a 
third-class one, though by infinite 
industry it may be developed into 
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the second class, perhaps ; but al- 
most anyone with a germ of desire 
can have a first-class heart ! 

Some unfortunates are like human 
scribbling books, blotted all over 
with the mistakes and follies of their 
parents; some wretched human 
beings are hampered, not by the 
kind of poverty that stimulates, 
but the kind that enfeebles and 
crushes. Others are thwarted in 
their ambitions, or depressed and 
embittered by cruel physical pain, 
or they have starved for love and 
have never had a mouthful flung to 
them. We cannot expect these to 
dispense sunshine on every side and 
be royally generous with their gifts 
of heart and spirit—though some of 
them do achieve wonders even with 
their pitiful equipment ; but here 
is an opportunity for us who are 
not afflicted. Why not for the 
sake of Christmas find one or two 
needy, unhappy, discouraged, lonely 
ones here or there, who have less 
than we, and give of what we have ? 
We do not know one? Beware! 
What would that mean except that 
we do not draw them to us ? 


A Doubtful Blessing 

A woman of forty years said to 
me not long ago: ‘I am very 
fortunate. I don't really know any 
very afflicted or unhappy people. 
Almost everyone I meet has a fairly 
comfortable life. Of course, many 
of them have to work, but they are 
all the better for that. And people 
never tell me their troubles! It is 
true I am rather reserved and am 
not in the habit of making confi- 
dences myself. So perhaps I influ- 
ence others to stand on_ their 
dignity ! 

I remembered on the instant a 
certain parody on a famous hymn 
ot Dr, Watts: 


OF CHRISTMAS 


“ Whene'er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see! 
And as I never looks at them, 
They never looks at me.” 

Which of us would choose that 
attitude of mind and heart, so safe 
from intrusion, so comfortably en- 
trenched in selfishness? ‘Think of 
having a hand that has never held 
another’s when it needed sym- 
pathy or courage; think of pos- 
sessing a wretched good-for-nothing 
shoulder that has never been cried 
on some time or other ! 


The Cry of the Shrinking Heart 

If we could ever realise when our 
natures are becoming poverty- 
stricken, arid and dry, perhaps we 
could alter them before it is too 
late. If only we could be brave 
enough to come close to life and say 
to it: “I am willing to be ploughed 
deep if that is the only way I can 
be made tender! Send sorrow if 
it must be, that tears may fall on 
my sterile heart and soften it! 
Give me as much joy as I can earn, 
or can be trusted with, that sun- 
shine may help to make me sweeter 
and more fertile ; only teach me to 
live in the deeps of myself, giving 
all I have to give, holding nothing 
back lest it dwindle and die in the 
holding ! ” 

It does not mean conceit or vanity 
when you believe in those powers 
that permit you to give generously, 
even royally, such things as smiles, 
kind words, praise, comfort, good 
cheer, courage, happiness, love, 
compassion, heart’s ease! All these 
we sometimes say “ cost nothing.” 
Alas! which one of us would say it 
costs nothing to cultivate a golden 
heart ? If it were easy, if it could 
be attained by a momentary im- 
pulse for good, a transient effort 
to achieve the ideal, most of us 
would be saints at this very moment! 
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lights the lovely fire ; but 

brings thee still no nigher 
lo thy heart's desire. 

Work, work, and thou shalt know !” 


* Longin 


Surely longing and work together 
will bring results, so let us cling to 
the belief that the heart of gold is 
at least a spiritual possibility. What- 
ever our creed, or belief, or theory, 
or philosophy, of life—even if it is 
very vague and chaotic, even if it 
is something that in our moments 
of discouragement or ignorance we 
may call our unbelief—in spite of 
all, do any of us really feel that we 
are drifting helplessly, hopelessly 
along, with no compass, no star, no 
steering gear, no guide of any sort, 
within or without—no impulse we 
can trust, nothing to give, of any 
worth, because we ourselves have 
been so poorly dowered ? I doubt 
it. 

What We Do Know 

We do not quite know how, 
why, or from whence we came, or 
whither we are bound ; but we know 
that we must have been created, 
set in motion, lighted by some far 
greater force than we have any 
inkling of. And if so, then we do 
not stand wholly alone in this be- 
wildering world. ‘The main thing 
is to establish a sort of relation with 
this great source of power, by what- 
ever name we choose to call it : set 
up our claim, count upon it confi- 
dently, magnify our kinship. Then 
who shall fix the limit of our help- 
fulness? If our well is deep like 
that of the patriarch Jacob, it can- 
not be exhausted. While we draw 
upon it, it draws upon the unspent 
springs, the clouds, the air, the sea. 
The very universe must suspend 


payment and become bankrupt 


before our bounty can fail ! 
Have I written anything new ? 
But in the writing of 


Not a word. 


it I have warmed my own heart 
through and through, as if by the 
touch of yours! I have trimmed 
my own lamp, if I have not yours, 
by reathirming that the most pre- 
cious thing in the world to give to 
your mother, your father, your 
sister, brother, husband, wife, your 
child, your friend, your God, is 
yourself—and that the chief busi- 
ness of life is the making of that 
self inexhaustibly rich for giving, 


Love the Only Teacher 

In the gathering of such riches 
love is the only teacher. In a 
climate of indifference, coldness, 
remoteness, lethargy, nothing can 
really grow ; the better part of us 
merely exists, in a colourless, flabby, 
boneless sort of way. As for hate, 
it blights, blasts, kills everything 
that it touches; there is no hope 
for a golden heart if it harbours 
hate. Only warm love—that makes 
us participators in life, not ob- 
servers and critics and doubters- 
only love nourishes, feeds, stimu- 
lates all that is best and divinest 
in us. I do not mean the love that 
is mawkish and sentimental, a thing 
of silly sighs and sing-song. The 
love I mean is strong ; it vitalises, 
energises, uplifts, makes us creative, 
converting the dull, dead-and-alive 
task into joy. ay Duty tires so soon; 
love runs all the way!”’ Only love 
helps us to bear an injury, only love 
helps us to forgive. Only love can 
create the cheerful, the wise, the 
understanding giver. 

Bring it to your Christmas party. 
Every candle on the tree will burn 
the more brightly for it, and the 
light that streams from the room 
where you meet may be at least a 
pale reflection of the smile that has 
been shining down the centuries, 
warming and illuminating the world. 
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THREE CHRISTMASES 


By 


Mrs. GEO. DE HORNE VAIZEY 


CHRISTMAS, 1913 

T was Christmas night, and Lady Baldry 
had organised a dance in the great 
hall of her ancestral mansion for the 
amusement of the house party who were 
spending the festive season beneath her 
roof. For three long days the young people 
had made merry together ; to-morrow they 
would separate and return to their several 


homes, Victor Bruce and Moira Chamber- 
lain, “sitting out’’ in a quiet corner of aa 


upper landing, discussed the coming sepa- 
ration with the startling frankness of modern 
youth. 

“Awful sell for the rest of ’em that we’ve 
not brought it off!’’ Victor said calmly. 
“They made dead sure we should get en- 
gaged.” 

Moira laughed, serene and unperturbed. 

“Tf you’d any nice feeling you’d propose 
at once, so that I could flourish your scalp. 
I'd promise certain sure that I’d refuse.” 

“ Awfully kind of you, but—I don’t think 
I'll go quite so far, thanks! You 
there’s always the beastly possibility tha 
I might find myself in earnest. . . . You're 
so nailing pretty, and we've hit it off so 
well... . Don’t know when I've enjoyed 


7? 


three days more ! 


see, 


The girl gave him an appreciative glance 
over the top of her feather fan. 

“That's ripping of you. Same here! I 
don’t mind confessing that if I hadn't known 
before you arrived on the scene, that you 
were—er— 

“A hopeless detrimental, with a beggarly 
ive hundred a year, and jolly poor prospects 
of ever making more.” 

“Justso! With that danger signal before 
me I was proof even against your beawx 
veux. They you know! The 
handsomest eyes I've ever seen in a man’s 
lace 


are beaux, 


Quite thrown away. They ought 


to have been But 


viven live 


hundred a vear !”’ 
Pretty close sailing, isn’t it ? 


to a girl. 


1 get 


*.* Dramatic rights reserved, 


iOS 


into debt myself. All the same, you know it 
would have been fun—you and I together 
in a doll’s cottage, playing at keeping house. 
. We'd have had good sport!” 

“Till the bills came in! But it wouldn’l 
be a cottage. It would be a horrid yellow, 
brick villa, with an aspidistra in the win- 
dow, and coloured tiles in the porch. There 
would be a parlour in front and a dining 
room at the back, looking out on the kitchen 
wall, and a patch of desolate garden. Have 
you ever studied the back gardens of subur- 
ban villas as seen from the train windows ? 
And upstairs there’d be a bath ’’—she eyed 
the long figure with twinkling eyes—‘ in 
which you might possibly huddle, but could 
never lie down! ”’ She shuddered eloquently. 
““ We should hate each other at the end of a 
week ! ” 

“IT expect we should. They used to do 
it, you know—our parents, and the people 
before them, and it worked all right; but 
we seem to have lost the knack. . . . You're 
the prettiest girl I've ever met. I'd marry 
you to-morrow if I had pots of money. I 
believe you’d marry me, but, as things are, 
I prefer to spend my five hundred on my- 
self. I expect you'd prefer to marry a rich 
man, even without the beaux yeux!” 

The girl looked him full in the face with 
her clear, hard, young eyes, 

“Rather! Money covers a multitude of 


sins. I need not see too much of him, you 
know. In a big house there’s lots of room, 


and I'd train him carefully, so that we could 
each go our own way.” 

For a moment the man’s face hardened. 
Deep, deep down in his heart something 
stirred and protested. It was the old, in- 
herited instinct of reverence for woman, of 
belief in her purity and singleness of soul, 
but it was buried so deep that he failed to 
recognise its nature, and reproached himself 
for a “Don't be a silly 
ass!’ he told himself mentally. Aloud, he 
cried jauntily;: ‘Ask me down sometimes, 


foolish weakness. 
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won't you? I'm a good shot, and quite a 
handy man at theatricals and dances, Pro- 
mise to make Midas put me down on his 
visitors’ list !”’ 

“ First catch your hare!” said Moira 
lightly. ‘I regret to say there are no 
millionaire aspirants knocking about at 
present. Never mind! I'll have a _ better 
chance next year. My father has lost a 
pile of money the last few years; but now 
he has put most of his remaining capital 
in a motor business. It’s quite good, 
they say, if you have a connection; and 
one can't be squeamish these days. They 
have just succeeded in getting through an 
immense contract with some engine works 
at Liége, which will keep things booming 
for some years at least ; so I’m promised a 


season in town. . Do you know where 


Liége is ?”’ 

““ Somewhere—er—in the north of France, 
isn't 

“T knew it! I saw by your blank ex- 
pression that you hadn’t an idea! What 
did you go to Oxford for, may I ask?” 

To forget all that I had learned at a 
public school, of course! Whoever does 
anything else ?”’ 

Moira Chamberlain leant back in_ her 
low chair and stared critically at the figure 
beside her. Dark, sleek head, long, slim 
limbs, hands carefully manicured, feet en- 
cased in delicate silk socks. The cut of the 
evening suit proved it to be absolutely the 
latest specimen of the tailor’s art ; the white 
waistcoat was fastened with jewelled buttons, 

Deep, deep down in the girl's heart 
something stirred and protested. It was 
the old inherited instinct of feminine reli 
ance upon man, of feminine joy in his 
strength and vitality but it was buried so 
deeply that she also failed to recognise its 
nature. She was conscious only of a feeling 
of impatience, which made her say pettishly 

“Is there nothing you really care for 
Nothing about which you are really in 
carnest 

Victor debated, his eyes thoughtfully star 
ing into space. 

“ Don't—think—there—is ! Except sport, 
of course. A fellow is keen there as a matter 
of course. He must play the game! But 
ordinary thing No, | think not 
Awful fag, y’ know, being in earnest, and 
worrying your head about what's going to 
happen. ‘ Leave ‘em alone, and they'll com 


home!’ That's my motto, and it works out 
all right. Hang it all! We are only young 
once. Why shouldn't we havea good time} 

Now, there’s you, for instance! ]f] 
had let myself go, and been ‘ in earnest,’ a; 
you call it, I should have been left with, 
pretty big ache for my pains. I’ve neve 
been in love, but I’ve seen a fellow who was 
and who had been turned down, and—give 
you my word : he was a warning! I saidt 
myself, ‘ Victor, my boy, go easy! Don't 
make a hash of your life by losing your heart 
to a girl who can’t contribute her share to the 
family purse.’ ”’ 

“But I suppose if I could—if you had 
known that my father had made a lot o 
money, instead of losing it, and that I was 
his only girl >——” 

She looked into his eyes ; he looked into 
hers: a faint flush rose in her cheeks; a 
muscle at the corner of his lips twitched 
and twitched again. Under the glamour of 
that long, mutual glance the hard composure 
threatened to break down. 

“ Rather !”’ he said deeply. “ And you, 
Moira—would you ?” . 

Moira straightened her skirts and rose 
slowly from her seat. 

“Who knows? If one were rich, one 
might indulge in—luxuries! You would 
be a husband de Juxe, an ideal play- 
I might have been 
But I'm nd 
rich, you see, and neither are you. Isn'tit 
rather feeble to discuss impossibilities ?” 

“Moira!’’ The man came a step nearer, 
and spoke in a quick, hoarse voice. “It's 
the Jast night! I mayn't see you again 
Will you give me a kiss, just—just for Ie 


membrance’ sake ? 


mate for idle hours; 
tempted to pay the price. 


The girl drew back quickly. 

“Certainly not. Don’t be silly, Victor. 
We have buried sentiment so far—pray dont 
grow mawkish for the farewell. . There's 
the music beginning again! That rattling 
two-step! We are losing half our dance. 

‘Oh, by Jove, yes! That won't do. 


Come along, we'll do a bolt. . « 


I’ve been an ass.” ... 


CHRISTMAS, 1914 


T was Christmas night The 
country town was. filled with troops 
In three days they were to move 0 


to a larger camp but for those three Gay: 
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accommodation had been demanded from 
the householders of the neighbourhood. 
Useless to refuse to billet the men: the 
sergeant simply walked round the premises 
and decided for himself how many could 
be received. Tew people 

made any objection to 
men who had come forward to fight for 
England in her hour of need, and it was 
rumoured that those rare exceptions had 
lost rather than gained by their refusals. 
“Can't possibly take in two men, can't you, 
mum,” the sergeant had replied jauntily to 
one grim-faced wife; ‘then I shall have 
the pleasure of sending you four!’ 
true to his word, the four men had arrived ! 

Down at the bottom of Mill Lane stood 
the old Mill House, lately rented bya family 
named Chamberlain, to whom, local gossip 
had it, the war had brought a near approach 
to financial ruin. Mr. Chamberlain had 
had immense contracts for motor engines 
with a firm in—Liége! At the outbreak of 
war he had cabled madly—begging, insist- 
ing, that the goods should be forwarded 
without delay!” Alas and alas! Did 
the wires ever arrive? Was the man to 
whom they were addressed alive to read 


very few indeed 
receiving the 


them ? Silence descended like a cloud; but 
the cloud was rent with flame. 
Poor Mr. Chamberlain seemed qu-te 


crushed. His wife looked a poor dazed 
thing. The daughter (again to quote the 
local gossip) was a doll—a lovely, dainty, 
flighty slip of a girl; but they did say she 
was more useful than she looked. The 
charwoman who helped once a week at the 
Mill House reported to other employers 
that it was wonderful how she “ turned to.” 
“ Laughs, and goes at it! Wears gloves 
over her hands to keep ’em white, but you'd 
be surprised how quick she is. Tell her 
once, and she knows it next time, and a 
rare one to bustle round.” 

On this Christmas evening of the fateful 
year 1914 Moira Chamberlain had entered 
the scullery and announced her intention of 
washing up. The one old servant who had 
followed the family into retirement was 
worn out after the heavy work of the day, 
and had still her share of tidying to do in 
the kitchen, She protested, as in duty 
bound, but her young mistress waved her 
aside, 

“Nonsense, Mary. You have worked 
like a horse all day. It’s a poor thing if I] 


can’t help you for an hour. Now that we 
have six extra men billeted in the house it’ 
impossible that you can manage alone, | 
help with the cooking; but I can 
I don’t dislike jt— 
much ! if Lean have oceans of hot water : Dyt 


can't 
and | will, wash up. 


if I lived alone I'd have paper plates. Oh 
yes ! it’s all right. I’ve changed my dress 
and this pinafore comes down to my knees 
I'll roll up my sleeves, for I can't help 
splashing.” 

Old Mary looked, and shook her head, 
Like most old family servants, she was 
thoroughly conservative, and it gave her 
positive pain to behold her young mistress 
in working kit, standing over a pile of greasy 
dishes, like any bit of a servant girl. 

“It’s no use saying I don’t like it,” sh 
grumbled. “ If you've made up your mind 
you'll do it, whatever I say; but it goes 
you. . . . Aye, Miss 


” 


against me to see 
Moira! These is changed days. 

The girl's face twitched. The edge of 
dress which showed beneath her pinafore 
was black in hue. There was mourning in 
her heart also, but she said briskly: 

“ Don't talk of it, Mary, please, If you 
want to help me, give me work. If you 
had any idea how much easier it is to bustle 
about, and scour and sweep, than to sit stil 
in the drawing-room and think! That 
drives me mad. . . . Go off to your own 
work, there’s a good soul, and leave met 
mine.” 

“ Tf one of them big hulking fellows would 
just grumbled Mary, sotto 
she took her departure. Now whether 
she opened the door of the room where 
the billeted men were sitting, and dropped 
a hint, or whether some telegraphic messag' 
was taken by the air, history sayeth not, but 
certain it is, that within five minutes from 
her departure, a tap sounded on the scullery 


voce, a 


door, and a man’s voice asked briskly: 

“Excuse me—can I help with the wash: 
ing up?” 

Moira Chamberlain turned, wet plate 1 
hand, and stared at the khaki-clad form 
Amazement showed in her face. She dropped 
the plate into the basin of hot water and 
held out a wet, steaming hand. 

“ You! Victor Bruce! Of all the cun- 
ous things! . . . Are you one of the men 
who are 

Billeted here? 
luck! Is it really you? 


am! I 
Moira Chamber 


say, W hat 
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THREE CHRISTMASES 


lain, by all that’s extraordinary! I can't 


believe it. . . Moira—dwashing dishes !” 
“At a scullery sink! And such greasy 
ones, too. And you -?” ‘The girl’s eyes 


scanned the man sharply from head to foot, 
“\ Tommy! Is it possible? You must 
serve, of course. I knew you would serve, 
but—why not a commission ? ” 

Private Victor Bruce took off his coat, and 
in leisurely fashion proceeded to roll up his 
shirt-sleeves. 

“Well, I had a fancy for getting to know 
the ropes, to know them for myself, right 
fom the start. The commission may 
follow later on. There’s plenty of time, 
unfortunately, but if I’m to be any good as 
an officer I must first find out what it feels 
like to be in the ranks. Then I shall be 
able to lead my men!” 

Moira looked at him approvingly. 

“Sporting of you! I like that. I wish 
some of the others felt the same.” 

“Oh, they do——” he said quickly. 
“Hundreds of 'em. Thousands! Quite a 
cmmon thing, give you my word. Two 
of my old College chums joined with 
me.” 

He had helped himself to a second towel 
by this time, and, in answer to his expec- 
tant attitude, Moira automatically went 
back to her task. The greasy plate was 
wiped over, swirled in clean water, and 
handed over to be dried. 

“T’'m afraid you'll find it hard! Some of 
the camps are very bad. Even the officers 
complain, but the men——”’ 

“Oh, well!’ Victor said easily. ‘‘ One 
must play the game! ”’ 

He had said that before. Said it about the 
sport which provided the one serious inter- 
est in life. Moira remembered, with a quick 
stab of pain, the graceful, lounging figure ; 
the white, manicured hand; and now here 
he stood—in private’s uniform, drying 
dishes at a scullery sink, cheerfully prepar- 
Ing to face death or disablement at the call 
of his country’s need. Because she felt so 
hear, so perilously near, to tears the girl 
adopted a frivolous manner. 

“Do you remember this time last year ? 
Sik socks, white waistcoat, jewelled but- 
tons—scent on vour handkerchief !”’ 
“Tremember Moira Chamberlain!  Chif- 


fon and laces. Roses and diamonds. 
Powder on hey face!’’ We looked at her 
scrutinisingly. “None to-day! You look 


just as jolly without. . . . I say! Have 
thought of me at all ?”’ 

Moira considered, head atilt. 

“ Um—ye—es! And you?” 

Um—ye—es! Sometimes.” 

Their eyes met, and suddenly they 
laughed—the bright, inconsequent laugh of 
youth! Evidently neither of the two had 
languished in solitude, but the discovery 
amused rather than pained. Moira wrinkled 
her pretty nose in a grimace of mock irri- 
tation. 

“You are a wretch, and most unflatter- 
ing. If the truth were known you didn’t 
think of me at all.” 

To her surprise the man’s face sobered. 
He stood arrested, wet plate in hand, his 
brow puckered in thought. 

don’t believe,’’ he said thoughtfully, 
“T ever thought of anything but myself, 
and having a good time. . . . Seems such 
a long way back, doesn’t it ? Like another 
life. . . . Can’t realise that only five 
months ago, in July, I was still playing the 
giddy goat. . . . Isuppose you, too al 

“Yes! Very giddy indeed. Business 
promised so well, I told you—didn’t 1 ?— 
about the new business and the contract with 
Liége ? It took some time to carry out; 
but on the strength of it—the certainty, as 
it seemed—we took a house in town, and 
ran a car, and did the season in style. Then 
—July! In a fortnight—less than a fort- 
night—we were poor people, with just a 
bare pittance left to live on. A week or 
two later at Mons, my brother “ 

She turned and splashed vigorously in 
the steaming tub. 

“It’s a comfort to work. I must find 
something strenuous to do. I was thank- 
ful when I heard we were to have six men, 
At least there are dishes to wash!” 

“Tl help you with them! . . . Wehave 
three days. Don’t dare to let anyone help 
you but me. It will be something to think 
of afterwards, in the trenches. D'you know 
—it’s a queer thing—I believe I like you 
better in that pinafore than in all your frills 
and fluff! D'’you remember what we were 
talking about last Christmas night ? I do. 
The little villa with the coloured tiles, and 
the aspidistra, and the short bath. We never 
thought of the scullery—did we ?—or of 
washing up dishes together. It—it would 
have been rather nice!” 

There was a wistful tone in the man’s 
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THE 


‘* Moira remembered, with a quick stab of 


figure . . . and now he was drying dishes at a scullery sink,”’ 


Married life on five hundred a year 
had seemed prosaic enough, 


voice, 
viewed from 
the standpoint of luxurious bachelor cham 
bers; but viewed from the standpoint of the 
trenches ! 

For the girl also the standards of life had 
altered. Five hundred pounds no longer 
seemed a negligible income. The luxuries 
of life had ceased to be all-important. Het 
mind was occupied with sterner things. 

“Tt might seem nice—now! It would 
have been unbearable’ then It's a 
different life, as you say, and now—it is too 
late! Would you—would you like me to 
write to you when you go out ?— 1 will, if 
you like.” 

There was a long silence. The red came 
into the girl’s cheeks as she waited for the 
delayed assent. She had made so sure of 


ger gratitude, of exuberant delight; but 
the man’s brow was knitted: he hesitated, 
and stammered. 

“ Tt’s—sweet of you 
angry! not 


Don't be 


ungrateful, but—better 


QUIVER 


Oraan by 


pain, the graceful, lounging 
Stanley Vavis 


not ! If I thought 
much of you, as I should be bound to do if 


1 had your letters coming in, to keep you 


It’s this way, you see, 


always before me, I’d be so keen to come 
back! I 
v' know ; 


might—I don’t say I should, 
but it’s possible that at a critical 
moment I might—shirk! If a_ volunteer 
were asked for, for example, to fill a really 
tight place, and—and there was a letter due 
from you next day, and the thought of you 
waiting at home—it—it might stand in 
the way! I don’t want anything to inter- 
fere. I don’t want to take care of myself. 
. . I don’t want to hold back. I want 
the thickest part of it, the tight- 
est place, to have no thought—none, but 
England and—my bit! Moira! Can you 
understand ? ”’ 

The girl turned round and laid her wet 
hands on his shoulders. 

“T understand. I'm not angry, Victor. 
You are quite, quite right. . . Do you 
remember what you asked me for, last 
I'll give it to you 


to be in it 


time, before you went ? 
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THREE CHRISTMASES 


now, instead. For good luck, and—good- 
bye!” 

“ But I may come back!” cried Private 
Bruce. “I may come back!” 


CHRISTMAS, 1915 


T was Christmas night. Despite weak- 

ness and suffering it had been a gala 

day in the big military hospital. Friends 
from outside had sent in offerings of flowers 
and evergreens with which the nurses had 
decked the wards. There had been an un- 
wonted luxury in the meals, a welcome 
slackening of regulations; in the morning 
church services with the dear old Christmas 
hymns ; in the afternoon a Christmas tree ; 
in the evening a musical entertainment 
organised by the hospital staff. 

Private Victor Bruce, lying helpless on 
his bed, had taken a passive share in the 
festivities, had eaten a slice of turkey, 
smiled feebly on receipt of a pair of mittens 
from the Christmas tree, and soundlessly 
clapped his hands at the bons mots of the 
staff. He had also, in the morning, made a 
weak but valiant attempt to join in the 
strain of ‘Christians, awake!" his 
voice had quickly trailed away into silence, 
and he had pulled the bedclothes over his 
face, to hide his twitching lips. 

Sister Moira, standing near his bed, had 
seen that movement, and for a moment her 
own voice failed, for she knew the meaning 
of that big hump in the bedclothes, the 
cradle beneath which there was—no leg! 
Just three weeks before Moira had been 
standing at attention at that dramatic 
moment in hospital life when the big doors 
of the ward swing open, and the new batch 
ol wounded men reach the end of their long 
journey, and are carried to the beds pre 
pared for their use. At the beginning of 
her hospital life Moira’s heart had felt like 
breaking as she witnessed that tragic pro- 
cession; but experience had proved how 
wonderful, how almost mirac uwlous, was the 
change which a fortnight’s care brought 
about in the majority of cases ; so that now 
she watched with a hope which overleaped 
lear, On this occasion she had stood by, 
‘rect and alert, in the exquisite cleanness 
of her blue gown and white apron and cap, 
while Victor Bruce was laid on the bed by 
her side, and there Was little surprise at 
the recognition which followed. He was too 


weak to wonder or to care. During the last 
six months she had seen so many, many old 
friends come and go. 

“Moira!”’ he gasped feebly. “Is that 
you?” And the sweet face bent over him, 
and a calm, level voice said encouragingly : 
“Yes! it’s me. Don't talk, dear boy. Lie 
still! J’m going to make you well.” 

Three weeks ago. There had been an 
operation since then, and Victor knew that 
for him there was no “ going back to the 
front."". This Christmas evening he lay 
silent on his narrow bed, while the thoughts 
raced. . . . Then there came a rustle of 
starched skirts, and Nurse Moira came and 
sat down by his side. 

“ They are giving the entertainment over 
again in Ward 2. All the men who are able 
have gone in to hear it again. I've got a 
whole ten minutes to sit down and talk to 
you. . . . Well; have you enjoyed your 
Christmas Day ? ”’ 

The wan eyes looked into hers with a 
pitiful smile. 

“ Bits of it! This bit, for instance. It's 
so seldom I get you to myself. But I lie 
and watch you. . . . There ought to be 
an Act of Parliament that all nurses should 
be pretty, but they couldn't possibly be as 
pretty as you!” 

“What a nice man you are! That’s the 
best Christmas present I’ve had yet. You 
don’t know how grateful 1 am to you, be- 
cause—imn deadly confidence, Victor—I have 
‘gone off!’ Do you remember my com- 
plexion ? People used to say I rouged. 1 
didn’t. There wasn’t any need. Now— 
I'm as pale as paper. And my hands!” 
She held them up before him, enlarged, 
roughened, distinctly red below the stiff 
white cuffs. ‘ They'll never be the same ! 
I'm a damaged article, No. 23; but the 
odd thing about it is—J don't care!” 

The man looked at her with glowing eyes. 

“1 know why you say that, you dear! 
To make me feel less sore! Thank Heaven, 
your ‘damage’ is not like mine. A help- 
less wreck!" 

“ Don't exaggerate. You will have a 
beautiful artificial leg, which will work so 
well that no one will notice the difference. 
You will hardly notice it yourself after a 
few months. It’s Christmas night, Victor. 
can’t have you morbid at Christmas... . 
Do you remember 

“Dont Lf! Vve been lying thinking 
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THE QUIVER 


about it all day. Curious coincidence, isn’t 
it, that fate should have pitched us together 
three Christmases running? Moira! Do 
you remember how haughty we were about 
my five hundred a year? It’s shrunk toa 
good deal less than that now; but some- 
how it seems much more. Remembering it, 
I feel almost rich!” 

“And so you may! We have less for the 
whole family. Our views have changed.” 

““T used to lie in the trenches on cold 
nights, thinking about that villa home we 
made such fun of. Sometimes it made me 
wretched, sometimes it made me furious ; 
but oftenest, I—/aughed/ Yes, I did! I 
just lay there in the mud, and the slime, and 
the unspeakable filth, and howled with 
laughter to think that I—Private Bruce! 
—this unshaven, filthy, mud-caked ruffian— 
was actually the very same man who had 
scoffed at the thought of a HomE! And I 
used to imagine the different rooms and 
furnish them, and put two big chairs, one 
on either side of a rattling big fire, and 
imagine myself sitting in one of them ; and 
—er—er—— Isay, Moira! d’you remember 
the bath? It wouldn’t be too short for 
me now!” 

“Don’t take one-sided views. Your right 
leg is as long as ever, I suppose ? You don’t 
worm sympathy out of me like that, my 
man! I don’t mind confessing that I’ve 
thought of that house, too. At nights some- 
times, when I first came here, and the Sisters 
were cross and wouldn’t show me the way 
about. And my feet! Oh, how they ached ! 

Can you crane your head far enough 
over to see my feet ? If I’d had a vision 
of merino stockings, flat heels, and square 
toes two years ago, I truly believe I'd have 


had a fit. Between ourselves, I don't 
believe they'll ever squeeze into the old 
size !’’ 


“Poor little tired feet!” The man 
peered at them with tender eyes, then fell 
back exhausted against the pillow. ‘‘ Moira, 
the doctor said yesterday that they were 
soon going to move me to a conval scent 
hospital, near the sea. Did he tell you 

“IT knew. Yes. The old cases must move 
on, you know, to make room for the new. 
And you are doing so well. A record re- 
covery. That proves that your constitution 
has battled triumphantly through the strain. 
You have a long life before you, and after the 
first months things will be easier than you 


think. Have you any idea of what you are 
going to do?” 

*‘T’ve been thinking of that, too. While 
the war lasts I want to go on doing my bit. 
There must be some job I can do, I write 
a decent fist. I could keep books, If it 
comes to that, why shouldn’t I make shells ? 
I don’t want to be paid—just to be able to 
feel that I’m not knocked out altogether. 
That would comfort me more than anything 


else.” 
“There'll be work for you—plenty of 
work. Get well fast, and er—into your 


stride, and there will be no difficulty about 
a post. But—er—after the war?” 

“Who knows ? Who can tell? Work 
still, if I can get it to do, and settle down to 
a jog-trot life. No more ‘sport’ for me. 
That’s a big pill, but I'll have to amuse 
myself in other ways. Books! I'm an ig- 
norant beggar. Now's my chance to improve 
my mind. And I might get a chum to share 
a house. Must have someone to talk to 
when you can’t gad about. I’m not thinking 
ahead more than I can help. That’s the 
hardest part of this—this leg business, Moira. 
It smashes things up! There’s—there’s 
nothing to look forward to!” 

“What's the good of saying that when 
you ave looking forward ali the time ? What 
you mean is that you expect all the dull 
things, and none of the bright. That’s phy- 
sical, my man! Wait till you get more blood 
in your veins, and the new leg begins to 
work, and you'll tell me a different tale. 
I haven’t nursed men from the front for 
six whole months without recognising the 
stages :—Meekness and resignation, and 
death-bed confidences for the first week. 
Second week: Rebellion, grumbling about 
food, references to her! Third week: 
Monkey tricks! Did you see those two 
men holding a string between their beds 
to catch my cap the other night? If 
Sister had caught them!” 

‘ But they knew that Nurse Moira would 
laugh and enjoy the joke. All the men love 
you. You are the favourite nurse. 1 wonder 
sometimes, can this be the same girl I knew 
two years ago! The Moira IL flirted with at 
Lady Baldry’s ball.’ 

“Don't wonder any more. I'll tell you 
at once.” 

* Well 2?” 

“It is not! There's not a bit of her 
left. She died—died sudad nly, poo! thing! 
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Exploded, blew into thin air, one day— 
when was it? One 31st of July! And 
she left—me in her place! 

He looked at her with smiling, tender, 
pathetically-wistful eyes. 

“Nurse Moira! Yes, And—IlL suppose 
you are going to stay on here?” 

“Till the end of the war. Of course. 
Nurses are needed, and I can do good work. 
All the men like me. I'm prouder of that 
than I ever was of anything in my life. I 
understand the poor fellows. They are just 
great big children, most of them, and 
should be treated like children—humoured, 
and considered, and given little treats! 
Hospital life is monotonous, and anything 
that breaks the routine is better than 
medicine. Oh, yes! I'll stay on till the 
end. And then——” 

“Then ? Have you any ideas ? 

‘IT have One. That’s enough, I don’t 


” 


need any more.’ 
‘ You mean—you'll go home ? ” 
Nurse Moira smoothed her apron, puckered 


a corner between finger and thumb. 


mean I'll—go home! T shall be 
tired. I'll need a rest. But I love nursing, 
and I do it so well. After so much experi- 
ence it would be a sin to go back to the old, 
idle, social life. I couldn't do it. I should 
always feel that I was hiding my talent. 
And yet—rest I must have! I’ve thought 
it all out, Victor, and I’ve made such a 
big, fine plan. I’m going to combine the 
two—to have a home—my own home; and 
for my life’s work I’m going to nurse and 
care for, and love—a one-legged man!” 

She leapt to her feet, scarlet-cheeked 
frowning fiercely to hide her embarrass- 
ment. 

‘‘ Now, 23, no objections, please! I'm 
mistress here, and when I order it’s for you 
to obey. If I have any trouble I'll give 
you a dose... That’s enough now! 
That’s enough! If you get excited, your 
temperature will rise. . . . Open your 
mouth. Put this beneath your tongue. 
You dare to drop mv thermometer! . . 
Upon my word, you give me more trouble 
than all the ward! .. .” 


CHRISTMAS, 1916 


H, little Child, who came to bring 
A sword to earth, in stainless Hands; 
Once more Thine Advent welcomes ring~ 
Once more the Angel-message stands~ 
“Peace upon earth,”—not so, O Lord, 
Upon the earth now reaps the sword! 


Oh, little Life, whose manger-bed 
Held Mercy, manifold and great, 


Have pity on the icy dead 


Who know no longer love or hate! 
“ Good-will to men ”~oh, grant it, Lord, 
And sheathe the all-devouring sword! 


Oh, little Feet, that learned to walk 
In ways all wailful, all sublime, 
Give strength to countless feet that stalk 
In weariness this Christmas-time ! 
“ Glory to God ”"~Amen, sweet Lord, 
Beneath Thy Star—oh, break the sword! 


ELLA E. WALTERS. 
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PAINTING NATURE 
WITH A CAMERA 


Some Experiences in Colour Photography 


By H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S. 


Mr. Corke, four of whose colour photographs are presented with this issue, is acknowledged 
to be the finest exponent of colour photography in the world. He is, too, a very keen 
botanist and Nature lover. 


OR some years past I have had the this and why that, what makes the prim- 
privilege of providing the coloured — rose yellow and the wild rose pink, why has 
Supplement for THe Quiver Christ- the rose got prickles, and all the thousand- 

mas Numbers, and the appreciation which  and-one other “whys.”” He who would 
OviveR readers have always shown for my dabble in colour photography must not 
work makes it a pleasure to accede to only be an ardent lover, but must have 
the Editor’s request almost inexhaustible 
patience: as a reward 
he will have oppor- 
tunities for studying 
Nature as she really 
is that are granted 
to but few. 


for a “lew experi- 
ences.” 

We are all sup 
posed to be lovers 
of Nature nowadays, 
though it is remark 
able what a lot the 
majority of us do 


From earliest ages 
artists have drawn 
and painted from 
Nature, and tried to 
show her as_ she 
is, but, as the poet 
Thomson well asks : 


not see. The motor 


+ 


ist “tours” vast 
stretches of country, 
and is in such a 
hurry that the 
hedges and fields fly . 
“Who can paint 
Like Nature? Can im- 
agination boast, 
Anyd its gay creation, 
hues like hers ? 

Or can it mix them with 
that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each 

other, as appears 
In every bud that 
blows?” 


past almost unseen 
The cyclist in like 
manner covers long 
distances, but can 
tten tell you more 
about the composi 
ton of the road 
surface than of the 
scenery through It remains for 
colour photography 
Even the pedestrian to render Nature 
with a real love of just as she is—true 
the country - side, Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S. in colour andin form, 
may ramble over and catching, too, 


which he has passed 


hills and stiles, along field paths and cart that wonderful blending that results when 
tracks, through woods and glens, but still blade and tlower “ lose them in each other.” 


eave a good deal of the beauties of Nature 1 think TI can claim an inborn love of 

unexplore: 

explored, the country and of the wild flowers and 
The person who would get the uttermost Nature, and for years before colour photo- 


Value o 
lue out of Nature must be both a lover and graphy became a profession, botany and 


Stude 
wudent, who will reason to himself why photography were my favourite hobbies. 
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THE QUIVER 


About eight or nine years ago the photo- 
graphic world was startled by the news 
that at last a real colour process had been 
invented, that could be used in any camera, 
by the two brothers Lumiére, two clever 
French photographic who had 
devoted years to their research. 

I immediately wrote to France, 
fortunate enough to obtain four of these 
wonderful plates before they were procurable 


chemists, 


and was 


on the English market, and the reader can 
imagine my feelings upon seeing my first 
plate appear in all its natural colours 

Then I sawthat I could apply this new plate 
to my own special hobby, botany, and this I 
did, submitting some of the results to Messrs. 
Cassell, who immediately commissioned me 
to make them the series which have ap- 
peared as ‘‘ Wild Flowers as they Grow,” 
and since then they have published all my 
work, being the first firm really to exploit 
this new form of reproduction, 


A Question of Exposure 

The exposure that these plates require is 
very much longer than that needed for 
ordinary plates, and many of my flower 
have received from five to ten 
minutes’ exposure. 

Even on the stillest day there is always 


studies 


just a little air motion that causes plants to 
they would appear 
in a photograph were not some 


blow 
blurred 
means taken to avoid this. 


about, so that 


Any grey hairs that I may possess are due 
to this matter of wind, and many are the 
failures traced to it too. I used to put up 
my camera and get it all ready, then care- 
fully watch the flower till it was quite still, 
and start to make the exposure; when a 
puff of wind came I would close the shutter 
and wait till all was still again, and continue 
until the 


the exposure at these intervals 


desired five minutes were completed. Some- 
times this meant sitting or squatting beside 
the flower for three-quarters of an hour 
before the full exposure had been given. 
The Editor has asked me to relate some 
of my experiences in doing this work, but 
beyond the usual—so I am told—editorial 
experiences, I am afraid there is not much 
torelate. I cannot claim—like the Weartons 
or Radcliffe 


photographing big game and animals—any 


Dugmore, who specialise in 


very thrilling moments, or hours spent dis 
guised as a tree trunk, or a cow, waiting for 


some timid beast or bird to come within 
range of my camera, and I have not yet even 
been chased by a bull. At the most I can 
only refer to many more or less painful 
hours squatting or kneeling beside some 
flower on some grassy and damp bank, 
getting the cramp in my foot, but not daring 
to move for fear of shaking my camera, 
which has resulted in the rheumatic con- 
dition that has lately given me a premature 
experience and inside information of old 


age complaints, 


Roses At Once” 

Iditorially ] have suffered about equally 
with all who have to obey instructions from 
an Editorial Chair; for instance, one Sep- 
demand to make twelve 
when, 
of course, the roses were over; and when 
at last I did get them, I began to realise 
what the public get for their money under 
ardent editor, 


tember came a 


pictures of roses ‘‘ wanted at once, 


the autocratic will of an 
espec ially if he be an ardent rose grower 
also. 

Imagine back one’s cherished 
plates for alteration marked, ‘‘ The colours 
are not quite correct, the petals should be 
slightly more shading off 
into a coppery-orangy-reddish-brown at the 


getting 


creamish-pink, 
base ”’ ! 

Then again, for one of THe QuivER Supple 
ments came the editorial demand to obtain 
at any cost a snow scene “ of the typical 
a village church, with a 


with red cloaks to 
| 


Christmassy type, 
holly tree, and people 
give some touch of colour, and a robin’ 

“It can’t be done,” I said. ‘* We don't 
get snow nowadays; people don’t wear red 
cloaks, they either stop indoors or else wear 
grey mackintoshes; anl the only really 
pretty church I know has not got a holly 
tree near it, but a blank wall, on which we 
right enough because 


shall get the colouw 


there is a big advertisement of 


Waiting for the Snow 

Still, I had to try. A certain spot was 
agreed upon up in the Lake District, and all 
we waited for was the snow, Upon seeing 
in the daily papel that there was‘ 
the North—Winter and 


so on, | wired to the “Is there 
?” and 


Snow i 
Sports at 
postmaster, 
any snow; will it last to-morrow 


three times came the re ply, ** Little snow on 


hill-tops * melting fast.”’ 
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PAINTING NATURE WITH A CAMERA 


The fact of the matter is, that an English 
yinter is remarkable for its greyness rather 
than its colour, and the results of “ colour ” 
photography in our home winter are apt to 

disappointing. To get a really good 
sow picture one wants just sufficient sun- 
shine to gild the white snow—white of itself 
of course, no With the four 
slates in this year’s Supplement, both the 
itor and I felt that a better result would 
obtained by leaving out of account the 
nw that so rarely falls in satisfactory 
tyle in these islands of ours, but the snow 


colour ! 


tures in last year’s Quiver were obtained 
ly after a For days I 
| slept with the camera by my bed-side, 
ith strict instructions for the local con- 
yance to be ready for the first fall of snow. 
t last the papers announced that snow 
vi fallen near Dover, and after an exciting 
The sun had 
tin a fleeting appearance just before 
tting time, and it was a race with time to 
gton to the all-too-slow plates a permanent 
pression of a “typical English winter 


strenuous hunt. 


nt I arrived on the scene. 


blots on Nature 

n another time in the 

I went off for a day's tramp with 
father, who is a painter, and he was 

ng to take me to 
beauty spots which he had already 


occasion—this 


mmer 


one or two special 


el some years before On arriving at 
frst beauty spot I was going to photo 
1a view of the old bridge over the river 
crowned by 


the 


ithe village street behind 
of the 


was to be a 


church amongst trees. 


ready made, | 


ght, but I found there is a big difference 


picture 


tn a photograph and a painting, and 
ae told often that ‘‘ The camera cannot 
le bridge was there, but just behind it 
Sa large corrugated iron shed about as 


ugly as can be imagined, the street could 
not be seen from the same spot as the bridge, 
and the church was quite hidden by the 
trees ! 

“Ah, I remember now that I left the shed 
out in my painting, and I went up the street 
to make my sketch of the church,’’ said 
my father, That made me wish thecamera 
could lie, and off we went, finding no subject 
to take all day. 


Fivepence a Day! 

Having drawn blank all day we decided 
to stop the night at Arundel and put up at 
the hotel there, although we had no night 
attire or luggage, not even a tooth-brush 
between us. We managed to find a hair- 
brush in the hotel, but as we wanted to be 
off early next morning we had to go un- 
shaved, and felt rather like two tramps, 
which feeling was intensified by the dis- 
covery that we had only a few shillings left, 
as we had not intended to stay away the 
night! After putting aside enough for our 
return fare we had exactly fivepence left to 
feed ourselves for the day, and tramping 
with a camera is hungry and thirsty work 
too. 

Just as we got into the train that was to 
take us the first stage of our journey, we 
met an old friend, a real friend indeed, who 
Was starting on a holiday trip to Paris, and 
from him we quickly borrowed a sovereign, 
and went on our trip. That was a lucky 
day in many ways, for I secured three good 
pictures ; but it will be seen that apart from 
the technical work, which becomes more or 
less casy with practice, these pictures are 
without care and time; they 
like ordinary 


not secured 
cannot be snapshotted off 
uncoloured photographs can, 

Asa matter of fact, all the pictures for THE 
OUVIVER are commissioned a whole year in 
advance so that it may be possible to catch 


Nature in her right mood and season. 
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*** Ladies and gentymen 


this is a nimimitation 
of the great Sennery Irving in Ham-a-let’ ’’—p 
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Drawn by 
Wilmot Lunt 
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A Tale of Christmas Time 


By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


EDDLES, leaning against the window- 
sill to the detriment of the landlady’s 
Nottingham lace had 


silent so stepsister’s 


curtains, been 


long watching his 
needle flying in inl out of the dress she was 
for baby, that Mary O'Rourke 
herself noticed the fact and spared a moment 
in Which to look up at his serious little round 
face. 


“ What ails you, Teddles 2?” 
not distinct 


patching 


The words 
smile as 
its proportions, but 
understood that those defects were 


were very nor her 


generous as usual in 
since he 
occasioned by the row of pins she was hold- 
tecth in quite the 
Peddles decided that 
need not forfeit her right to his confidence 
that 


came a nearel 


ing between het pro- 


fessional manner, she 
his 


to her, still very 


account lowered 


little 


upon voice 


and 


12 


) 


serious, and with a warning glance at Sis 
and baby playing dolls together on the old 
skin rug before the smouldering fire. 

** T was wondering had he got this address. 
Or do you think he'll go to the old house, 
like he used to when daddy was there ?” 

“Te 7 For a moment the bright needle 
was held poised above the seam in Mary 


O’ Rourke’s little, plump hand. “ What 
‘he’ is init at all?” 
‘You know ! 


Sure, there’s a grand 


lot of ‘he’s’ in the world for your ‘he 
to get lost among them. low would I 
know 

“Wait a minute, then; J'll have to 


Whisper.” 
She put down her work and the boy drew 
closer, pushed back the bright, light ha 


irom 
hand 


He 

come 
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from above her ear, made a circle of his 
rands, and whispered. 

“What is that ? she asked. 

He whispered again. 

“Sandy Claus. I’m wondering 
come to-night like he used to, or doesn't he 
know where we live now ? ' 

The laughter died out of the girl's eyes as 
she caught the import of his whisper. Just 
fora moment one saw what her face might 


will he 


become in another twenty years if her way 
of life were still a hard one. Then a kind 
of passionate swept it, 
bringing back its youth again. She caught 
the boy to her, pushing the work off her 
knee to the oilcloth which covered the floor. 
“ You're not after saying much about that 
to the little girls, are you, Teddles ? See, 
avick, you’re growing a real man; you're 
old enough to help me, and you do—that’s 
the truth. I'll tell you, Teddles, and then 
you'll see the way it is and you won't mind 
it. Old Santa Claus he used to be going 
ibout giving treats to all the children every 

Christmas when he was a real man.” 
He isn't a real man! He's a kind of 

fairy.” 
“ Hush now ; 


tenderness over 


he wouldn't be that. But 
it was a great idea he had, and when he 
went away up to heaven——”’ 

“Like daddy and mummy ? 
talk to Sandy Claus ? "’ 

Mary had removed the pins now and 
kissed him, perhaps to hide a little twitch 
which came at the corners of her lips. 

“T shouldn’t wonder now, and both of 
them fond children.”” She spoke 
‘oberly, somewhat appalled by the applica- 
tion of her story. ‘‘ Anyway, the fathers 
ind mothers all said, ‘ Sure, it was the fine 
lea that old Saint was having, good luck 
to him, and the children wouldn't care to 
be missing their and things. We'll 
just be creeping in and they all asleep on 
‘instmas Eve, and fill their stockings, and 
never a know will they know that it wasn’t 
himself was in it at all,’ and so they’re after 
doing it ever since ! ”’ 

Teddles, staring at her with round, blue 
eyes, put the concrete question : 

“It was daddy put the engine in my 
socks on Christmas, then ? ”’ 

His stepsister nodded. 

Daddy and me.”’ 


And that time L had the blue top with 
the long, 


Does daddy 


so of 


toys 


long String ? 
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“ That was mummy and daddy.” 

Again her lips quivered 

“ Then nobody won't put anything 1n this 
vear—not even for baby 7” 

“ It’s myself was hoping to, Teddles. All 
the while I hoped, but things schemed on 
me getting so dear, and baby having to a 
have this cod-liver oil. [t's Mary O'Rourke 
herself who hasn't got a penny in her pocket 
without it’s marked in plain figures, as the 
shops do be saying, ‘ bread’ or ‘ milk’ or 
‘tea.’ We'll be eating sausages and pretend- 
ing turkey to-morrow, and L'll walk to the 
theatre on St. Stephen’s Day, us having that 
same.” 

She spoke eagerly, as though defending 
herself from some imputation, for to Mary 
O'Rourke there was something akin to con- 
fession of failure in this acknowledgment 
that all her brave, lonely struggling for the 
past six months, all her working and con- 
triving, had led to nothing better than this, 
that Christmas Eve should find her cer- 
tainly with a pantomime engagement to 
commence on Boxing Day, but with a purse 
so empty that the very commonest pleasures 
which happier children expect at Christmas 
time must be denied to the “ Family of 
Three,”’ their father—heipless, 
feckless, fascinating Edmund Farjeon, the 
actor—had dubbed his motherless chitdren, 
Hler arm round Teddles held him a little 
more closely to her breast. 

“Is it crying you are, Teddles, my man ? 
Sure, I’m heart-scalded myself.”’ 

She broke off abruptly, and the boy, hear- 
ing the sudden thickness in her voice, sat 
up and made a tearful effort to smile at the 
suggestion, 

“ It’s Sis and baby,”’ he said in a whisper, 
with a peep across her shoulder at the two 
small creatures at the fireside engaged in a 
solemn travesty of motherly business. * I'd 
have liked Sandy Claus to come to them.” 

“So would I—fine.” Mary sighed and 
took up her work again. “ You'll help me 
play with them, and they'll forget, Teddles. 
We'll play house and shop. There was a 
fine game I did be playing, and me a little 
one, making a house in the corner with an 
old newspaper ; and you'll be doing all your 
stunts to make laugh. It isn’t what 
you've got to eat makes a happy Christmas, 
or the fine presents you are after getting. 


as dead 


us 


The real, true Christmas is a queer, warm 


fecling your inside—makes you love 
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THE QUIVER 


evervone in the world a bit better because 


it’s Christmas Day 

Teddles nodded, and presently sat down 
on the oilcloth at her feet to play with the 
battered tin engine, sole remaining relic of 
the last visit of Santa He played 
listlessly, since his mind was more occupied 
with the thought that not only was there 
never going to be a Santa Claus, but there 
His feelings were 


Claus. 


never had been one at all. 
somewhat those of a grown-up person who 
hears of the death of a distinguished states- 
man whom he has never even seen and yet 
has thoroughly approved—a dignified sorrow. 
He felt himself made free of knowledge which 
seemed fitting enough for him at the mature 
age of seven, but glaringly unsuitable to 
communicate to little of five and 
three. If only Santa could 
seemed to come to them so that they need 
not in their learn that he never had 
existed, it would not have mattered 
For the first time in his life he found 


sisters 
Claus have 
turn 
SO 
much 
himself burdened by the possession of a 
secret, and he sighed. 

His stepsister, at the sound, looked at his 
little sleek head, and two hot tears trickled 
down her cheeks on to the woolly frock that 
she was patching, and might easily have been 
followed by that the waning 
daylight was valuable for sewing, not cry- 


more, Save 


ing. It was really marvellous, seeing that 
her Irish mother had never taught her such 
accomplishments, and that almost all her 
life from babyhood had been spent either 
as a member or infantile camp-follower of 
some theatrical touring company or another 


a circumstance not likely to encourage 
domesticity—how deft she was in the 
manipulation of scissors and thread. Het 
genius was guite well known among stage 
folk of the less distinguished sort. Het 
ability to utilise the most unpromising 
materials had become a jest against her, 
and it was affectionately said—though the 
story was apocryphal—that she once in- 
terviewed a manager in an art muslin coat 
with a fur collar glued on, and got the 
engagement because she was so smart. The 


Mary 
girl, despite irregular 


story had its point, for ©’ Rourke was 


considered a pretty 


features, because her expression was so sweet ; 
although she 
because her renovations 
and able to hold 


cause, being utterly 


well-dressed was olten shabby, 


were so original ; 
in t! 


het he world be 
kind herself, she never 


own 
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expected to mect with anything but kind. 
ness from others, and so walked unafraid. 
The imaginary manager who was deceived 
the art muslin coat might have stood 
which 


by 
for her world, could never have 
guessed from the laughing face with which 
she fronted it that a sudden recognition of 
what it meant to a girl of five-and-twenty 
to stand support and guardian, 
father and mother in one, to three orphan 
children, had been able to bring the tears 


to her eyes this Christmas Eve. 


alone as 


There was no rehearsal to-day according 
to the traditions of the pantomime at the 
KXing’s Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, s 
after tea the Family of Three was allowed 
a much extended play-hour. It was when 
at last little chubby fists rubbing sleepy 
eyes had advertised the arrival of the dust- 
man at his nightly task, and she was busy 
taking off tiny garments and_ tucking up 
baby and Sis in the cot in the corner of the 
room which they shared, that Mrs, Runm- 
bolt, the landlady, came panting up the 
steep stairs to ask that Teddles might “ run 
into the next street 
been alone the 

he begged hard to be 

The did not 

leaving pavement 


4) 


a herrand”’ for her 
He had never 
dark before but 
allowed to 


entail 


out 


5”. 


his 


journey 
even the 

upon which he had started, so Mary herself 
buttoned him up in his reefer jacket, fear- 
fully and wonderfully made large enough 
for him by an under-arm piece of her own 
devising, kissed him, and let him go; and 
the with 


injunctions t 


landlady him 


not 


giving 


to 


sixpence 
it, Teddles se 


drop t 
out. 

The shop to which he had been sent was 
quickly reached, but somehow, being out 


in the dark alone had not proved as ex- 


citing as Teddles had imagined it. He 
decided to go home in the opposite direc- 
tion, round the block of houses—a much 


longer journey, but still to be accomplished 
without leaving the pavement he was on, 
had Mary's strict command. 
proved successful venture ; 
first came upon a pic- 
ture palace brilliantly lit. There were lights 
in the hall, artificial palm 
trees, great millboard representations of a 


which been 


al highly 


round the corner he 


big entrance 
well-known cinema comedian leaning back 


trut 
a glorious uniform with a great 


upon their inanely grinning, a at 
real man in 


many buttons, and a long queue ol people 


| | 


‘The manager bent down and whispered 
‘Fire away’ in his ear’ 


Oraen by 
Wiimot Lunt. 
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waiting to go in as soon as the doors were 
open. 

Teddles stood and stared round-eyed, and 
the little cold hands in their wool gloves, 
with which he grasped Mrs. Rumbolt’s two 
pennies change and two rashers of bacon, 
grew suddenly hot with excitement, because 
the queue at the picture-palace door had 
reminded him of something, and from that 
memory had leaped up in his brain a bright 
idea. He remembered going to a big theatre 
in London with Mary, because daddy, who 
happened not to be as ill as usual just then, 
was going to act in a new play, and he had 
been promised that he should see at last 
what the wonderful place referred to by 
daddy and Mary indifferently as the “ bread 
and butter shop’ and the theatre was 
really like. They had been able to go im 
and sit in pink velvet arm-chairs at once, 
because they had a special kind of ticket 
called ‘ paper,’ but there had been a lot 
of ordinary people waiting to go in, and 
Mary had stopped to call his attention to 
them, stoutly declaring that no doubt most 
of them were there solely and wholly because 
While they watched, 
a shabby man in a mackintosh had come up 


daddy was in the piece 


and begun to amuse the people, acting and 
singing and pretending to be all sorts of 
precisely like ‘Teddles 
did sometimes at home with daddy, and 


real grand actors, 


the people in the queue—who no doubt 
would have been glad of anything to pass 
the time away 
him pennies. 


laughed at him and gave 
hose people outside the pe 
ture palace looked dull enough, and nobody 
was amusing them; why shouldn't he, 
reddles, 
mackintosh ? Hle could do the 
that Mary and daddy had taught him: he 


himself be like the man in the 
‘stunts 


could sing one or two songs, and perhaps 
they would give him pennies, and then 
might not Santa Claus come to Sis and 
baby, after all ? 

With infinite pains and care he screwed 
the two pennies and the rashers of bacon 
into the pockets of his marvellous coat ; 
then he climbed to the top of the wide teps 
where the lights beat down upon his little 
figure, pulled off his cap, and electrified the 


people in the que who were nearest to 
him by shouting out in a high, childish 
Vuice 

Ladies and gentymen—this is a nim 
mutation of the great he had been taught 


to say “ late ”"— Sennery Irving in Ham- 
a-let.”’ 

The shrill voice carried far, people turned 
to look, conversation died out. 

“It’s that kid—bless me if it ain't!” said 
aman. A woman said something about “a 
pretty little dear, too xs 

Teddles Farjeon was not the child of an 
actor and an actress—who was also an 
father’s 
teaching and Mary's had only fostered a 
talent With 
solemn gait, baby pronunciation and care- 
fully modulated voice, he gave his imitation 
of the great dead tragedian with the utmost 


Irishwoman—for nothing ; his 


natural folded arms and 


seriousness, quite unmoved by the gaze of 
dozens of friendly eyes directed upon his 
performance. When he gravely bowed and 
one or two people clapped, his little face 
flushed and grew less strained. Somebody 
called out, “Go on, little ‘un; give us 
another,” 

The manager of the cinema himself coming 
out, after the manner of managers of cinemas, 
to look at the 


“ first performance,” 


‘house " assembling for the 
progged the fat man 
between two of his buttons, and said: 

“What's that ?”’ 

Che fat man with the buttons, being the 
father of a family himself, was at once 
apologetic 

“ This ‘ere little nipper, sir, been singing 
and a-taking orf actors and actresses just 
as you see ‘em do it at the ‘alls, sir. The 
ladies and gentlemen who’s waiting for the 
threepenny seats seem took with him, 0! 
I'd a-cleared him orf before 

“Wait a bit.’ The manager restrained 
the buttony man with a large, begemmed 
hand. What's he going to do now— 
Henry Worthy 2?) Why, Henry Worthy and 
me shared diggings once when | was trying 
my luck at the legitimate, before Worthy 
got his start. Let’s see how he'll do that 

Everyone in the crowd must have seen 
either in the flesh or in the portraits in the 
illustrated press, Henry Worthy, the popular 
idol, the best-known man among the younger 
actors of his day——a man whose work touched 
© high a level that even the variety artists 
had been unable to find a mannerism of his 
to ridicule, an affectation to reproduce Un 
consciously, the more critical of the peop! 
who watched little Teddles Farjeon doing 
his tunt that Christmas Ive unde! 
the bright hehts of the cimema entrance, 
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nected that this imitation would prove a a real stage, would you, little what’s-your- 


jilure, It was not likely that a child could) name 

reproduce the one and only Henry Worthy. “Ves, T would,” said Teddles truthfully, : 
“Mr. Henery Worthy as ‘ Philip” in “Do you mean you won't do it 2” 

Captain of Soul said Teddles formally ; “No; Lwill do it, only I shall be afraid,” 


then, conscious of a change in the mental and Teddles placidly took the hand the ime 


ttitude of his audience, he took them into manager offered to lead him in, 


his confidence. “ Mary says it’s when he’s The ‘“ young lady at the piano ”’ kindly 
very sad, because he’s come home from the divested him of his coat—Teddles insisting 
ar. and with his eyes gone blind on him, on making that Mrs. Rumbolt’'s J 
and his little baby's mother won't give him — twopence and two rashers of bacon were ag i 
kiss.” safe before it was hung up moothed his 
Marv had taught him this—Mary, who hair, and tied over again the black bow 
had never got higher in her art than servants’ under his tunic collar. Then he was given jae 
parts and pantomime fairies—Mary, whom a seat in the front row to watch the “ pic- ; 
everyone who knew her would have declared — tures,"” and got so absorbed in them that ; 
was by temperament and brogue alike un- he forgot to be frightened until the dark ; 


fitted for anything approaching tragedy; theatre grew suddenly light again, and the 
and vet, allowing for the difference between manager led him up a tiresome flight of ag 
achild’s voice and a man’s, the reproduction — steps and made a speech which Teddles did ; 
was wonderfully faithful. Captain of Souls not hear, because he was busy wondering 
‘ad enjoved a record run; night by night whether the bright little lamps all along the 
rowded houses had wept at the pathos of — front of the stage were really only candles, 


the scene where Henry Worthy, as the after all. 

Captain Philip '’ of the play, learns that The manager bent down and whispered 
i giving his sight in his country’s service‘ Fire away "’ in his ear, and Teddles came 
has also given the happiness in which he back to the present with a start, to find 

had hoped to find the light of his darkened — himself the only person on a great big stage, 


life. If they did not weep, there were cer- with ‘ the young lady at the piano” and | 
tainly very few unmoved among little some men, holding fiddles and things, star- 
leddles Farjeon’s hearers. ing up at him out of a hole in the ground : 
The manager of the picture palace struck like the Polar bear has at the Zoo and isn't ¢ 
two great hands together supposed to get into, and behind them faces | 
“Well, if he isn't top-hole ! Henry Worthy and faces and faces which all looked white. 
ught to see that himself—so he ought.” He found that he had quite forgotten every- 
People in the queue were searching their thing he had ever learned; and then the 
pockets for coppers with which to thank the — people with the faces began to clap, and it 
small performer in a tangible fashion, and all came back again. 
the manager, with his hand on Teddles’ * Ladies and gentymen,” he cried in his 
der, leaped to the requirements of the high, clear, childish voice, “ this is a mim- 
ituation as all great men, including suc- mitation of the great Sennery Irving in eos 
ssful cinema managers, do. Ham-a-let.”’ 
“Ladies and gentlemen, don’t give the After that everything was quite easy, only 
boy anything now.,”’ Feddles wriggled when he had finished Hlenery Worthy 
nder his hand, and looked up with re Captain of Souls, the people didn’t clap a 
proachful, blue eyes. “I'm going to ask — bit, and, when they did, they went on and 
him to come in and do his whole show over — on, and the manager came and told him to 
again after the first half of the performance do it over again. 7 
las been gone through. Then we'll have a “Didn't i do it right?" asked Teddles, 
lection for him round the whole house, and the people laughed and told each other 3 


seeing it's Christmas Eve, ladies and what he had said, and clapped all over 
ntleme 
gentlemen, and knowing vour kind hearts, again, and it turned out that he had done 


I'm sure you'll be liberal.’ it so well they wanted to have it twice. 
Under the buzz of general approval he At the end the manager made another 
Ynt down to speak to the child, speech, and took him away into a room at 3 
You Wouldn't be afraid to do that on the back of the stage > and presently two a 
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“ The stranger drew a deep breath, and 


his face went suddenly red ’’—», 128. 


boys with buttons, who were probably, 
Teddles reasoned, the children of the very 
grand buttony gentleman who stood at the 
front door, brought in two dinner plates 
with money in them, and the manager 
counted it over and said: 


“One pound eighteen and sixpence half 
penny HLlere 


are, gave 


two quid near enough. you 


and he him 
,and told him to take 
had to tell his 
and the piano 
young lady got out of the bear pit and kissed 
him, and wished 
Christmas and he went 


gentleman 
two little gold money 
Then 
where he 


young 


care of them 


name and lived, 


everyone him a happy 
home 

He burst in upon Mary, still sewing, now 
by the light of a candle shaded so as 
to disturb the little ones in 
corne! 


Where 


asked in the 


not 
the cot in the 


think !’ve been ?”’ he 


Whisper they always used after 


do you 


the little ones were in bed 

“In Mrs. Rumbolt’s kitchen after watch 
ing her make mince pies, hi 
Stepsister, and, catching wht of hi 


Wilmot Lunt 


triumphant face, stopped in her work to 


look again 


Feddles opened a little gloved hand and 


let two sovereigns tumble into her lap. 
Mary forgot the babies to the extent of 

a tiny scream, and, when she had heard the 

whole story, caught him in her arms and 


wiped her eyes upon his marvellous coat in 
unconventional 
that 


Claus,’ as 


most manne 
‘Sandy Claus 
Mary called him— 

that Christmas Eve, 

great magnificence, and, to 

did not neglect their brother 


Needless to say 
or Teddle 
for Sis and baby 
vilts of 
all appearance 


came 
leaving 
either, since a tov pistol and a drum such 
as his heart had yearned for were Teddles 
the Phe Day 


appe mercly as 


share of poil Christmas 


ired trimming to 


a real chicken, and there were sweets to eat 


and cake for tea Altogether it was a 
beautiful Christma and, as Mary put 
it, oO unexpected It made them all 
excited, and the fact that the pantomime 
opened on the evening of Boxing Day 


kept the excitement going 
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mouth, and Teddles liked him at once and ; 


Mary O'Rourke was a fairy this year, and 
the children already knew her part as well 
as she did herself, for it never entered her 
bright head—which she tried vainly to make 
fashionably smooth—to keep the children 
ignorant of her affairs. 

It was not to be wondered at, then, that 
on the evening of Boxing Day, baby and Sis, 
already put to bed, got up and clung to 
the rails of their cot, chubby and adorable, 
in white flannelette nightdresses, or that 
Teddles, though he gave his solemn promise 
to Mary that he would undress as soon as 
she had left for the theatre, kept it in the 
letter only by taking his own time about 
| the preparations for the night. Mary had 
been telling them about the Wren Boys of 

South Ireland and their St. Stephen’s Day 
revels, and the small sisters in the cot were 
impelled to shrieks of delight by Teddles’ 
version of the matter as he paraded about 
the room in his shirt with an old 
on the point of Mary’s umbrella, chanting 
with a fine indifference to grammar : 


elk ve 


“The Wren, the Wren, the king of all birds, 
On St. Stephen's Day she was catched in the furze,” 


until Mrs. Rumbolt, coming up, put an end 

to the performance and, on retiring, left 

the door open so that she might hear any 

} future outbursts from her lair in the kitchen. 

Presently the front door-bell rang, and 

Mrs. Rumbolt went puffing up the passage 

‘o answer it. A man spoke, and Teddles, 

‘itting up in bed with flushed cheeks, felt 

umost certain that he heard his own name. 

Yes, he do 

atch the landlady’s reply clearly enough— 

but they're all three in bed and asleep by 
OW 


live here, sir could 


\ shrill voice trom the banisters inter- 
Tupted her 
No, I'm not : 


isn't 


nor Sis isn't; nor baby 
The landlady and the man on the door- 
‘tep both looked round at the little figure 
in the shtimp-pink pyjamas standing bare 
looted at the head of the narrow stairs. 
“You'd better go up, sir,”’ said the land- 
lady with a gesture indicative of renouncing 
for evermore all attempts to look after other 
People’s children, and the stranger accord- 
ingly Climbed the stairs. 

Are Teddles 
with raised eyebrows. 
young man, with 


you said 
He was a tall, pale 


sad eyes and a smiling 


Farjeon ?"’ he 


seized his hand in greeting, nodding assent. 
“ You're the little boy who acted so well 

at the cinema here on Christmas Eve ?” 
“Yes; Thad a nawful lot of money too ! 
“Well, the manager of the cinema—you 

remember ?—he looks like this,’’ and quite 

suddenly the young man made a face and 

stuck his overcoat out by putting his hands ’ 

in his pockets so that you almost would - 

have thought the manager of the cinema 

had got there himself. ‘‘ He rang me up, 

told me what a jolly good turn you did, so I 

came along to see if you'd do it all over 


again for me.” 

Teddles, capering joyfully on his bare 
toes, led the stranger into the dark bed- 
sitting-room, kindly warning him not to 
stumble against the bath, felt by the fire- 
ligit for the matches, and thrust them 
into the stranger's hand. 

“ You just light the gas, or you won't be 
able to see, not properly. It’s up here!” 


But the young man, though uncon- 
ventional enough, naturally boggled at so es 


making free with another person’s abode. 
“Won't you tell your mother I'm here ? ” 
“ Haven't got a mother.” 
“ Well, your father.” 
“ Daddy’s gone to heaven—so has Sandy 


Claus. 
The stranger stifled a laugh in the dark- 

that Teddles did not 

live alone, 


ness, and suggested 


“No; course not! There's baby and 
Sis ove? there in the cot. Can't you see ; 
them? They're both staring at you. And 
Mary's gone to the pantomime, Please 


light the gas. 

The stranger, after some fumbling, com- 
plied with his request, and the flaring light, 
illuminating the room, showed him the little 
ones in the cot sitting up to stare at him 
solemnly with blinking eyes, the crumpled 
bed from which Teddles had just escaped, 
Mary's pink dressing-gown with its feminine 
frills spread over the foot to make it warm 
enough, the shabby arm-chair by the fire, 
and the litter of garments and toys every- 
where, typical of Mary in its disorderly 
daintiness, and by no means lessened by 
Teddles’ emulation of the Wren Boys’ 
activities, 

“You sit down in the big chair and I'll 
do all my nimmitations—every one.” 

The stranger having accepted the invita- 
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tion, the boy began according to his wont 
with ‘ Sennery Irving,”’ 
an occasional chuckle, five-year-old Sis now 


baby staring with 


and then exhibiting a desire to join in, 
which Teddles discouraged in a stern aside, 
the stranger, with his arms upon the elbows 
of his chair, his locked hands against his 
lips, watching him with his tired eyes. When 
“ Henry Worthy as ‘ Philip’ in Captain of 
Souls’ brought the entertainment to a close, 
and Teddles, having bowed, stood, a little 
abashed by his silence, scraping the carpet 
with a bare toe, the stranger seemed to wake 
himself up from a dream. 
“Who taught you that 
“ Daddy did, and Mary.” 
“Who taught you to do the piece from 
Captain of Souls ?”’ 
“ Mary taught me that.” 


suppose Mary—vour Mary—must have 


seen me a great many times—scen the play, 
I mean—seen Henry Worthy ? 

Teddles, at his ease now, swarmed up on 
to the stranger’s knee 

“ Why, yes, she went once, and then she 
wanted to go again nawfully, and we sold 
the rag 


wasn't enough money, so we took jam-jars 


woman a lot of things, and that 
back to the shop. But it’s a very long time 
ago, when we lived at the other house.” 

“And is Mary your nurse? She must be 
a clever girl.” 

We haven't got no nurse.’” The scorn 
of Teddles’ double negative was almost 
tearful. 
all about Sandy Claus like a real grown-up 


“I'm seven years old, and I know 


person, and I’m Mary's brothet 
I beg your pardon. 
name—isn't it 


It's a very pretty 


In some way which he did not quite under 
stand, Teddles found himself offended that 
Mary should be taken for anything but what 
she really was; it made him feel uncom 
fortable and lonely, and just a little cross 
with this gentleman who had 
seemed till then so friendly. He wriggled 
down from his knee padded across the room 
on bare, rosy feet to the chest of drawers, 
pulled a top drawer open, and, standing on 


strange 


tiptoe, took out a photograph. It was one 
of those which, for professional purposes, 
Mary found most useful, her true eyes 
looking out from under the loose curls of 
her bright hair, her lips drawn apart in that 
smile whose sweetness, like a light irradiat 


ing her face, made you forget that her nose 


was nondescript and her mouth too wide. 
Ile carried it over to the fireside and thrust 
it into the stranger’s hands. 

“That's Mary, 
that of one who successfully clinches an 


he said, and his tone was 


argument. 

The stranger drew a deep breath and sat 
bolt upright, and his face went suddenly 
red. He looked at the signature in Mary's 
sprawling hand, written across the corner, 

“It ais! It is, by Jove—it’s Mar 
()’ Rourke I 


thought yvour name 
Teddles agreed that it was. 
“And Mary's father was dead—wait a 
bit! Of course, her mother had married 


again. You're the baby she used to talk 
about. She's your. stepsister—that’s it 
isn't it, Teddles Hlasn’t she ever said 


anything to you about me ? 

The stranger so evidently wanted to heat 
that she had, that Teddles’ natural truthful 
ness was sorely tried 
Were you ever a Wren 
Boy with the king of all birds and a stick 


I] don’t know 


and tins and things to make a noise on 


going round the houses in Ireland on Boxing 
Day ? I’m sure she telled me about you 
if you did that 
Fhe stranger laughed 
But she went to see me twice in Captain 
of Souls, and took jam-jars back to the 
\pperently the thought 


shop to do it 


pleased him ‘Do you think I may wait 
here, Teddles, until she comes home ? 
“Yes, and [I'll sit on your knee and you 


can tell me stories 

‘Oughtn'’t you to go to bed?” 

“She promised if I did go to sleep she'd 
wake me up and tell me all about the pan 
tonime She won't be cross!” 

Accordingly the stranger, looking round 
for a suitable garment, wrapped Mary’s pink 
dressing-gown round the boy and took him 
Fhe little girls in their cot, 
tired with a day play, cuddled down 
under their crumpled bedclothes, and there 


Was an unexpected silence 


on his knee 


Your inside engine is making fearful 
jumps against my ear,’’ Teddles said; and 
by and by, with his cheek against the 
man's rough overcoat, he fell asleep 

rhe man, sitting very still, with his eyes 
on the fire frugally banked with small coal, 
the unaceustemed weight of the child's 


warm body pressing against him, turned 


jus the 


smile | 
sombre 
and il 
he wot 
her ! 
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js thoughts back to the past, and the 
smile upon his lips began to lighten his 
sombre eyes. Once he spoke to himself, 
and if Teddles had been awake to listen 
he would have heard him say, * God bless 
hor 

Marv, coming home from the theatre 
aglow ‘with that exhilaration winch a suc 
cessful first night commu 
nicates even to the meat 
st member of the com- 
pany, pushed open her 

r, wondering at the 
| 


lighted gas, and, being 
lrady excited beyond 
the expectation ot merely 
rdinary happenings, did 
tscreaam or faint when 
man got up out of the 
air by the fireplace and 
| looking at her over 
pink bundle, which was 
leddles, clasped in his 
Does he ail anything ?”’ 
began; then, 
Why, it’s Harry! Glory 
o goodness, Mr Worthy 
She drew closer to him, 
seeing that convene- 
nal greetings were out 
{the question, put a kind 
plump left hand, 
th its needle-roughened 
rehnger, upon lus arm 
You're not cross with 
lor waiting, Mary 
ihe man’s eyes were 
tching her very intently, 
spite his smiling mouth 
‘Cross—and you such 


OF THREE 


with a smile as though approving some 
change in him, while she shed coat, hat, 
and bandbag into the arm-chair after her 
usual habit. 

“ Fancy now himself so great and famous, 
and not looking it at all—not a _ mite 
of fur or a diamond stud on him’! And 
he hasn’t grown fat! Cross! What way 


inend Just be Do you mean it wasn't true - you Drawn by 
ppng that youngster still do care- you'll marry me?’ "’—y. 130. Wimot Lunt. 
wh here she le ld 
wack the bedclothes as she spoke—‘‘and would I be cross with you, Mr. Worthy, at 


Hi show you is it cross with you Tam 

He laid the child down, who moved in 
leep, rolling his little dark head into a 

re comfortable position upon the pillow. 

Worthy straightened himself atter the 
ight of his burde n, still watching the girl 
she drew the bedclothes up with motherly 
ipable tenderne 

Mary went over to the cot and then to 

‘te fireplace, where she stood looking at him 


all ?”’ 

Worthy followed her and waited, fronting 
her still, watching her face as though he 
hoped to read something there which he 
might learn in ne other way. 

You might be cross with me,”” he spoke 
in a low voice, “ tor being such a tool.” 

Tlow was that ? 

Being such a fool as to think you treated 
me badly when you wouldn't marry me. | 
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was only young then, and a selfish little 
brute into the bargain. I'd loved you 
from the day I saw you. When the tour 
was over and I told you I couldn’t let you go, 
and you admitted it wasn’t that you didn't 
care for me, but talked about your duty 
to your mother and the little stepbrother, 
I thought it was just a way of putting 
me off—that you didn’t love me enough to 
rough it with me. I—I have been cad 
enough to be glad I made good '’—evidently 
he did not enjoy the confession, for his 
voice hardened—“ because you would know 
that it wasn’t such a poor sort of future I 
was asking you to share with me after all.” 

“And how ’’—the blue eyes had dark- 
ened, losing their mirth—‘‘ would the future 
be looking now, that same, if I’d taken 
you ?” 

He caught eagerly at her words. 

“That was it—you wanted me to be 
free ?”’ 

“And who wouldn’t, and you with the 
real talent standing out all over you? I 
was watching to see you get to the West [end 
theatres and make a name, and it does be 
taking all there is in a man to do it. You'd 
not have gone far with me and the Family 
of Three and my poor little mother and 
Edmund Farjeon, the greatest child of them 
all, holding you down.” 

His grave face grew wonderfully tender. 
He held out his hands, saying her name in 
a whisper. 

“Mary, couldn’t you go back to those 
Mary, the 
old reason’s done with now. I’ve made 
more than I shall spend—couldn’t you 
change your mind and marry me after 
all?” 

She shook her head and stooped suddenly 
to poke the fire. 

“It’s a grand way you're after finding, 
Harry, for helping me care the Family of 
Three.” She laughed at her own words. 
“IT wouldn’t say it isn't kind of you, but 
I've outgrown loving and marrying and all 
those things—it feels like I’m too old for 


days and begin all over again ? 


it. There'd be a romantic bride for you, 
Why, I'd spoil the honeymoon wondering 
had baby got her cod-liver oil into her— 
good luck to it!’’ She rose, and turned 
on him sharply with an appealing hand, 
* Don’t let’s speak another word about it: 
I’m sick to death with the talk there is of 
marrying. Leave it alone!” 

Worthy was silent for a moment with 
set lips. Then he took the little appealing 
hand into his own. 

“ That’s done with, then! If it vexes 
you, we'll drop it, but you’re going to let me 
have a look in with the Family of Three? 
We'll share the responsibility if we can’t 
share anything else ?”’ 

“ There'll be holy war—people talking us 
over if you do! 

“T can’t help that. I've paid for the 
privilege, loving you all these years!” 


There was a sudden passion in his voice 
that brought her eyes, wide with wonder and 
a flickering hope, up to his pale face. She 
drew a deep breath. 

“You're quite set on helping care these 
children ? 

“It’s all I have to hepe for now, Mary— 
that you'll let me be your friend.” 

As she watched his tace her own softened, 
glorified by her smile. 

“ Faith, then it wasn’t a charity com- 
missioner you were atter offering me?” 

trembled 
“Oh, my dear, dear boy, if I’m 


Iler voice between tears and 
laughter. 
feeling old, isn’t it with the way every year 
does be ten to me since I sent you away? 
It isn’t fair at al! to bring my burdens into 
but if you will have the Family 
of Three, maybe I'd better be coming, too.” 
Iie looked at her, hardly able to believe 
his ears 
Do you mean it wasn’t true—you still 


your life ; 


do care you ll marry me?” 

At the strange, new note in his voice 
Teddles in the bed behind him stirred in 
his sleep. 


“With a heart and a half,” said Mary, 
and hid her face against his coat. 
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WHAT THE WAR 
HAS MEANT TO ME 


“ Society ” 


A Series of Real Life Stories 


By A FACTORY GIRL 


Friends in the Sheff Shop 


EFORE the war began I was a tin- out bothering much about the right and 
box maker, not earning much. War wrong of it, you do get a bit angry when 


has made such a 
me that I thought I'd 


ences, asking a friend 


school than I was myself to go through my 
paper and see that it’s all right. 


I'm twenty-two now. 


like others to know 
about it, and I have written up my experi- 


lot of difference to you see another girl, who's earning hardly 
anything, come out in great finery, because 
you know that—well, she hasn't earned it. 
who was longer at So whenever we did think about Society 
women at all—and I can tell you it wasn’t 
half so often as some people would think— 


I've been earning it was with a kind of pity. i guess we 
my living for close on ten years. And what- despised and pitied them a sight more than 


ever people may say about poverty being they pitied us, 


ennobling, well, all I say is, Ask those who are 
por. I reckon you won't get a girl who 
works ten hours a day in a stuffy factory at 
thirteen shillings a week to say much about 
the beauty of being poor. I don't say I 


was unhappy. We 
get our pleasures 
the same as anyone 
ese. But it made 
me bitter just to 
think of all the 
women in the land 
who had such wealth 
and possessions with- 
ut ever having to 
work for it. You 
see, that’s how we 
im the East End 
idge our fellow- 
workers, 

i you see a girl 
me out on Sun- 
“ays with new 
feather or a blouse 
that doesn’t look as 
itithad been bought 
inCommercial Road, 
why, if you know 
what she’s getting, 
you Just say, “‘ Well, 
she's earned it, hasn’t 


she?” And with- 


YOUR STORY WANTED 


2200 


Readers are invited to contribute to 
this series of true life stories. What 
I want is the narrative of how the 
War has affected you—a story simply 
told, without embellishment. I do not 
want your opinion of the War, nor 
the experiences of others, but just 
“ What the War has Meant to Me.” 
I will pay Five Guineas for every 
story accepted. MSS. must not ex- 
ceed 3,000 words in length, and must 
be sent in time to arrive not later 
than December 1, addressed to 
“The Editor, 
THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, 


London, E.C., 


and marked “ Life Story.” 


Only, deep in some of our 
hearts there was a kind of smouldering anger 
that they should have such good things with- 
out a day’s work, while we had to work hard 
overtime for any extra pleasure we wanted. 

“ East is East, and West is West,”’ applies 


just as much to 
London as it does 
to the whole world. 
We lived in such a 
world of our own, 
we were so. en- 
grossed in it that 
we hardly ever 
troubled to think 
what the other world 
was like. We just 
went on, working, 
playing a little some- 
times, going to bed 
and getting up, 
having three- 
penn’erth of the 
“pictures,” ora 
night out with our 
young man, and to 
work again, and in 
all our hearts was 
a hope that some 
day we'd find a 
decent fellow earn- 
ing decent money 
so that we could 
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get married and have a home of our 
own. 

Well, the war came I don’t know how 
it was, but even when | knew war was 
declared I never guessed it would) mean 
fighting. | 
frighten Germany, and that she would give 


thought that it would = just 


in, and that it would all be forgotten in a 
month. but there 
Within seven days of war in ou 


Sounds silly, deesn't it ? 
it was. 
street alone nineteen young fellows went off 
and enlisted. 
amongst them. He looked fine in his 
uniform, and I felt so proud of him. But 
when he went off there was a blank in my 
heart and I felt ashamed because | could do 
nothing. 
a photograph of a lovely woman 
she was, I think 
with a hospital. And then I did feel real 


Mine—his name is Jim—was 


J saw in a picture-paper one day 
a duchess, 


who was going to Brussels 


envious, because she could do something 
real for her menfolk, and there wasn't a 
| think we all 
Every day the 


thing I could do for mine. 
felt it in those early days. 
papers told us that Lady That and Countess 
This was opening out a hospital for the 
wounded, and it looked as if even in war 
time there was no use for the girls of the 
East End 
along to our house and said: 
wanting new 
munitions work. 
Well, I'm fairly handy about the house, 
but I didn’t suppose that they'd have me 
at munitions. 


Then one day someone came 
They're 
hands down at —— for 


However, I went along one 
night after work and saw the foreman, 
and he looked at me and asked me one o1 
two questions, and then said, ‘* And when 
can you start?’ That took my breath 
away, and I mumbled something, and then 
said I could come in a week, so he engaged 
me there and then provided I could give 
satisfactory references to say that I was of 
British birth. Well, the vicar down at the 
little church near us had known me all my 
life, and he gave me a letter, and I gave 
notice at my works, and a week later ] went 
to the big factory, and was given a pass with 
my name on it, and that’s how I started my 
bit of war work. 

There’s been so much written about all 
that has to be done before a shell can be 
turned out perfect that I won't give any 
details about the work itself It was hard, 
Why, making 


tin boxes —who cared twopen e about them 


but, oh, it was interesting. 


I used to get through the work somehow, but 
J hated it, it was so dull. But the moment 
I began on munitions it was different. 
Whenever I felt tired and a wee bit inclined 
to be careless, | used to remind myself that 
the better I did my work the more it would 
help our fellows at the front. It was just 
glorious to feel that my work was wanted. 
Fancy me, who had been making boxes, 
now doing something that 
England! It is that 


mattered to 
thought that has 
kept me going all the time. And it is that 
thought that’s keeping thousands of women 
going who would never be able to carry on 
if they didn't know it was to end the war all 
the quicker. 

Well, I had been on munitions about six 
months when suddenly we heard that a 
party of Society ladies were coming down to 
work with us in the shell shop, as we call it 
I can tell you all of us were mighty angry 
We had beet 
corner of the factory. We all knew each 
other. We didn’t want = any 


a happy little party in our 


strangers 
least of all ladies who were coming down 
just out of sheer curiosity. 

Fell you what,"’ said Lizzie, who was 
our ringleader in everything, 1 vote we just 
ignore them Anvhow, you just wait and 
see: they'll stick it for a day and they'll go. 
Just listen to Her Grace— Oh, my dear, | 
couldn't touch an oil machine like this; 
why, it would spoil my hands, and what 
would the dear Duke say ? and she 
mimicked the ways of the Society woman 
and we all laughed 
We thought it 
would have been more decent it they had 
kept to the West End, and we couldn't 
understand why our employers ever thought 


No: we didn't want them 


of allowing them to come It would only 
disorganise work, and we might lose time, 
and so money, over it, and we were all re- 
We hated to be looked 
at as if we were curios, and that was how we 
felt the women from the West End would 


regard us 


sentful and annoyed. 


Next dav a new worker came to the 
1 knew by her hands 
that she was 


machine next to mine 

they were as white as milk 
a lady. She had on a blue overall and a 
blue cap like the rest of us, but she wasnt 
one of us She said ‘‘ Good morning,’ and 
I muttered a reply, but I didn’t look at her 
I felt a little ashamed after, because I 
noticed when she took her cap off after hours 
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that 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS MEANT TO ME 


that her hair was all grey-white. Still, 
that didn’t make me forgive her, and I 
In't expect for a moment that she would 
But she did. And 


"and this 


di 
turn up next morning. 
again she said “ Good morning, 
time I was a bit more civil. 

At the end of the day I had changed my 
opinion, about this one, at any rate. I saw 
once during the day that she was very nearly 
fainting, but she didn’t cave in. She stuc k 


it, working all the time, never looking round, 
but pegging away as if her very life depended 
n it. I think she must have felt a_ bit 
strange, because she looked a little funny, 
but she didn't say anything more to me. 
Next day, just as were going in after 
‘ dinner, 1 saw someone having a long argu 
ment at the gate with the watchman. He 
rouldn’t let her in, but he came up to me 
ind said, did I know where Lady —— was 
vwrking ? 1 said I didn’t, but he'd better 
isk the timekeeper ; so he did, and just after 


ld got to work again the forewoman came 
| along and spoke to the little lady next to 
me, and handed her a telegram. I couldn't 
ielp but see, because she read it and gave a 
ittle cry, and the paper floated on to my 
machine, and I saw what it said: “* Regret 


to inform you that your son, Lieut. —, 
was killed in action on rsth.”’ 

; I gave a start mvself, and I could have 
ned, I felt so sorry for the poor soul. The 


rewoman helped her out of the room, and 
Isaid to myself, ‘‘ Well, we'll never see her 
wain,”’ 
i Five minutes later she was back. And she 
itin the hardest piece of work she had 
ever done that afternoon When we finished 
| caught sight of her outside, where the per- 
son Was waiting, and I went up to her and 
said,‘ Excuse me, but, oh, I would like vou 
toknow how sorry I am—and what we all 
thnk of you; why, we think it was just 
plendid of you to go on.” 
She looked terribly ill and her voice was 
llshaky, but she said, so nice like: 
‘Thank you very much. It was my 
He wouldn't have felt very proud of 
smother if she'd left het post because of 
the wire.”’ 
And then I heard someone say, ‘ Come 
tong, my lady, please, or you'll be ill,” 
ind she went away. And I began to think 
‘lew things The forewoman told me that 
zn Was a rich lady who lived in London, 


Hat her husband was at the war and het 


only son was killed, and that she felt she 
must do something to help. She knew some- 
thing about driving and mending a motor- 
car, and she thought she might be useful in 
a munitions works, so she gave up her lovely 
home to come and work with us. 

Well, I thought that a woman who could 
go on with her work after hearing her only 
son was dead, just because she thought 
she ought to, was a sight better than many 
of us could have been. I thought I was 
sticking in, but if my Jim had been killed 
I couldn't have done what Lady —— did ; 
I know I couldn't. And I began to wonder 
if | had been all wrong in my thoughts on 
Society women, 

And she came back the next day, and she 
is still the:e, working away so bravely, and, 
for all her hair is white, doing such a good 
day's work. We all love her, and we 
wouldn't hear a word against her. And 
when one of the women in our shop lost her 
boy at the front, Lady ——— went to her and 
comforted her, just as no one else could 
have done. 1 heard after what it was she 
had said : 

“There isn't so much difference between 
us, after all, is there ? You have lost your 
darling boy and I have lost mine. And 
there's nothing can comfort you ; and, for 
all my money, there’s nothing can comfort 
me. We are just two women whose best 
has been taken away, and we can only say 
‘Thy will be done.’ 

And Mrs. told me that her ladyship 
had sent down all sorts of delicacies for 
little May, and that she was sending the 
little brother to a good school. No; 1 
wouldn't hear another word said against 
Society again. 

What I mean is, that there’s good and 
bad in all classes. There are girls in our 
street I wouldn't like to be seen with, and 
I dare say there are women with titles who 
aren't what they ought to be. But I do 
see that it’s just as wrong to say the rich 
are all bad because they're rich, as to say 
the poor are all bad because they're poor. 
One thing | do know is this: that there 
are not harder workers than some of the 
Society women in our shop. They spoil 
their lovely hands, and their complexions 
go all funny, and there’s no one to admire 
them, and they just go like any of us, work- 
ing ever so hard and giving up their wages 


ty one of our funds. And they're so pally 
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THE QUIVER 


when you get to know them, and they like After all, whether rich or poor, whether one 
us and say such nice things about our work, is a lady or not, the same kind of sorrow 
and tell us how we are winning the war, comes to us all. Being a lady doesn’t mean 
and they never say anything about what that one’s boy is going to be safe out in 
they do themselves. France. And if our men at the front think 

You see, we who had to work for our so well of their officers, why shouldn’t we 
livings knew how desperately hard the work at home think well of the officers’ ladies? 
could be at times. We knew that to these Why, even my Jim, when he came home on 


untried workers it must be almost unbear- leave—and he who used to be a great speaker 
able. Yet they never flinched. Right and Socialistic and argue against the rich— 


through the heat of the summer they went, why, even he’s changed his mind. He'd 
learnt something in the trenches, just as I'd 


just going to bed as soon as ever they got 
learnt something in the munitions work at 


home, and getting up in the morning very 
early so that they should never be late at home. God knows I'll be fit to break my 
heart with joy when the war's over, but 


work. 
I don’t think that after the war we shall it has taught me things that I’m a better l. 
be afraid to go and see our titled friends. woman for knowing. 


“DEAR LORD, WHO CAME TO BETHLEHEM” 


[IDEAR Lord, who came to Bethlehem, 
An Infant of an hour, 

And now doth wear the diadem 
Of universal power, 

Be born anew; proclaim again 

Peace and goodwill to warring men. 


Dear Lord, whose Star the wise men saw 
Rise in the darkened east, 

And following found, with gladsome awe, 
A Prophet, King, and Priest, 

Show us that still the way to Thee 

Leads straight to joy's nativity. 


Dear Lord, who holdest in Thy hand 
The destinies of Earth, 

Give by Thy grace to every land 
A new and gracious birth, 


That men may know the manger-shrine 
Than pomp and pride is more divine. 
A. B. COOPER. 
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SYNOPSIS OF FIRST INSTALMENT 
Camiola France, on reaching the age of twenty-one, comes into her fortune, and decides 
to give up her home in South Kensington and make a tour round the world with her 
friend Irmgard Maldovan, and Miss Purdon, her companion and chaperon. However, 
Irmgard’s mother falls iff, and Irmgard has to return to her native place—a little spot in 
Transylvania. Camiola decides to accompany her there, and they duly reach Ildestadt. 


CHAPTER IV of Ildestadt described by Murray as “ prob- 
ably unmatched in Europe.” 

They had just left Irmgard in the bosom 
Tv motor slid smoothly along the good — of her family, and the shadow of the Mal- 


THE MEDLEVAL CITY 


wide road bearing Camiola France and — dovan anxicties still lingered over Camiola 

Miss Purdon ever upward, though by and wrung her tender heart. 
degrees, from the So far the scenery was disappointing. 
Szass Lona to that walled city Irmgard had spoken truly when she said 
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that Szass Lona was not a specially beautiful 
place. It was scattered village of the 
Alpine type, and lay in a wide valley, 
traversed by a river the waters of which 
were almost obliterated by the stoniness of 
the bed over which—one might almost say, 
under which—it flowed. 

In the direction of Ildestadt the prospect 
icing them as they travelled was bounded 


by a bare grassy hillside, in appearance not 


unlike Carnedd Llewelyn, as one approaches 
the Nantfranggon Pass from Capel Curig 
It was only at the last moment that they 
had determined to take Reed and the car 
with them. The transit had been somewhat 
troublesome, but they were now rejoicing 
over their decision, which had saved them 
six hours in the journey between Hermann 
stadt and Szas Lona. 

General Maldovan was deeply touched 
by the kindness and generosity with which 
Camiola had brought him back his daughter, 
and by her sympathetic entering into hi 
trouble. His wife was by no means yet 
out of danger, and the various children, otf 
different ages, looked woebegone and as if 
astray in a world where “ Miitterchen ” had 
always heretofore presided. Camiola_ pro 
mised them frequent rides in the car Phey 
had never seen one before—it seemed in 
credible! 


The two ladies had been travelling since 
early morning, it was now five o’clock, and 
the sun was beginning to decline westward 


On that side the valley was quite open, and 
the warm light poured upon the swelling 
slope s of the big irre ilar gra hill 

Camiola was wondering how they were 
going to cros it There seemed to be no 
road ascending upon its bare flank. Then, 
as they sped onward, she saw that they were 
roing to slip round it on the farther side, 
between it and a huge rocky bastion which 
now slowly came into view. }: re kk ny they 
had swept with caution round a bend of the 
road which doukled almost flat upon itsel 
ind the Ildenthal lay before them. 

‘ A-a-ah! ” C ilated Miss France. 

Hich above them, as if it looked down 
upon them with aristocratic conten pt, the 
little walled town lay like a coronet upon 
the hillside. It if, oO to speak, in the 
lap of the hills, which held protecting arn 


on either side. Behind it, the pine wood 


went up as far as the tree limit; above that 
one descried the bare bones of the moun 
tain 


Far up, where the sun slanted across and 


touched them with fire, Camiola saw whit 
towers among the pines ‘Look! There j 
Orentels, she whispered ; why she should 


whisper she could not tell. “Is it not Like 
the castle of the Sleeping Beauty 

Seen as Camiola saw it first, in that f 
July afternoon, the beauty of the scen 
could hardly be exaggerated. Below t] 
citv. the Iidenfiu made an almost shee 
drop down to where they now were: ; 
the car shot to and fro upon the winding 
of the road like a tiny shuttle drawing 
silver thread across a woof of green velvet, 
as the girl thought fancifully— now leaving 
the torrent far behind, now returnin 


close that the roar ot the watel thundered 


in their ears now fly ne off agam among 
the rocks, and presently crossing a mediay 

bridge, where a rough-looking toll-keeper 
took money with lances of interest and 


suspicion at the dainty car. 


Just outside the city gates Camiola called 
to Reed to top, that he mict gaze dow 
from the last bridge at the le; pu roaring 
waters beneath 

Three separate cascades met and mingled 


i 
here in an everlasting turmoil of sot 


motion, KFrom shelf to shelf the water I 

flinging itself he with ecthi 

Lumy ere caught 

the l ht breeze nd ¢ en iF the 

bu th cl haraii to tne teep 

ind Wal ed L\ rie oon seen 

Reed id \ tre 
you any idea where the ilway station 
po sib] 

It’s right down in the valley, m 
replied the « iffeur, | made it out 
the map while you Wi t Miss M 
ao n’ nce il no 1 expect ny 
ensible word out ot head il 
thes iva Mi Marst tram 
in halt 1 i! t be qu k 

es! Drive traignt t 


can 

In a minute they had passed under an 
archway still provided witl pikes fon 
heads of criminals, and had enter | 
walled « 

It w ( to see that the inhabitai s of 
this remote place were ot % | d pe jliar to 
themselve There were a good mal 
people assembled the treets, some Ol 
th m ext at ril hane ( nd weal 
ng 1 distinctive national costume. Phe 
paved street, without sidewalks, had a 4ip 


in the centre, doubtless the ancient kennel 
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A CASTLE TO LET 


cherein the city drainage had flowed not tain in Transylvania, leading the little 
; eon ago The mingled scent of coffee German children, and that they are the 
nd cabbage water, inseparable from all old ancestors of these Saxon people? I firmly 


Continental towns, met one at the very gate. believe that legend is true! ” 
The buildings were fine. Grand old The food, though very German, was ex 
ses, With projecting gables and carved quisitely clean and well cooked. *“ Any- 
e boards, houses which had stood for thing for a change—even stewed apricots 
fe or more centuries, lined the route. with roast veal,” said Camiola with resigna- 
— but a small place, and very soon tion. ) 
lebouched upon the market square, and Their first care, on arrival, was to ask 
+ seemed like the culmination of the in if any member of the staff possessed a word ; 
sing sense of age and mystery. of English. One waiter, Karl by name, was 


the centre stood a tall thing like a produced, and the Wirth very  good- 
st with eaves, under the shadow of | naturedly allowed him to get into the car 
was a dim dark painting. Below, on and go down to the station with Reed to 
f, burned a small Jamp; and various help him with his orders about the luggage. 


ches of flowers, stuck into various pots Karl’s vocabulary was limited, but Reed 
| jugs, were arranged as votive offer and he just managed to understand the 
“It was not market day, so there were matter in question, and Marston duly ap- 
t few stalls. To their right was a Stadt peared, a couple of hours later, weary but 
is, its handsome solid masonry showing intact. 
industry and capacity of the Saxon The moon was nearing the full that night; 
folk. To their left was the ancient and later, when alone in her wonderful old 
elry known as the Blaue Vigel. The room, full of oaken presses, and panels 


d stood at the door, and there was’ which suggested secret doors, Camiola 
little crowd around him awaiting the opened her casement to the silence and 


al of the foreign guests. The appear- leaned forth. 
of the motor caused a mild sensation, The city lay wrapped in slumber, and the 
before the war, the passing of — filmy white light spread itself tenderly over 
ps might do in London. it. She could see right across the market 
The very faces of the crowd seemed to square, up a black height which she knew 


's excited fancy unlike any she had would be pines by daylight, to where the 


here One old woman, with wide, radiance softly shone upon the towers of 


i gaze, drew her attention especially. Orenfels. In one window of one tower a 

reyes met, and the girl felt her heart light winked. The caretaker up there kept 

itin deep, slow throbs later hours than the citizens below. { 
They had a glimpse of a slender church The outlines of the buildings which sur- 
wer along a side treet, and heard the rounded the square were etched in deepest 

ringing of the “Angelus ” as they came black against the light behind. She noted 

standstill at the inn doorway. that, almost facing the hotel, but in the 


Nothing could have been more cordial corner of the square, on the left side of 2 


ntheir welcome. The place, though very the Stadthaus, there was what looked like 
+, Was more comfortably arranged than a watch-tower. As far as she could judge, 
Mey had anticipated ; for, at the time when — by night, it was far older than any of the 


Was h ned t 


hat Iidestadt was to become a other buildings which surrounded it. 
Aur-Ort, when the new hotel had been built, Ah, what stories the old town could tell 
the mineral sprit exploited, Heri if it had a voice that she could understand! 
ve n, the Saxon host, had added to his How many travellers had lain down to 
Ne hostelry such things as he was sleep within these glossy black walls which 
ted were absolutely necessary to the now sheltered her! How many brides of 
mort of the English. The legend, the Vajda-Maros had ridden in through 
warm und Kalt-wasser Bader im Hause,” the old stone gateway! How many times 
painted up across the front of his had the passing-bell tolled from the big 
ae carved gable church for the soul of a dead overlord! 
nae might not this be the town of the She shuddered with a nameless thrill, a & 
_ sf iper, just as it is!” cried Camiola vague stirring of excitement that was almost 
Do you remember what Irmgard said of like premonition, It seemed to her that 
foming up through a hole in a moun she was more at home here jn this old-world 
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place, full of incredible legend, than she 
had ever felt in Truro Gardens. 

She watched a solitary figure—a woman's 
figure—flitting from beneath het 
window, to the dense black shadow on the 
farther of the When it had 
disappeared, swallowed in the darkness of 


noiseless 


side square. 
the watch-tower, nothing stirred. 

Camiola turned reluctantly from the win 
dow; and, leaving her casement open to the 
moon, she cuddled down in her comfortable 
bed and fell asleep. 

Presently she dreamed, and 
horrible 
She seemed to be once more standing at 


her dream 


Was 


the window overlooking the market square, 
when she saw a movement in the old watch- 
which 


tower stood in the opposite corner, 


Something was emerging from the door 
which was in the angle of the wall, and 
as it crawled out of the shadow into the 
moonlight she saw that it was a creature 


like a long glossy black snake, but with 


legs and wings. It crept out into the centre 
of the square, and, pausing there, raised 
its head and glared in at her window. 


Fascinated she stared, and it stared back. 
A voice behind her the 
‘You had better shut your window, hadn't 


in room said, 


you? ” I think not,” she replied doubt- 
fully, and the voice behind cried hopefully. 
“Then you know how to break the spell?’ 
‘T don’t know anything about a spell,” she 
answered, puzzled; and at the same moment 
the glossy black monster slid swiftly along 


the stones below till it reached the wall 
of the inn and began to climb up. Now 
she tried to shut the window, but in vain. 
It would not move, and in her dream she 


never thought of running out of the room. 
She heard the swish of the creature’s body, 
pressed close to the wall as it came up, and 
then the flat black head in the 
moonlit square of the window and laughed 
aloud 

The horror awoke her. 


reared up 


She sprang up in 
bed, trembling with fear, to find the summer 
dawn illuminating the corners of the room, 
and the fresh, sweet air caressing her face. 

To she 


bed and ran to the window. 


reassure herself, slipped from 


The square lay 


glimmering in the growing light, and a 
man, wearing some kind ot wooden sabots, 
clattered past on the cobble stones. The 
old watch-tower was now plainly to be seen, 
and as she gazed, the little door, like a 
postern, from which, in her dream, the 
monster had emerged, opened, to disclose 


140 


the bent form of an aged woman, with a 
kerchief tied over her hair, who swept some 
dust from the passage within out into the 
She did not look up, but Camiolg 
that she 
of her presence at the window. 


square. 


had a strange fancy Was conscious 
She was the 
old woman whose eyes had met her own iy 


As she crept 


back to bed she made a mental memorap 


the crowd the evening before. 


dum to avoid apricots and veal at supper 
time. She was so tired that she slept again 
almost at once, and this time dreamlessh 
Marston 


her bedside with a tray of tea 


stood at 
real English 
tea—made by herself over a spirit stove, 

“Marston, you are a wonder! You must 
be so tired,” said Camiola, rubbing her 


awakening only when 


heavy eyes. 

“I'm never one to sleep late, miss,” re- 
plied the maid, “and they are early about 
in this hotel. A queer little place, isn’t it, 
miss? But the folks seem friendly, and 
when I can say a few words I shall get 
along well enough. Me and Reed, we got 
Karl to tell as we came up in the car, 


what hot water is, and boot-cleaning, 
» 


us, 


and 


what time is it, and so on, 


The first day was spent in motoring down 
to Szass | to f 
General’s wife was decidedly better, though 
far from being out of danger. Still, she had 
recognised her daughter, and apparently the 


ona make inquiries. The 


sight of her had done real good. 

Miss France carried off Conrad, a hand- 
some boy of fourteen, and Hilda, a pretty 
little girl of nine, for the day. — They 
lunched at the Blaue Viel, to their owa 
for they were evidently 
accustomed very monotonous life. 

On the morrow the news was equally re 


great satisfaction, 


to a 


assuring, and Irmgard was urgent that they 
come at all the following aay, 


an excursion to Orenfels, which 
She 


should not 
but make 
she knew Camiola was longing to do. 
promised to send a bulletin up to Ildestaat 
by the evening postman, to say exactly how 
her mother was, so that they might find 4 
message on their return. 

The expedition had to be made either on 
foot or on mule-back, so the landlord was 
instructed to hire mules. Reed was to ac 
company the two ladies on toot. 

They had to take provisions for the day 
with them, since Herr Neumann assured 
them that they could obtain nothing, either 
t» eat or to drink, upon their journey. 
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vith a 
; some The day broke in cloudless beauty, and who was anything but fond of mule-riding 
10 the fter breakfast they found their steeds await- as a rule, found herself really almost com- 
pet ing them. They were handsome mules,  fortable upon her fine, sure-footed beast; 
— dees and well fed, and the harness was and Camiola could not contain her admira- 
rhe » elegant that Camiola remarked upon it. _ tion of the prettily coloured harness and fly- 
WN in “How unlike the creatures one gets in scarers fixed to her steed’s head. 
— Switzerland,” she remarked. The muleteer was a saturnine person, : 
_— “These belong to the Graf von Orenfels, Erwald by name. When introduced to the : 
"PP fb. Vajda-Maros who is overlord of English ladies, with distinguished courtesy, : 
Yndaia,” replied Herr Neumann, “He goes _ by the polite Herr Neumann, he had barely 
} up to the castle about once a week in the acknowledged their kindly greeting. He 
is «ood weather, so he keeps the mules for set out in complete silence, and after ask- 
oo that purpose. However, he is very glad to ing him two or three questions and ob- 
- rethem out to me. There have been but taining the very shortest replies, Camiola 
es jew visitors this summer. It is a difficult left him alone, and talked English with ay ; 
true—but one is rewarded upon Reed. 
 . rival, nicht wahr, Fraulein?” He waved Half an hour upon a good wide path 
ees his hand eloquently. lately made for the purpose of conveying 
t it If this place were in Switzerland people — tourists and their luggage, brought them to : 
al uld go wild over it! ” said Camiola earn- a small plateau upon which, against a back : 
| pet sly. “It is like a bit of the Middle Ages.” ground of black woods, the barrack-like 
pe Middle Ages! Very good,” said the hotel had been erected. 
= | Herr approvingly. “Nothing changes here. The big announcements, in huge blue 
and Year after year we do not change, and letters, across its front—of the wélt-beriihmte z 
| when we tried to change the Saints did not nature of the mineral springs, and the | 
pprove. Will you believe, Fraulein, that quality of the air—had a pathetic look. 
luring the season when the Kur-haus was However widely famed, the advantages of 5 ‘ 
lown pened not a single miracle was performed _ the place had failed to draw the crowd, 
The y St. Iidemund at his holy well?” Just beyond, where the way once more 
ugh Camiola was surprised. “I thought all began to ascend, the path entering the 
had § te Saxons in Transylvania were Protest- woods, stood a tiny chapel. It was open at + 
the nts?” its western end, and was large enough to + 
The landlord looked embarrassed. allow of perhaps three persons kneeling in 
nd- “Yes—but, yes, Friulein, that is quite it at once. Close to it stood a stone shrine, i. 
ett! true. There is a pastor and a Protestant with a very ancient carving above it, re- } 
hey ' Church now in Ildestadt. But we who have _ presenting, so far as could be deciphered, 
own lwed for centuries in the Ildenthal are not a warrior saint, in the act of treading down 
ntly jute like the dwellers in any other valley. a serpent, or dragon, which he was van- 
4 The overlord of Yndaia, which now they quishing with the aid of a weapon more 
re- call Orenfels, ruled over us, even after we nearly resembling a pickaxe than anything 
hey jined ourselves to Austria-Hungary. He else. “Either a pickaxe or an anchor,” said a 
lay, ispensed the higher, lower and middle Camiola thoughtfully, having dismounted, 3 
rich justice for centuries. He willed that the old and gone near to examine. ; 
She faith should be our faith. Thus it is that The chapel was quite clean, and upon } 
adt in this valley, as nowhere else in all the the shrine, hanging over the little spring 
OW untry, the Roumanians have intermarried which flowed below it, was a chaplet of 
da with the Saxons. It is not done now. No. honey-coloured banksia roses. 
but it was done. Bertha Esler, who takes “This is St. Ildemund’s Well? ” asked 
n re of the castle of Orenfels, is half Camiola of the taciturn Erwald. 
Roumanian,” “Ach ja,” he responded gloomily. 
As he spoke he had mounted both the “Tt is rather a spring than a well?” 
adies, and Camiola, deeply interested in his “Ja eben. Eine Quelle.” ; 
talk, begged to know where the holy well “Who keeps it so beautifully and puts the i. 
Was to he found garland on it?” ae 
et It was explained that they would pass it “It is Bertha Esler, who takes care of 
pon the ascent, just above the abandoned the castle, dort oben.” 
Kw haus, “She is a good woman,” said Camiola ad- 
They started in high spirits. Mizpah,  miringly. 
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They wound upwards through woods fot 
an hour or more, and then Erwald called a 
halt. They ate some cake, and he brought 
them exquisite water from a “ Wasser- 
leitung * which flowed in the hollowed halt 
trunks of great pines, and was, so he told 
them, the spring which supplied the Blaue 
Vogel with drinking water. 

Soon they went on once more, the way 
growing steeper and stonier. They were 
out of the woods and upon the bare moun- 
tain side, the path they followed having 
been hewn in the rocks and paved with 
large stones which made anything but plea 
sant walking for Reed. The valley grew 
narrow, the roar of the torrent drowned 
thei voices, and a great loneliness ove1 
shadowed the mind of Camiola 

She had no wish to speak. 

Then, turning a corner, they found them 
selves upon what the Swiss would call an 
Alp. 

Here, on the southern slope of the moun 
tain side, was a level space of grass and 
flowers 

And here, desolate and impressive in the 
hot sunshine, there lay before them the 
Castle of Orenfels. 


CHAPTER V 
A CASTLE TO LET 


HERE was a delicious perfume of new 


mown h Vv, and in the meadow just 
before them two or three pcasants were 
piling it into little hayeocks, while in the 


shadow of a big rock which cropped up in 


the middle of the field, a sleeping baby was 
watched over by a dog, who also gwuarded a 
The sc 


peasants all wore the national dress, and 


big stone jar and a bundle of food. 


were as evidently Roumanian as Erwald, 
with his broad, flat face and hig 
bone s, Was Saxon. 


1 cheek 


Everybody paused in their work and stared 
as if wholly 
the tourist party round the winding of the 
path 


amazed at the appearance ol 


Erwald shouted something in Roumanian. 


and was answered in apparent disgust by 
the labourer He continued his remarl 

as he approached, and they continued to 
aroue At last one of the party flung down 
h rake moved Willingly to the 

where the leept baby lay, took up 
coat, into which he wriggled his arms, and 


turned from the field to walk at the 


muleteer’s side. He was a young man. po 
tall, but sturdy like all the peasants of the 
lightly his fee 


profil , the dig nifie | 


district, and moving 
He had the regular 
bearing, the unconscious aristocracy « 


race. lle looked the 


English lad 
with a distinct scowl, which almost ma 
Camiola laugh She said, hows ver, polite] 
in her pretty, correct German, “I am afraid 
we are interrupting your work.” 

He shrugged hi “Doesn't 
much matter,” he replied indifferently 

“Why have you called him from his 
work?” asked Camiola 
Erwald. 


‘It is young Esler, Bertha’ 


sh ) rs 


reprovingly 


nephew. It 
is his place to show the castle, replied 
Erwald. 

“You do not have many 
the girl prettily 
We do not,” replied young Esler, 
all as if he regretted the fact. Cami 
smiled to herself There had been a buxor 


Visitors?” ask 


anxious to conciliate, 


maiden amon the haymakers, and sh 

thought she could guess why he was sulk 
They walked their mule uD a. steepish 

approach, with buildin upon their left 


which looked like stabling and a_porter’s 
lodge. Before them stood a huge gate 
closed with formidabl iron-studded portals, 
in one of which had been cut a little door 
just big enough to admit a man. 
I pon the large rates aj peared a nonce 
letters, “Z 


printed immense black 


ied Camiola suddenly “Do 
they want to let the castle?” Erwal 
looked blank, and she corrected herse 
saying in Germat 


not know that the Graf wanted to let the 


Krwald smiled a little grim 

I do not think that he will easily fu 
a tenant,” he replied, as he held his hand 
to dismount the young lady 


All thi part of the « tle was evident! 


far later than twelfth century In fact, it 
was like | lish Tudor rchitecture, and 
reminded Camiola vividly of Haddon Hall 


had read in 
Murray, ot Vaida-Maros who im 


She remembered what he 


ted der | irchitect 

Young | turned to the porter Jodgt 
and rat n old jangl bell which 
there Phey waited, while Erwald walked 
the mul a wav down the slope, 
opened a stable door, and led them 

The 1 ( { the bell Vay upon the 


“They stacted in high spirits. ... The 
muleteer was a saturnine person ’’—y. lil. 
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Young Esler 
wever, seem perturbed, neither 
Ile probably knew that 


I dy came, 


ne wy to pyournes betore she 
In her own good 
pushir up a little 


ter, which bore the inscription 


tt, 1 Mark.” and handing through a 
nch of ke 
| you n id something to her, 
rhe he eemed to assent 
he ¢ ed the hutter and preceded 
tw to the litthe door, which he 
l, nit to them to enter, and 
Oo} 
l themselve quare court 
ed with | tl s, in whose cracks 
Ide reen and tiny seedling 
d 
with iridescent necks were strut 
bout, preenit themselves m the sun 
Iwo sides « } court were Tudor, 
ner two certainh belonved to the 
er date On the right, with narrow 
e windows, were the ancient <ervants’ 
en-at-arn quarters, and in the cornes 
ugh, ancie } keep 
I 
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them was an early Gothi chapel and the 
buildings connected with it. lo the lett, 
approu hed by a flight ot 
low and shallow, was the main door 
under its 


semi-circular 
steps, 
leading evide ntly, 
rreat hall 


in the 


of entrance, 
Tudor are h, to the 

Climbing roses grew sunny, 
sheltered place, and all was neat and well 
cared-for 

I will first show vou the keep,” said 
their guide, unlocking a tiny postern. 

It was the first time that Camiola had 
ever been inside a keep which was not a 
ruin. The interior of this place had been 
modified, probably at the time the sixteenth 
century portion was added, to provide ac- 
commodation for a large hous« hold. 

The windows were unglazed, the walls 
bare stone, but the floors were sound, The 
narrow wooden beds, if not as old as the 
hoards, were certainly venerable. 

Camiola’s eves were everywhere, yet she 
felt that she was having only a cursory 
She intended to know the old place 
before she had done 
levend, wer- 


before her eyes. 


urvey 
far more intimately 
with it. That mavic 


micthen,” was dancing 


| | 
| | 
f ‘ ‘ a 
Ked @ + ; 
<4 
ish | 
rt h id | 
1) } react 
d she w 
1 
nd 
nd 
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Would they let for a short period? As 


short as one summer? she wondered. 

The chapel was next seen, all as rever- 
ently kept as the little woodland 
had been. The brass candlesticks 


polished, the fiowers bright, and the whole 


shrine 
were 


vith 


place was gay pictures—a mass ol 
soft, warm colouring, almost Oriental in 
effect. The visitors noticed more than one 


representation of the Devil-dragon, or 
Dragon-devil, of the legend woven into the 
protuse ornament, 

Thence their guide led them out into the 
, Which lay upon the south- 
west open slope of the hill, and were full 
of flowers. The honey-coloured  banksia 
rose, whence the garland that hung before 
St. Ildemund had made, smothered 
the wall under oriel and 
Camiola pointed it out to Mizpah with a 


terraced garden 


been 
one window, 
smile. 

She felt, as 
Carve d 


she sat down to rest upon a 


stone seat facing a_ rose-bordered 
bowling green, as though the one thing she 


really desired was to have for her own the 


room with the oriel that looked out upon 
this scene. 

“Why does the muleteer think that the 
Graf will not find a tenant for this lovely 
place? ” she asked impetuously, 


for motors,” 
replied Esler, standing before her with his 
keys. “Ildestadt itself is 


out of the way and hard to reach; and even 


“Because there is no road 


bunch of much 
so far, to ascend hither 
many hours. We had 
the year before 


when you have got 
takes 


millionaire, 


on mule-back 
an American \ 
last, who declared he would make a road; 
the cost. His 


wife said it was not worth it, to come and 


but even he was daunted by 
be buried in such a place. She also feared 
ghosts.” 

As he added this 
for the first 
even, short 


smiled 
faintly, showing 


information he 
time, very 
teeth. 

Camiola smiled in response. “Of course, 
you have ghosts here,” she said. 


He seemed to fold himself up again in a 


moment, and replied conventionally, “So 
it is said. I have not seen them.” 

W here are the y to be seen?” asked 
Camiola. 

‘IT shall in due course show you the 


haunted chamber,” he replied primly. 


They went indoors The dining hall was 
fine, with a minstrels’ oaken gallery, and 
the ancient trestle tables at which the re 


taines had probably at at the time of the 


first building of the castle. A wide oak 
stair led up to the drawing-room; and there 
Camiola just gave a little cry and ran to 
the window. 

This was the oriel big enough to hold a 
gate-leg table and a semi-circular window. 
seat In carven wood—overlooking the sun: 
gardens and away down the blue valley t 
the towered walls of the medieval city, 

Faded tapestries covered the walls, faded 
carpets the oaken floor, the furniture was 
scanty and stately, the carved chimney-piece 
bore the date 1561. 

“They put 
eighteenth century,” 


in a porcelain. stove in the 


said Esler, “but the 


late Graf had it taken away. He thought 
it spoilt the room.” 

“Wise man!” cried Camiola. 

“Tt is nevertheless very cold here 


winter,” was the 
ment of the young peasant. 
The were 
point of the house. They 
and dark, and they opened into each other in 
an inconvenient way. A large family could 


somewhat crushing con 


bedrooms perhaps the weak 


were mostly small 


not have been installed unless one made ust 
of the rough accommodation of the keep. 
There were, however, one or two state 


chambers of better dimensions, and Camila 
thought it would be possible to make Arnold 
Bassett Neville comfortable. She had 
gone so far upon the road of her new idea! 

Hot water and lighting, 


would be the main 


and 
she reflected, as 
she descended the stairs, 
difficulties; but labour in that part of the 
world was doubtless not dear. 

As they re-entered the hall they saw that 
Bertha Esler and Erwald were both there 
Bertha had laid a clean cloth upon one en 
of the trestle table, and was unpacking from 
basket the 
Neumann had provided, 


provisions that Frau 


“Oh, Mizpah, how nice! ” was the girl’s 
pleased exclamation. “You are very good 
to give yourself so much trouble,” she added 
in German to Bertha. 

“The Herrschaften are welcome,” replied 
Bertha is more whole- 


very gravely. “It 


some to eat at table than sitting upon the 
grass.” 
Camiola was not sure that she agreed; 


but when it was a question of eating in this 
wonderful old place, gazing round at the 
antlers and weapons, and breathing, as it 


were, the atmosphere of the past, there could 
be no idea of her preferring to be else- 
where. 


“What about Reed?” asked Miss Purdon. 
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“Oh, give him his portion and let him 

go and eat it outside,” replied Camiola, 
putting rolls and chicken and ham together. 
You would rather, wouldn’t you, Reed? 
Do you speak English?” she went on, 
turning to young Esler. 

“No,” he replied with a flash of resent- 
ment, much as though she had asked him, 
“Do you steal or tell lies? ” 

She laughed in much amusement. “ Reed, 
you will have to learn German, or perhaps 
Roumanian, and stand up for your country,” 
said she. “Here is an Anglophobe for you 
f the first quality. When you drink your 
wine, lift your glass and cry: ‘£s lebe das 
England! Hoch, England!’ and see what 
he will say.” 

The retainers withdrew and left the two 
ladies to lunch in silence. 

Camiola’s brain was so busy that she said 
g at all for a long time, but gazed 
out across the courtyard from the diamond 
paned window, whose tops were glowing 
vith the heraldic blazoning of the Vajda- 
Maros. At last she said: 

‘Mizpah, tell me truly, what impression 
does this place make upon you? ” 

I think it most interesting. There is 
uch a fascination about its being so de- 
serted, so out of fashion as you may say,” 
replied Miss Purdon. “Even the American 
millionaire sounded wrong. I resented his 
introduction, though he has been so obliging 
is to take himself off. You know what I 
mean.” 

Exactly. That is the feeling one has. 
Of having discovered Ildestadt; above all, 

having discovered Orenfels,” replied 
amiola. “I hardly dare to suggest it—it 
sounds so wild—but I do feel as if I badly 
want to take this place for a few weeks. I 
vonder if they would let it for a short term, 
rif you think me stark mad to wish to 
have it? ” 

Miss Purdon smiled. “Women are curi- 
us creatures,” she replied, “and I have to 
wn that a week ago I might have thought 
you foolish to contemplate such a_ step. 


nothin 


You would never guess the reason which 
prompts me now to think that I should 
like amove! It is because I do not sleep at 
al comfortably at the Blaue Vigel.” 

“Mizpah! But why did you not say so? 
My own bed is most comfy; IT will complain 
at once ’ 

Oh, it isn’t the bed. That, as vou say, 
Most comfy. It is something in the atmo- 


phere, either of the room, ot the house, or 
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the town which is—which is—which is— 
well, not comfy at all.” 

Camiola did not reply, but her parted 
lips and eager eyes invited more. 

“T have bad dreams,” said Mizpah. 

“That is the suppers, isn’t it?” asked 
Camiola. “I had a nightmare the first 
night, and put it down to the menu.” 

“So did I,” replied her friend in a voice 
which clearly meant that she thought this 
a mistaken verdict. 

“What did you dream?” asked Camiola 
after an interval. 

“My dreams seem always connected with 
that queer little old house that faces us 
across the market square—the house with a 
tower.” 

“IT know,” replied Camiola quickly. 

“T had a most horribly circumstantial 
dream of a witch-burning the other night. 
I hardly know at this moment whether to 
call it a dream or a vision. There were 
things in it that I do not think I could have 
invented. The stake was planted just in 
front of that shrine, or whatever you call it, 
where the people put flowers, and the 
woman was brought on a flat cart. She 
was huddled together and seemed half dead 
with fear. Four men held her while she 
was tied up. It was indescribably awful, 
but I had to look. When she was fast 
bound, a messenger ran to the tower house, 
and there marched out in procession a 
whole family—father, mother, sons and 
daughters—and the old man who seemed to 
be the head of the family had a lighted 
torch handed to him, and actually set fire 
to the straw! I woke up kicking, fighting, 
almost screaming out loud!” 

The dignified lady coloured quite hotly 
as she admitted how deeply a mere dream 
had had power to affect her. 

“Tt is queer that my nightmare, too, was 
connected with that house,” remarked 
Camiola. “Mine was not so bad as yours 
—it was too silly to be really bad. Yours 
is perfectly horrible.” 

“Tt was. I have dreamed, too, of some- 
body who went into the tower house, and 
I was told, or found out, that he was never 
seen to emerge. I dreamed that I stood 
out there watching, to see whether he would 
come, and in the darkest part of a very 
dark night I saw them carry out a dead 
body. .. . The curious part of it is, that I 
never remember taking any particular notice 
of that house while [ was awake. There 
is nothing very remarkable about it.” 
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sticks with metal backs, each containing a 
dirty tallow candle, had been placed. Esler 
gathered them up, carried them with him 
into the keep, and unlocked a little door 
in the wall of the lowest room, This done, 
he lit the candles, handed one to each of 
his companions, and bade them follow, 
treading carefully lest the steps were damp. 

“Then this rock—upon which the fortress 
was built—is actually full of caves?” asked 
the girl, as she carefully descended. 

“Full of them,” replied Esler. “They 
made excellent prisons in the early days of 
Yndaia.” 

They reached the foot of the stairs, and 
he unlocked another door. This led them 
into the very heart of the mountain. For 
some distance—perhaps three hundred yards, 
or more—they were in a tunnel which had 
been artificially enlarged to enable a man 
to walk upright. Then they came out into 
a curious place. The candles showed a 
tumbled mass of boulders all about them, 
a vertical wall of rock on their left, and 
to their right a black lofty space, whose 
top the lights could not illumine. 

* Blow out your lights, if you please,” said 
young Esler in his peculiarly gentle tones. 

| will rekindle them for you in a moment, 
but I want you to see a certain effect.” 

When they had obeyed, raising their eyes 
at his direction, they saw at a great height 
upon their right a far blue glimmer, de- 
scending in slanting fashion towards them. 
As their eyes grew used to it they saw that 
it was a small filter of daylight, and that 
it entered high above them, and shone down 
over a slope covered with tumbled rocks 
and stones. 

“ That is where the water comes in,” went 
on the clear voice. “In the course of ages 
it has brought down all these loose recks 
that you see. On your left is a solid wall of 
rock, with only a small outlet at its base. 
The water finds a way through, but the 
stones are left behind.” 

‘There is no water now,” remarked 
Camiola. 

“Only after rain,” he replied tranquilly. 

So saying, he relit the candles and led 


the way on past the great slope of stones. 
‘Can one go up it?” asked Camiola. 
“If the Fraulein wishes, we will go out 

that way upon our return,” he answered, 


“and regain the castle by a wood-path.” 
Phey went on down a tunnel where they 

had to stoop from time to time Isler 

} 


called their attention to the natural arch 


ways which the water had hollowed for 
itself, and the small circular domes in the 
roof formed by its swirlings. 

Presently a pretty, gentle, murmuring 
sound made itself heard—the soft singing of 
water flowing somewhere. Turning a 
corner, they came upon it. It flowed in a 
channel about six feet wide, leaving a 
narrow pathway on one side along which 
they could walk dry-shod. At the spot 
where they first saw it, it disappeared under 
a very low arch into the rock. 

“That,” said young Esler, “is the stream 
which supplies the castle. From the place 
at which you stand to the point at which 
it emerges from the mountain would take 
you ten minutes to walk if you walked 
straight there from here. We once put 
some colouring matter into the water at 
this point. It was an hour and a half 
before it came out at the other end.” 

Camiola, deeply interested, translated all 
the information to Reed. Esler warmed 
to his work. Evidently this cavern was 
the great interest of his life. He led them 
along for about a quarter of a mile by 
the brink of the purling stream. It seemed 
hard to believe that this subterranean cot 
ridor was natural; but he assured them that 
it was. Presently they reached the place 
whence it emerged from the rock as 
mysteriously as it later disappeared therein 

“You have now,” said Esler, “three or 
four thousand feet of rock above your heads 
The echo of a sudden noise just at this 
spot is very curious. If you will wait a 
moment, will eine Erschiutterung 
machen ”—(make an explosion or crash). 

He lit a small piece of magnesium wire 
from the flame of his candle, went a few 
paces, let it fall upon the ground, and set 
his foot upon it. “A million horrible 
bellowing echoes woke,” and Camiola, for 
a moment, felt her heart go into her mouth, 
though she knew in her inmost being that 
the young man must be well accustomed to 
the result of such a proceeding. 

She stood very still as the maker of the 
shattering noise tranquilly reapproached 
her. 

“Was it here?” she asked tremulously, 
“that the exploring party was lost?” 

He turned away as if she had suddenly 
rebuffed him. “Oh, no,” he replied sulkily. 

“Then—then the place vou call the 
Gaura Draculuj is not in this part of the 
mountam ¢ 


He turned and looked at. het “Who 
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A CASTLE 


spoke to you, Friiulein, of the Gaura 
Draculuj? ”’ 

“The Fraulein Maldovan.”’ 

“Ach so! The Friulein is a friend of 
the Herr General's family? ”’ 

“Yes, That is what brought me to 
Ildestadt.” 

He nodded, as if such a proceeding did 
indeed need explanation, and was now 
plausibly accounted — for. “The Gaura 
Draculuj is a long way from here,’’ he 
replied, trimming the wick of his candle. 
Then he raised it above his head. “The 
height of this cavern, where we now 
stand, has never been ascertained,’’ he 
said. “But in spite of its height, 
this place is very quickly flooded. Several 
days’ heavy rain fills all the tunnel, and 
it was here that those whom the over- 
lord wished to get rid of quietly were 
confined. As we return—for we can get 
no farther in this direction—-I will show 
you the sliding door by which the victim 
was shut in, It is not a door, but a grating, 
so that the flood water could eventually 
escape, but it had plenty of time to drown 
aman first.” 

“What fiends they were in those days! ” 
muttered the girl passionately. 

“We must remember,” replied the young 
man thoughtfully, “that our modern “‘appa- 
ratus of law was not available to them. 
They made their own justice, and often 
it was better justice than the kind which 
is now dealt out by the cartload from the 
hands of a government which has no per- 
sonal knowledge of the people's wants.” 

There was an edge of bitterness in his 
voice, The girl reflected that, even 
though he was as she supposed a Saxon, 
vet he served the true, Roumanian owners 
of the country Naturally, her own con 
ection with the Hungarian Government 
oficial would not endear her to him. 

She smiled rather teasingly at him. 
“You defend the feudal tvrannies? ” she 
inquired 


“The Eslers have served the overlords 
ot Yndaia for many generations,’ he 
snapped, turning as if with a determination 
trifle no longer with this foreigner, 
and striding back along the way they had 
come 


By the time they reached the large cavern 
with the slope of loose stones he had re- 
£ained his pood temper, and he was very 
Courteous and capable, holding the candle 


to show the virl a kind of faint track, 
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worn among the rough fragments, which 
wound to and fro upon the difficult 
ascent, 

Light and active, she made nothing of 
it, and, though he did not presume to speak, 
she felt that he admired her agility. 

They crawled out through the low aper- 
ture which admitted the blue glimmer, and 
as they emerged Camiola thought the world 
had never looked so glorious, so vividly 
coloured, in all her life before. They were 
in a charming little wood upon the moun- 
tainside, and the sun was pouring through 
the light foliage of young larches, and 
beginning to ripen into scarlet the glossy, 
slim berries of the barberry bushes which 
grew here in profusion, The sky seemed 
bluer than sky usually is, and Camiola 
sank upon the moss with a long sigh, oddly 
blent with a smile of delight, recalling to 
herself the “ Ballad of Reading Jail.” Fora 
moment the shadow of the prison grate 
“that slurs the sunshine half a mile” lay 
upon her spirit, and the prayer for all 
prisoners and captives took a new meaning. 

“How beautiful everything looks,” said 
she slowly. 

Reed, blinking at the daylight, grinned 
sympathetically. “Does seem friendly,” he 
remarked. “ Nice lot these foreigners are, 
seemin’ly, shutting up prisoners to drown 
like rats in a hole.” 

“Oh, but that was in the Middle Ages; 
and we were every bit as bad in England 
then. Have you never seen that black hole 
in the Curfew Tower at Windsor, where 
you were shut up without light, food or 
air, and just left to die? ” 

“Glad I wasn’t born in those times, miss,” 
was the contented reply. 

Esler suddenly knelt down in the moss 
at her feet, and, with a murmured “ Excuse 
me,” took a bit of her skirt in his hand. 
Glancing down, she saw that she had 
allowed a shower of grease from her candle 
to fall unon the tweed. The young man 
drew a knife from his pocket and carefully 
detached the dry tallow, she watching him 
the while in a fascinated way, pondering 
his quiet self-possession, which she found 
attractive. When he had removed the last 
fragment, he produced a clothes-brush and 
removed the dust from her hems. 

She thanked him, smiling, as she rose 
from the ground, but he was leading the 
way and seemed not to hear. 

They soon made their way down the hill- 
side, and their guide admitted ihrm into 
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THE QUIVER 


through a tiny door which led 
into the chapel sacristy. 

They found that Erwald had saddled the 
mules and that Mizpah was awaiting them, 
efforts to 


who 


the castle 


somewhat laborious con 
Frau Esler, 
tremely reserved. 
Camiola, with a word of graceful thanks 
put a gold piece into the woman’s hand, 
and gave another to young Esler. He was 
standing, cap in hand, to see them depart, 


making 


verse with seemed ex 


and when she gave him the mone y he looked 


at it, flushed, and, glaring at her resent 
fully, tendered it back. “I have no change, 
he said; “the charge is five marks—-one 


apiece for seeing over the castle, and one 
apiece for the Héhle.’’ 
Camiola She had 


place 


felt uncomfortably hot. 


once previously found herself in a 


where the natives were too proud to accept 


tips, and she did not wish to hurt his feel 
ings, “The rest is a present lor you to 
remember me by,” said she pleasantly, “and 


I may give you more trouble before you 


have done with me. I hope to come here 
again this summer.” 
“Again? ” he asked, as if much surprised. 
There is no more to see.” He spoke very 
“No more at all 


‘But do you think one ca 


earnestly. 
n take in every 
by just seeing it once? ” she inquired 
I have not half sati 
his fine old 


thing 
sfied my 


No, 


I cannot. 


curiosity about 1 place. 


no,” she added, emb I sed, as he still 

made as though to reject het gilt. | have 

taken you from your work, yes, and 
‘from your friends also during all 


st part ot the day You must let ne 
repay you for so mu h time trouble.” 


He fe Il back opped his hand from 


her bridle; but as e rode 


and 


away she felt 
that he was not pleased, but, on the 
really 
stung her, for she did n 
She felt 


and as she rode away she 


con 
This 


t like havin r made 


trary, annoyed and humiliated. 


mistake inclined to tease him, 
turned half round 
with much meaning 


in her saddle, crying 
z ehen 4 
His blue flashed, 
without hesitation 
Leh wohl, enadiges Friulein!? 
She was half jaughing, half an 
she turned the corner into the wood, leav- 
ing the enchanted castle 


eyes and he answered 


Pry, as 


behind Sut the 


thorny nature of these peasants, so difficult 
means of 


the appeal of the pocket, pleased her. The 
natives seemed as 


ot access, SO unapproachabl by 


much out of the common 
as the house itself 
Herr Neumann wa 


at the door when the y 
rode, 


market 


a couple of hours later, into the 
quare, and waved his hand in cheery wel- 
Whil 
he made 


thought of 


come. helping them to dismount, 


many inquiries as to what they 


the castle, the fine building, the 


prospect and oO on, He eemed much 


gratified and a littl nished at the full 


ness ol their admiration, 
“Have vou any idea,” asked Camiola, “of 
what rent the landlord asks for the castle, 


let a short 


and whether he wi 
period? ” 


The landlord laug 
“What! The 


hed comfortably, 


hochwohlgeborene thinks ot 


becoming his tet t And what then will 
she do with the o-convenient Jitth 1to 
mobile? 

“That will have to stay with you, Herr 
Neumann. When I want to use it I must 
come here to fetch it, and probably sleep 


a night in Ildestadt or elsewhere. I think 


that would answer very well 

“Oh. ves, es, cert nly that could be 
manared lie looked ; though the idea 
that she was speaking seriously had only 
just occurred to him Wel he went on, 
as if reflecti nd wh n The 
gracious one is doubtle rich, as the Eng- 
lish are kne wn to be, and lI] see that 
it costs something to get provisions and fuel 
carried up the mountain 

Camiola hrus ed het houlders “1 de 
not know about bein 1 hie replied 
but I am out for holid: and if IT choose 


to spend part ol! it im a baronial castle, 


[ am willing to pay a fair price fot 
pleasure 

“Well, then,” re 
ovel the idea In 


better call upon the Graf and make y¢ 


[END OF CHAPTER SIX, ] 


Camiola eaver| 
The man made a gesture with | hand 
Over there, the | rket 
square, in the house with the watch towe! 
Mizpah and Camiola looked at each 
other. 
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*** Mr. Hardman to see you, Drawn by 


Sir Timothy ’’’—p, 152. 


DDS life, the whole world seems to 
have conspired against me. Caleb 


Hardmat good two hours late, 
now this plaguey thing won't draw. 
ts wr with the pipe?” and Sit 


larrant, West India merchant, and 
man of the City of London, snapped 
hurchwarden across his knee and 
to the hearth 
Wa till plenty of light in the 


t without, for snow had fallen, and lay 


ithe re powdering the sills and 

of the houses across the way; but 

Drown panelled room was already filled 

the comir twilight, and there was 
sat gloom too in the old man’s soul, 

Curls of his wig fell on the shoulders 

full-skirted coat framing the good 


red red face, but the grey brows were 


rown, and the corners 
indulgent mouth drooped after a 
ih with the portly alderman 


ind where is that rascal Fruclove 
stowied querviously ; “making merry 


C. Brock. 


below stairs, I'll wager a guinea, while his 
old master sits alone with sad thoughts for 
company !"" and with a furious tug at the 
long bell rope, Sir Timothy lay back in the 
l added chair. 

And the cause of it all was deeper seated 
than the rebellious pipe stem, or the sharp 
twinge of gout that made him rest his silver- 
buckled shoe on the worked footstool. 

When the door behind the screen opened 
softly and a discreet dry cough announced 
the coming of the old manservant, Sir 
Timothy turned himself quickly in the 


chair. 
‘Candles, Truelove,”’ he snapped, “ and 
draw the curtains close. That infernal 


now gives me the shivers. This is Christ- 
mas lve, is it not : 

“Yes, master; it is Christmas Eve,” said 
the ancient servitor with a low sigh. 

‘Very different from last year, eh, True- 
love 2?’ said the alderman with a quaver in 
his voice, “ And Miss Cecily was with us 
then. I wonder if you and I will be here 
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THE QUIVER 


this time twelve months. Deuce take it, paid off and smuggled away ere the neigh. 
the place is hke a tomb without the girl.” bours get wind of the business.  Bailiffs in 
“Tis cruel hard,” murmured the old my house, egad! And on Christmas Eve 
servant with a moist eye. “‘ But we are all too!” 
in the Lord’s hands.” Truelove regarded his beloved master for 
“ And I wish that scoundrel were in mine, a moment with some alarm as the handsome 
that penniless captain who has robbed me old face grew purple with passionate in- 
of my daughter and made my old age dignation, and he was glad for the sharp 
desolate !”’ and Sir Timothy flashed a glance summons that came upon the front door, 


at the gilt-handled sword above the mantel- “Mr. Hardman to see you, Sir Timothy,” 
shelf, the sword he had worn as a major in’ he announced, ushering in the alderman’s 
the trained band before increasing stout- partner. 

ness had compelled him to absent himself “ At last, Caleb, and thank Heaven for 
from the musters at the Artillery Ground. it!” cried Sir Timothy, turning round. 


“T trust those two bailiff rascals below ‘‘ You see I am chained down by my old 
are holding their tongues ?” said the alder- enemy,” and he pointed to his gouty foot 
man, as Truelove shut out the wintry ‘“ Take Mr. Hardman’s cloak, lruelove, and 
brew bow! of that 
Jamaica that we both 
love.” 

‘Nay, no punch for 
me,” interrupted the 
new-comer in a harsh 
voice. “I am away to 
my place at Mymms for 
Christmas, and_ have 
only stayed my horse 
in response to your 
message 

No two persons could 
have been less alike 
than the casy-going 
good-natured old mer- 
chant and his partner, 
who was a gaunt, tall 
man with a parchment 
face and a pinched nose. 
A blue mantle wrapped 
his lean figure, and he 
brought a cold draught 
from the white world 
without and some snow 
on the toes of his riding 


boots. 


oe 


Go, before I lay Drawn by 


C. E. Brock “Leave ous, True 
love,”’ said Hardman, 
sternly, have pri- 

prospect and set a pair of silver candlesticks vate speech for your master,” and as the 

pt ngaint old man went out with bent head, Caleb 
They are civil men, Sir Timothy, con- Hardman’s visage grew more stony and 
sidering their calling, and I alone of all unpleasant 


hands on you!’ ’’—p. 144. 


” 


your household know their business here, So my words are true, and your folly 


said Truelove. has come home to you at last,” he said, 

‘Gadzooks, but they shall not be here when the door closed. ‘ This is the re- 

much = longer | wonder what detains sult of dealings with your court lords and 

Caleb Hardman. Fhose gentry must be fine gentlemen against my advice. Jlow 
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SIR TIMOTHY'S 


much did you guarantee the Earl of Clan- 
tyre ? 
““Twelve thousand guineas, Caleb,”’ re- 
plied Sir Timothy ruefully. 
' “Nice news for the merchants on ‘Change,” 
neered his partner, ‘“‘ and you knowing all 
the time that you would have to pay it.” 
“Nay, ‘tis scarce fair to put it that way ; 
sho could foresee 
that his lordship 
uid end his life 
» ssoon in the 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


“* Searce a thousand pounds in ready cash,’ 


replied the alderman. “1 had trusted to 
those ill-fated ships reaching port safely— 


and now I must trust to you, Caleb, until 
next settling day.”’ 

“Not so fast,”’ said his partner with a 
curious laugh, his ill-favoured face glowing 
malevolently in the candle light. ‘‘ There is 


rk of St. James 
the point of 
man's 


Pish! t 
gers me to heat 

italk so like a 

snarled 
rdman. But 

your old 

as you 

it,” and he 

nted con- 

temptuously to 
gouty leg, 

i had been 
’Change 

s morning and 
rd the news 

William: and 
was take 
i French pri 

er otf Porto 

a fortnight 


gad, and we had a heavy venture in 
exclaimed Sir Timothy. 
And now may whistle for our money,”’ 
shed Hardman. ‘“ But wait a moment, 
we other news. That slave ship we 
to have insured and did not has 
lered in a gale, and the blacks are all at 
lottom of the sea llow like you that 
ty, misfortunes come in threes, and the 
ist news is yet to tell. At the beginning 
Me month a hurricane destroved out 
Maton, How do we stand now ? 
Zounds!”?— ga sped his listener. “ All 
will come nigh to undo us, Caleb.” 


It certainly would had I been as easy 
ng and careless of my own affairs as you 
fol yours,”’ said Hardman with an ugly 
fr. “ What money have you in hand to 
tt this claim of ¢ lantyre’s executors ? 


1052 I 


** Looking at him with mute appeal w by 
she held the little bundle out "—). 15 = 


an old reckoning between us, Timothy 
larrant : something that touches me even 
closer than money.” 

\ reckoning 2? How mean you ?”’ and 
the old man’s face grew vaguely puzzled. 

1 will make myself clearer, replied his 
Visitor, setting his legs wide apart and shift- 
ing his coat skirts the better to feel the tire. 

As you well know, the dearest wish of my 
heart was for your daughter, Cecily, and my 
son, Tom, to make a match of it. Your 
consent was given, and all the City rang with 
the news of their betrothal, the wedding 
breakfast was even ordered, and the guests 
invited. Then what happened 

‘I paid for a feast that was never eaten,” 
groaned the stricken father. ‘ But why re 
open a wound that can never heal / 

‘1 wall tell you why ; because you were 
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THE QUIVER 


this time twelve months. Deuce take it, paid off and smuggled away ere the neigh- 
the place is like a tomb without the girl.” bours get wind of the business.  Bailiffs in 
“Tis cruel hard,” murmured the old = my house, egad! And on Christmas Eve 
servant with a moist eye. “‘ But we are all too!” 
in the Lord’s hands.” Truclove regarded his beloved master for 
“ And I wish that scoundrel were in mine, a moment with some alarm as the handsome 
that penniless captain who has robbed me old face grew purple with passionate in- 
of my daughter and made my old age dignation, and he was glad for the sharp 
desolate !”’ and Sir Timothy flashed a glance summons that came upon the front door, 


at the gilt-handled sword above the mantel- “ Mr. Hardman to see you, Sir Timothy,” 
shelf, the sword he had worn as a major in’ he announced, ushering in the alderman’s 
the trained band before increasing stout- partner. 

ness had compelled him to absent himself “ At last, Caleb, and thank Heaven for 
from the musters at the Artillery Ground. it!” cried Sir Timothy, turning round, 


“T trust those two bailiff rascals below ‘ You see I am chained down 


by my old 
are holding their tongues ? ” 


said the alder- enemy,” and he pointed to his gouty foot. 
man, as Truelove shut out the wintry ‘ Take Mr. Hardman’s cloak, lruelove, and 
brew a_ bowl of that 
Jamaica that we both 
love.”’ 

“ Nay, no punch for 
me,”’ interrupted the 
new-comer in a_ harsh 
voice. am away to 
my place at Mymms for 
Christmas, and_ have 
only stayed my horse 
in response to your 
message.” 

No two persons could 
have been less alike 
than the easy-going 
good-natured old mer- 
chant and his partner, 
who was a gaunt, tall 
man with a parchment 
face and a pinched nose. 
A blue mantle wrapped 
his lean figure, and he 
brought a cold draught 
from the white world 
without and some snow 
on the toes of his riding 


boots. 
‘* * Go, before I lay Drawn by 


love, said Hardman, 
sternly, have pri- 

prospect and set a pair of silver candlesticks vate speech for your master,” and as the 

on the table. old man went out with bent head, Caleb 
rhey are civil men, Sir Timothy, con-  Hardman’s visage grew more stony and 
sidering their calling, and I alone of all unpleasant 

your household know their business here,” 


“So my words are true, and your folly 
said Truelove. 


has come home to you at last,” he said, 

“ Gadzooks, but they shall not be here when the door closed. ‘‘ This is the re 
much longer 1 wonder what detains sult of dealings with your court lords and 
Caleb Hardman. hose gentry must be fine gentlemen against my advice. How 
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SIR TIMOTHY'S 


much did you guarantee the Earl of Clan- 


tyre 


“Twelve thousand guineas, Caleb,” re- 


nlied Sir Timothy ruefully. 


Nice news for the merchants on 'Change,” 
sneered his partner, “and you knowing all 


the time that you would have to pay it.” 


“Nay, ‘tis scarce fair to put it that way ; 


sho could foresee 
that his lordship 
uld end his life 
soon in the 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


“ Scarce a thousand pounds in ready cash,” 
replied the alderman. “I had trusted to 
those ill-fated ships reaching port safely— 
and now I must trust to you, Caleb, until 
next settling day.”’ 

“Not so fast,”’ said his partner with a 
curious laugh, his ill-favoured face glowing 
malevolently in the candle light. ‘‘ There is 


ark of St. James 
the point ol 
ither man's 
Pish! It 


me to heat 


alk sO like al 
snarled 
fardman. But 
your old 
my, as you 
it,’ and he 
inted con- 
mptuously to 
gouty leg, 
had been 
on ’Changs 
morning and 
he news 
Willian alid 
lay was taken 
a French pri 
er oft Porto 
ko a fortnight 


Egad, and we had a he wy venture in 
exclaimed Sir Timothy. 

And now may whistle for our money,’ 

shed Hardman. “ But wait a moment, 


we other news. That slave ship we 
t to have insured and did not has 
ered in a gale, and the blacks are all at 


bottom of the sea. How like you that 
‘tay, misfortunes come in threes, and the 
ist news is yet to tell. At the beginning 
the month a hurricane destroyed our 
itation. How do we stand now ?’’ 
Zounds ! gasped his listener. All 
will come nigh to undo us, Caleb.” 

It certainly would had I been as CaS) 


mg and careless of my own affairs as you 
fot yours,” said Hardman with an ugly 
fr, “ What money have you in hand to 
fet this claim of ¢ lantyre’s executors : 
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** Looking at him with mute appeal while Drawn by 
she held the little bundle out "—p. 156. a 


an old) reckoning between us, Timothy 
Tarrant ; something that touches me even 
closer than money.” 

\ reckoning ? How mean you ?”’ and 
the old man’s face grew vaguely puzzled. 

1 will make myself clearer,’ replied his 
Visitor, setting his legs wide apart and shift- 
ing his coat skirts the better to feel the tire. 
“As you well know, the dearest wish of my 
heart was for your daughter, Cecily, and my 
son, Tom, to make a match of it. Your 
consent was given, and all the City rang with 
the news of their betrothal, the wedding 
breakfast was even ordered, and the guests 
invited. Then what happened 

“ T paid for a feast that was never eaten,” 
“ But why re 
open a wound that can never heal : 


groaned the stricken father. 


J wall tell you why ; because you were 
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to blame in allowing the jade to elope with 
that mincing jackanapes whose regiment 
was lying in the Tower, and I have been 
disgraced in every man’s eyes in conse- 
quence,” snarled his partner. “ It was an 
insult to my boy, and through the son to 
the father—a common joke made in my hear- 
ing that Mistress Cecily preferred a soft man 
toa Hardman, curse them! Don’t interrupt 
me. The fault your own, and you 
know it. It was your duty to have kept 
a closer eye on the minx, instead of pam- 
pering her till her gowns, and her jewels, 
and her riding horses were the talk of 
the whole City. I can neither forget nor 
forgive.” 

Sir Timothy’s face purpled 
he stared at the speaker in blank amaze 
ment, 

“ You are strangely changed, Caleb, from 


was 


again as 


the smooth-spoken man of business whom 
I raised from the position of head clerk 
in the counting-house to be my equal 
partner,” he said at last. ‘‘ What does this 
mean ?”’ 

“ That I have grown weary of the partner- 
ship, that I have saved while you have 
squandered, that the present time is a fitting 
one for us to sever.’’ 

Sir Timothy paused a full minute, and 
rose with difficulty to his feet. 

“Then I am to understand,” he 
slowly, but with a growing dignity in his 
voice, “ that though you know I have the 
bailiffs in my house, you will not help me 
in the matter of this temporary embarrass 
ment ?” 

“T will not help you,” replied Hardman 
with a sneer. ‘‘ There is no end to the 
folly of a fool.” 

“But there is an end to yonder passage, 
and it leads to the street door!’ thundered 
Sir Timothy. ‘ Last Christmas, in this very 
room, you and your ill-conditioned whelp 
enjoyed my hospitality. My 
guided girl was with us too, Go, before I lay 
hands on you! Go 
you fitly call him, to his folly !” 

The tremendous voice with which these 
words were spoken, and the commanding 
figure of the fine old merchant, robbed the 
cold-blooded rascal of half his triumph. 

“T wish you a 
Timothy,” he said 
Which somehow 
passed out into the 


said 


poor mis- 


and leave the fool, as 


Christmas, Sit 
attempt at 
failed, and he 


nowy night. 


merry 
with an 
sarcasm, 


Il 
ILE hound was right, I have been too 
easygoing,” groaned 
man. “I left too 
scoundrel’s honour, 


the unhappy 
much to that 
and this is the result, 
But what is the use of vain repining now ? 
I am a ruined, lonely, forsaken man—and 
this is Christmas Eve!” 

He had sunk into the chair again, crushed 
by that base ingratitude even more than by 
his own troubles, which were sore enough in 
all conscience, and he stared into the heart 
of the fire until his gaze, lifting to the mantel- 
shelf, rested on a girl’s portrait hanging 
there, 

He was suddenly seized with a violent fit 
of resentment, for the arch, laughing face of 
his only daughter who had repaid his lavish 
tenderness so ill, seemed to mock him, and 
tearing it down from its nail in the panelling, 
he rent it with his hands, crushed it, crumpled 
it, and thrust it, frame and all, on to the 
blazing logs. 

“Why should I grieve and eat my heart 
out for a slut even had the 
thought to acquaint me of her whereabouts ? 
Bah, Timothy! ’Tis a true saying that 
there is no fool like an old fool. I will ring 
me for a clean pipe and a fresh punch,” and 
he pulled the bell rope violently again. 

Truelove entered, looking inquiringly at 


who has not 


his master ; he had grown grey in the family 
service, and with the respectful familiarity 


of a faithful servant, he ventured on a 
question. 
“Will the men be going to-night, Sir 


I was thinking your honour will 
about the place on 


limothy ? 
them 


scarcely wish 


Christmas Day.’ 


must not be choosers, True- 


‘ Since I cannot pay 


Beggars 
* said his master. 
them, they must e’en stay where they are 
Go, my good fellow, bring me another pipe 
ivht Virginia, and then 


leave me to my own thoughts.” 


Several times without his being aware of 
his beloved 


love, 


and a packet of 


it, ‘Truclove peeped in 
master during the next hour, and the last 


upon 


left the door purposely ajar. 

The alderman still sat before the fire, 
the strange hush of the silent house all about 
him, his thoughts racing down the years 
that had gone, and always coming back to 
the same reflection, that he had outlived his 


time he 


"* Surely this is sorme unseemly jest, ry 
] ~7 


lord,’ he stammered at last "’'—p 


‘ 
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friends—that he was forsaken and deserted 

and that this was Christmas Eve! Of all 
the dwellings in Austin Friars, his alone was 
making no for jollity. The 
distant sound of the joy bells came to his 


preparation 


ear from the steeple of a neighbouring 
church, and once some carol singers close at 
hand struck time-worn ditties. 
He sighed looked at the 


half-burnt fragments of the frame that lay 


up their 


deeply as he 


smouldering on the broad hearthstone, and 
his daughter’s empty chair seemed to re- 
proach him for what he had done. 

“Tis turning very cold,” he muttered, 
half aloud. ‘‘ Methinks I should be better 
in bed with a pan of coals and a hot posset,’ 
and just then a knock came upon the front 
may that be?” he thought 
I will bid Trnuelove 


door 
‘“ Some beggar possibly. 
give the poor brute a coin,’ 

But Truelove did not answer the sum 
mons, although it was repeated again and 
again, a feeble timid knock that arrested the 
attention by its very persistency. 

He got up at last, and went to the door 
himself, hobbling out on his cane, and, sliding 
back the little shutter, looked 
through the grating at the white world. 


wooden 


The snow 
banked up in great drifts against the opposite 


had fallen heavily, and was 


house. 

“Who are you, and what do you want ? ”’ 
said the alderman, crossly, for the wind was 
keen through the grating. 

‘Father, dear!” said a voice that made 
him start. “ It is I—your undutiful Cecily 

for pity’s sake don’t turn us away ! 


For a moment the man stood dazed, and 
fumbled 


drew the 


then he gave a hoarse cry as he 
with the chain and bolts and 
heavy door open 

A slim figure muffled in an old cloak and 
carrying a bundle in her arms crept timidly 
into the old familiar hall, lit by the hanging 
oil lamp 

“Dear father,’”’ said the girl softly, “ I 
don’t know what to say to you, I don't 
know how to ask your forgiveness, but it is 
Christmas Eve, and I have brought my baby 
with me.” 

Your what ? 

rimothy. 


My God!” 
“ Into the parlour, girl, while ] 
ecure the door,’’ and his hands trembled 
so violently that it was some time before he 
had fa 


Then he went in, and found her crouching 


exclaimed Sir 


tened it to his liking 


before the fire, her head thrown back, and 
her face looking at him with mute appeal 
while she held the little bundle out, as if to 
plead for het 

A man must have had a heart of stone to 
have withstood her, and Sir Timothy’s was 
a warm heart at all times, even, as we have 
seen, to his own undoing. 

My little Cecily!” he cried in a broken 
voice, and drawing her to him, they fell 
sobbing in each other’s arms. 

At last he said, and sternly too, ‘ What 
of that scoundrelly thine ? 
Pray God he is thy husband, child!” 

He 
truest that ever girl had, 


husband of 


is, indeed, and one of the best and 
she whispered 
‘Tam but his messenger, and he will come 
presently to ask your forgiveness, on his 

And you will grant it, 
father, for he would kneel to no other man 


knees if needs be, 


in the world 
Tut—tut 
alderman, 


the King excepted.” 

that’s all very well,” said the 
“They say the rats leave the 
sinking ship, but it seems to me that just 
return to it. You find 
ruined man, Cecily, ruined 


now they do but 
your father a 
through his own folly in trusting too much 
to others. I suppose you must have your 
way, little puss, as you always used in the 
past, and I 
all, But in truth, child, you have come 


must forgive the rascal after 
back to me at an ill time, for my name will 
be in every man's mouth ere the week is 
gone.” 

A noise behind the screen made him turn 
his head quickly, expecting to see Truelove, 
but the firelight and the candles showed him 
a very different figure standing there. The 
red cloak, thrown open, revealed the st arlet 
uniform with the 
facings of an officer of His Majesty's Foot 
Guards; a handsome officer too, whose face 


gold lacings and blue 


and carriage had a certain air of commanding 
nobility about them that compelled atten- 
Little wonder that pretty Cecily had 
lost her heart to the gallant fellow. 

thank for words, Sir 
Timothy,” said the stranger. ‘ You have 
thought ill of me, and little wonder, but the 
fault was not wholly mine, Since we have 
not met before, I must fain introduce 
I am the Earl of Clantyre, who has 
the honour to be your son-in-law.” 
from the stalwart 


tion, 


your 


myself 


rhe old man looked 
soldier to the kneeling girl beside him, un 
certain and bewildered 


lor 
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TIMOTHY'S CHRISTMAS EVE 


“Surely this is some unseemly jest, my 
lord,” he stammered at last. 

“No jest indeed, and no ‘my lord’ 
from my father-in-law,’’ said the young 
man, smiling. ‘‘ And still less will Master 
Hardman find much humour in it, the scurvy, 
spiteful cur. But first give me your for- 
siveness for stealing your sweet Cecily 
away, and then the story.” . 

He held out his hand frankly, and the old 
man took it. 

“God bless you both,” he said in a 


broken voice. ‘““ Who am I that I should 
forgive anyone when I need so much for- 
giveness myself But why did you think 


to put the bailiffs in my house ? ” 

The earl tossed his cloak over a chair 
back, and taking the little bundle of human- 
ity from Cecily’s arms, dandled it to and 
fro as he stood be side the fireplac a 

“They came at Caleb Hardman’'s bidding, 
not mine, Sir Timothy,” he said. ‘“‘ I sent 
them away an hour ago, and discharged the 
bond by burning it in vour kitchen fire, as 
trusty Truelove here can bear testimony. I 
heard of it by chance when on a visit to 

man of business this morning, and 
learned also that your partner has been 
robbing you through thick and thin. The 
sword thrust that slew my distant relative, 
id most unexpectedly secured the title to 
me, Hardman has used to wound you with, 
ittle knowing that the new earl was the 
very man who had frustrated his marriage 
schemes. My lawyer has evidence by which 
you may hang him if you wish it, but that 
will keep. Now | dare swear that not one 
of the letters we wrote you under cover to 
Caleb Hardman ever reached your hand.” 

‘That did they not! exclaimed Sn 
limothy, forgetting all about the gout as he 
sprang to his feet 
“What did IT tell you. puss?’ said the 
ung earl. “ And now one last confession. 
If you will pardon our little plot, you owe 


our presence here to night to the goodness of 
your own heart, Sir Timothy, for, in truth, 
we judged from your silence that you were 
still obdurate. Had you turned Cecily 
away you had never seen her again, and the 
bailiffs would have been your Christmas 
guests.” 

Plague on them!” cried Sir Timothy. 
“Let's forget the rogues were ever here 
until my scoundrelly partner returns, and 
then he shall remember them to his dying 
day. Truelove,”’ and he turned to the de- 
lighted old servant, ‘‘ make a fire in the 
guest-chamber for the Earl and Countess.” 

“It has been blazing brightly this two 
hours and more, master.”’ 

“* Good, then let the sheets be well aired, 
and bring out the silver pap-boat that was 
a christening gift from King Charles the 
Second to my honoured father.” 

“Craving your honour’s pardon,’’ said 
Truelove, “ but Mrs. Wriggley, the house- 
keeper, be a polishing of it even now.” 

“Why, bless my seul!” exclaimed the 
alderman, “all my orders seem to have 
been anticipated.” 

“And I am the culprit, father,” said 
Cecily, flinging her arms round the old 
man’s neck. ‘“ Ronald and I have thought 
of everything. We have been below stairs 
quite a while, and we will have the merriest 
Christmas in all the City! Hark! "tts the 
waits. What is it they are singing?” 
And rising from the snowy street without 
came the appropriate words of the good old 
Christmas hymn : 


*O may we keep and ponder in our mind 
God's wondrous love in saving lost mankind 


The alderman’s lips moved and his eyes 
glistened as he bowed his head reverently 
until the hymn was finished, and when he 
raised it his face bore a happy smile, for all 


the shadows had passed away from = Sir 


Timothy's Christmas Eve ! 
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the ANTARCTIC 


(All the Photographs ave the Cofyvight of Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., 
who accompanied Captain Scott's last Antarctic Expedition.) 


and warp with Home and all that 

Home holds dear. Sentimentally, 
we think of snow-wrapped rural churches 
encircled with fantastic, whitened trees, 
and so much have we quizzed and visualised 
the cameo of the Christmas card that a wide- 
spread blanket of snow will unconsciously 
bring to mind thoughts of Noél, of village 
bells, of reunions and of all that delightful, 
childishly-adult simplicity for which the 
season stands, 

What then of Christmas spent actually 
amid such a rolling, towering, endless welter 
of snow and ice as passes the comprehension 
of those who dwell in lands kissed by the 
Gulf Stream ? What visions of their home- 
lands successive explorers must have con- 
jured up in mind as they put forth their 
greatest efforts in the Christmas season 
striving for their objective before they were 
driven helter-skelter into winter quarters 
for a night that lasts full five months! 


Cand arp itself is interwoven woof 


Christmas at the Pole 

lt was on December 14th, 1911, that the 
Norwegian flag was actually planted at 
the South Pole by Roald Amundsen and 
four intrepid companions, following upon a 
dash that was favoured in many ways by 
weather, ice conditions and good health, and 


and Captain Scott. Note the snow mask 


159 


this particular month stands out prominently 
in every record of Antarctic daring, effort— 


and tragedy. 


Generally speaking, the actual tempera- 
tures of the south polar regions are higher 
than those of the north, yet the midsummer 
climate in the Antarctic makes itself well- 
nigh unendurable. Blizzard succeeds bliz- 
zard almost day by day, and whereas in 
this country a gale with a velocity of 55 
miles an hour excites newspaper comment 
in large capitals, in the far south in many 
parts the wind velocity for the entire 


year averages 50 miles an hour and fre- 
quently attains to a speed of 100 miles. 


Worse than the Trenches! 

Moreover, these Christmas blizzards carry 
with them a cutting, stinging, blinding 
smother of frozen snow, which, whirling 
against the human form, checks forward 
progress as effectively as any cloud of gas 
relling upon and enveloping our troops on 
the Western front. In fact, to a marked 
extent, the gas masks of the troops and 
snow masks as used by an exploring party 
on the march stand upon common ground. 

In order fully to visualise the synonymous 
seasons of Christmas and midsummer in 
Antarctica one must bear in mind that at 
this time of year in these regions the sun is 


tain Secott’s party on the Polar Plateau, returning from the 
Reading trom left to right, the figures are 


those of Petty Officer Evans, Captain Bates, Dr. Wilson, 
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than it ap- 


time. It 


actually nearer to the earth 
proaches at any other point or 


shines brilliantly, both by day and night, 


giving to the earth’s surface greater heat 
than it can do even in the tropics. Yet so 
thick is the cap of ice and snow, harvest and 
aftermath of countless sunless winters, that 


this fierce sun-heat is absorbed, dissipated 
and nullified in the initial 
warming and partially melting a heaped-up 


mere task of 


skua gull—a rapacious bird found farther 
south than any other form of feathered life 

may be noticed disporting itself in colonies 
No general break. 
up of the ice and snow takes place, and the 


in basins of melted snow. 


permanent ice ring before some of the coast 
reckoned literally to be hundreds of 


line ts 
miles across 

By comparison with the inky days of 
winter, however, Christmas to the Antarctic 


surface. explorer represents a time of hope and more 
The sun, thercfare, instead of affording congenial tasks. Those dashes with dogs 
: 
~ 


Cooking the Christmas Dinner 
in an Antarctic Hut! 
tangible 


direct and 


utilised in 


Its usual warmth is 
merely the 


cold of winter that has already passed, and 


intense 


at Ross Island only a few years ago the air 
temperature on a brilliantly radiant mid 
summer day was eight degrees below 
freezing point, an intensity of cold that is 


frequently not reached in England during 
the course of the winter months. 

Farther though the 
blizzards still blow so searchingly and cruelly, 


north, however, 


Christmas will often reveal open water. 


Over edges of ice and rock sparkling vater 
falls appear for a few weeks. Birds are to 


be seen bathing in fresh water pools, and the 


i 


la 
and sledge towards an objective are mace 


at this season, which is a time of ceaseless 
effort, when 
matter ol tact, in 


great exploration, it was felt so strongly on 


amiss, As a 
Amundsen's 


holidays seem 


the case ol 


one oceasion that Christmas could not be 
kept in a blaze of glorious sunshine that the 
festival was actually celebrated in the month 
of June, when the party was impotent!) 
snowed-up in its winter quarters ! 

At the same time, the call of Christmas will 

Even 
homage 


be denied by any northern race. 
during this 
was paid to Christmas by the expedition, 10! 


dishes of skua gulls were ially prepare 


not 


particular year some 
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Mount Erebus—and a Dome Cloud forming. 
The mighty cliffs of ice here seen, 200 to 300 feet in height, extend for hundreds of miles. 
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P A Crevasse in a Glacier near the Sea. 
Whe tly 
| “hen lightly covered with a layer of newly fallen snow, the deep crevasses form a death-trap for men and dog 
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Greeting the Midnight Sun. 
The quaint and friendly penguin breeds farther south than any other bird, 


The Sea beginning to freeze. 


ht ig mest mteresting to watch the sea freezing, First it begins to ‘ steam, 


" then “ pancakes" of Ice form, 
which gradually consolidate into large ‘ floes.” 
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Mr, Herbert Ponting’s wonderful study of This photo is one of a series in the Antarcti 
section of “The World we Live in.” 


the Terra Nova seen through an Ice Cavern. 
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The Terra Nova in 
the McMurdo Sound, 


and the men shaved with real razors in 


stead of merely passing barber's clippers 
over their stubbly chins 


and 


Thoughts of home 


dear ones were uppermost in mind, 


though the snow-houses so near the great 
Ice Barrier were melting to such an extent 
that the ceilings of the apartments were al 
most upon the floor 

But Christmas Day spent upon the march 
acro vast wastes of the polar plateau 
elf gives littl opportunity for celebration, 
leasting or revelry. The full sledging ration 
lor one man on Capt. Scott’s expedition 
ht b 


+4 
butter ugar, ce t anid tea 


consisted of ¢ cuits, pemmican 


and no 


vision is made for 
roast beef, let alone 
for the plum 
pudding that is so 
essential a part of 
any Yuletide 
dinner. 

Generally speak- 
ing, though, even 
upon these dashes 
to the Pole which 
have been so com- 
paratively frequent 
in the last twenty 
years, Christmas 
has been kept by 
some partial break 
in the routine or 


some trifling and 
prearranged addi- 
tion to the dietary. 
Men who _ have 
been far the 
wilds, completely 
out of touch with 
home for a year 
and more, who 
have faced death 


in so many forms, 
are drawn together 
unconsciously by 
the spirit of Christ- 
mas far more than 
was ever Scrooge, 
and the singing of 
a familiar carol in 


ope the icy wastes has 
| brought tears to 


the eyes of many a 
man. ‘There is 
cevitably a tighten- 


One of Mr. Ponti: serie 
“The World we Live in.” 


ing of the heart-strings in this unique season, 
an irresistible appeal from bygone memories, 
a reminiscing call that nothing can deny. 
On the : hips, so tubby and yet so service 
able, that have taken explorers into the ice 
pack and just so far as their blunt, uplifting 
bows could be driven in an Arctic summer 
Christmas is kept up with vim and spit 
Usually there are tucked away symbols of 
the season, and the cook in his galley finds 


a store cupboard contaimng something 
worthy of the ereat occasion. 
Thus, on board the J’ram, whilst under 


was driving down 


Amundsen she 
Barrier one Christmas, 


Captain 
towards the creat Ice 
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CHRISTMAS IN 


the cabins were specially polished and 


leaned, and the walls and ceilings brightened 
ith all the available signal flags. ‘‘ Happy 
hristmas”’ mottoes greeted one at the 
rways, and a gramophone was rigged 
iy in the skipper’s cabin, 

‘A change of clothing followed special 
isute adornment and ablutions ; for some 
ours the engines were stopped; the in- 
terior of the ship was decorated with many 
joured amps, and on the main table was 
,Christmas tree. Numerous presents that 
lain secreted were produced and distri- 
ted, There were extra fare, sing-songs, 
geeches, games, and a general merry fes- 
val 'twixt officers and men that did much 
make the day in more ways than one 
emorable, 

It was much the same in the voyage of 
the Discovery under the brilliant but ill-fated 
aptain Scott, save that Christmas was kept 
pon June 23rd, the Sunday falling nearest 
omidwinter’s day in the Antarctic. With 

ured papers and festoons of chains of 
inilar material the rooms were decorated, 
ul everything possible done to impart an 
amosphere of Christmas to the ship. 


THE ANTARCTIC 


From a mysterious store mince pies, 
plum puddings, and cakes made their 
appearance, and the tables themselves were 
decorated with temples and other hellow 
devices of ice prettily lighted up from 
within with candles. At 12.30 the officers 
made a round of the ship, distributing 
presents among the men, and immediately 
afterwards the mess-room dinner began. 

At six that evening the ward-room 
dinner was served, the table being crowded 
with all the available plate and ornaments, 
and the evening was spent in singing and a 
general jollification. 

“In the early hours,’’ wrote Captain 
Scott, “we went out to cool our heated 
brows. It was calm and clear, and the full 
moon, high in the heavens, flooded the snow 
with its white, pure light; overhead a 
myriad stars irradiated the heavens, whilst 
the pale shafts of the aurora australis 
grew and waned in the southern sky. It 
was sacrilege to disturb a scene of such 
placid beauty, but for man it was a night of 
frolic, and as the dogs quickly caught the 
infection the silence was soon broken by a 
chorus of shouts and barking which continued 
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as, The Housing Problem in an Antarctic Hut. . 
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greetings, instead of being 
tinged with the sentiment 
of the happy season, were 
more forceful than polite, 
but it happened luckily 
that the sun shone warmly, 
and that in consequence 
the bedding and clothing 
were speedily dried, Being 
travel, the 
Christmas dinner had. to 


unable to 


be drawn from the meagre 
available 
and the explorers sat down 
to fried cheese and bacon 
flavoured and intermingled 
with horse-radish, 

Quite apart from the 


commiussariat 


Eow is this for a Christmas Dinner ? 
(A day’s rations per man for a sledging party: Eight biscuits, pemmican, butter, 


sugar, cocoa, and tea.) 


long after the bare ears and fingers should 
have warned their possessors that the tem- 
perature was nearly into the minus thirties, 

“Eventually even exuberance of spirit 
was forced to give way to rapidly-growing 
frost-bites, and we retired within to con- 
template, rather sadly, our extremities 
swelling as they thawed. Clearly under no 
conditions can one play tricks with our 
climate.”’ 

Another Christmas in the Antarctic was 
not so productive of good living. It was a 
Yuletide spent amid the ice by the British 
National Expedition, of 


solution of the riddle of a 


supposed vast southern 
continent there are vital 
scientific reasons for the 
toil and hardships of the explorer. Astro- 
nomical, botanical, biological and_ other 


experts accompany the expeditions, and the 
fact that we can now visit the Antarctic—at 
the cinema—is due to the skill and daring of 
Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., the world 
wide traveller and camera-artist, who accom- 
panied Capt. Scott’s Antarctic Expedition 
and whose unique photographs illustrate 
this article. There is no record of gold in 
vast quantities being found in the Far 
South, but that there is coal enough to 
kindle the fires of the world has been proven 


which Captain Scott, 
Lieut. Armitage and Lieut. 
(now Sir Ernest) Shackle- 
ton were members. 

On this particular occa- 
sion a large party on 
sledges was stranded by a 
furious blizzard on Christ- 
mas Day. Throughout the 
night the heat of the ex- 
plorers’ bodies caused their 
beds of snow to melt, and 
in their shelter they soon 
discovered they were lying 
in about six inches of 
water, from which it was 
inadvisable to move be- 
cause of the conditions 


outside. 


Christmas morning 


Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., with his telephoto camera. 
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‘ONE OF THE LEAST OR THESE” 


The Story of a Christmas at Sea 


By FRANK H. SHAW 


. E must arrange some kind of a 
Christmas do for the steerage, 
anyhow,’ said Captain Loster. 


“I suppose I ought to swear at my ill- 
luck in hitting a head gale, but it can’t be 
helped, and I’m too old to fret over a 
Christmas spent at sea. Of course, we can’t 
make New York before the night of the 
twenty-sixth now, can we ?”’ 

“It's impossible,”’ said the chief officer. 
“Things seem to have worked against us a 
bit this trip, sir. Bad coal, hard weather, 
engine-room defects—but they world turn 
us round without giving a chance to over- 
haul,” 

“They hadn't any alternative ; when the 
Messina was gutted in dock they hadn't 
another ship to put on for the run, Well, 
what do you suggest for a Christmas treat 
for the steerage ? Rig the doctor up as 
Santa Claus, I suppose, and see what the 
barber has in the way of presents ? We can 
get chocolates galore from the chief steward ; 
and if we fix up a concert for Christmas 
nght I'll fancy we'll have done our duty 
nobly,”” 

“And get Mrs. Maybourne to recite 
something about the spirit of Christmas ? ”’ 
suggested the chief, and there was no 
attempt to disguise the scorn in his 
voce. Captain Loster shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

“ A lot she cares about the spirit of Christ- 
mas or the spirit of anything else,” he said, 
with as near an approach to curtness as he 
Was capable of. A genial man, even-tem- 
pered, considerate for all, and, so it was 
Tumoured, a man who always had the 
Interests of his fellow-men at heart : he had 
sone out of his way a score of times to render 
the lot of a miserable steerage passenger less 
hard; he mothered his officers and crew, 
and he had always done the same. He 
seemed to exude kindliness and generosity 
from every pore : 

“ But then, it doesn’t do to be too hard 
om her,” he said, as if in apology. ‘ You 
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and I, Matson, haven't led her life, and we 
don’t know what it is to be disappointed 
constantly. The woman’s heart is starved, 
starved to death. Beautiful, yes, I grant 
you that; and she’s rich, too. Why, the 
jewels she wears at dinner are worth a for- 
tune. Ladies shouldn’t be allowed to put 
such temptation in the way of a poverty- 
stricken liner skipper.”’ 

‘*She lives for nothing else,’’ said the 
chief officer. ‘‘ My steward told me—he got 
it from her steward—you know how these 
things creep round—that she spends hours in 
ogling her diamonds; letting them run 
through her hands as if they were water, 
laughing to them. He's seen her kiss them 
and hug them to her breast, when she thought 
no one was looking.” 

Captain Loster wrinkled his brows 
thoughtfully. He was a steadfast student 
of human problems; always seeking to 
lessen the burdens that fellow-wayfarers 
must carry through life; but whilst failing 
to sympathise with Mr. Matson’'s pronounced 
love of scandal, he felt little of pity for the 
woman under discussion. 

** It seems to me such a waste of a life,” 
he said. She’s not more than twenty- 
five, is she ? She ought to have a couple of 
children about her and then she'd be more 
human. She doesn’t need any Christmas 
presents, though, so we can leave her out of 
the reckoning.” 

They went off into a discussion of ways and 
means. The Sestervcia had struck bad luck 
all the way across the Atlantic; and she 
was a ship that it was practically impossible 
to drive through everything she met. Cap- 
tain Loster had hoped to make up wasted 
time by a final magnificent spurt to Sandy 
Hook, cutting the “corner ’’ sharply, in 
order that his passengers might land late on 
Christmas Eve; but a twelve hours’ break- 
down in the engine-room had settled that 
project once for all, and a strong head 
gale had put the final cap upon the matter, 
The Sestercia could not, even by dint of the 
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most furious driving, reach New York 
before the twenty-sixth. 

“We haven't got much time, considering 
it’s Christmas Eve now,” the captain said. 
‘“ We'd better get the doctor on to the game 
he’s worth a host in himself. You might 
drop down and see him, and bring him up 
with you.” 

Matson then went away, revolving ideas ; 
for he was a kindly man at heart, though 
He returned anon 


one Anderson, a 


loving a gossip well. 
with the ship’s surgeon, 
skilful person who could not be bound by 
the trammels of life ashore. 
can't much 
I’m going to be busy in the steerage before 
long I'm afraid. Yes, it’s that 


Embledon woman, poor brute.” 


spare time,”’ said he 


very busy, 


She’s the one who persisted in going out 
to meet her husband in New York, although 
a wire came to say that he’d been killed ? ”’ 
interrogated Captain Loster. 

‘The same woman. It’s no use telling 
her that Mike is dead, she won't believe it. 


Savs he couldn’t die without seeing their 
child, But he is dead, of course; and the 
strain and anxiety and what not—well, 
she ought not to have come.”’ 

‘Qh, it’s that, is it ‘said Matson 

“Yes, it’s that. And she’s in for the 
roughest kind of a passage ; in fact, but for 
the child that isn't yet born, I'd say it would 
be the best thing that could happen if she 
went out. Curious how fond some women 
can be of their husbands. <A bit different 
from Mrs. Maybourne 

“Isn't she fond of her husband ; de 
manded Matson eagerly. “ Do you know 
anything about her Dash it all, Doc., I] 
haven't had a chance of a yarn with vou 
since we started 

“1 know a lot about het A lot that isn't 
fit for publication, perhaps. But it won't 
eo any farther, will it : Here goes, then 

‘She used to be the sweetest girl you 
ever saw. Gentle, you know, and loving, 
and all that. My sister knew her at schoo! 


staved with her people and so on; they were 
the kind of 


the modern 


high up; people who turned up 


their noses at aristocracy, and 


wouldn't associate 
hadn't at least 


behind him. 


much with anyone who 


ten generations Of ancestors 


Daphne Merridew, as she was 


then, didn't quite hold with her people's 
notions, other Daisy, my sister, wouldn't 
have had a look in: but Daisy was taken up 


and as she and I were always the best of 
chums-—we are still, although she’s married 
—I got inside information concerning Miss 
Merridew. 

“ She was in love with a man—I forget 
his name, although I met him once. Yoy 
see, Daisy used to arrange for him to meet 
Miss Merridew at our house, which wasn’t a 
thousand miles away from the hall, and it 
was there I met him. What was his name? 
Cameron ah! I have it: Camboyne. 
He was in love with her, too—madly, But 
her people didn’t encourage it; they had 
They weren't very well off 
and they fancied that if she could make the 
sort of marriage they wanted the estates 


no; 


other views. 


would be saved.” 
novelette,”’ 


sounds very much lke a_ penny 
interposed Captain Loster, 

They had 
Maybourne, a sweep of the 


Vicious, mean and miserly: 


It goes on still more like ene. 
a man in mind 
type 
a bit of a brute, too, 


lowest 
Nothing was sacred 


to him; he sneered at everytl ing approach- 
ing natural affection ; but he was as rich as 
Croesus, and that covered a multitude of 
sins in the minds of her parents. They 


found out about Camboyne, and told the 


girl that she mustn't think of him again 
and when she persisted—Daisy helped her 
—they set other tools to work. They got 


someone along who spun a long yarn about 
Camboyne being a blackguard, who'd been 
mixed up in a very deplorable affair, and 
when she taxcd him with it he couldn't 
deny it 

T am inclined to think that 
and that he was 


but that’s neither 


** Personally, 
Camboyne was not guilty 
shielding anothe 
here nor there 

‘She didn’t want to marry Maybourne ; I 


man ; 


couldn't imagine any girl wanting to do that ; 
but her people wouldn't give her any rest 
until she did, and in the long run she married 
didn't to het 
time; she'd 


Phings matter much 
about that and J] 
think any husband was much the same pro 


the one she'd 


him 
suppose 
viding she couldn't have 
hankered after 


And 


surgeon 


her heart.’ 
brought teeth together 
jaw was square and his 
little. ‘‘ Deliber- 
ill-treated her ; 
although 


broke 


his 


Maybourne 
The 
with a snap; his 
than a 
ately He 
we guessed at that, Daisy and I; 


she never said anything in so many words. 


eyes shone more 


broke her heart 


st of 
ried 
Miss 


orget 
You 
meet 
n'ta 
nd it 
me ? 
ryne, 
But 
had 
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“ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE” 


But I knew—I, a doctor. He abused her 
shamefully, taunted her almost to distrac- 
tion, and led her a dog’s life. So she isn’t 
so much to be blamed as pitied. He looked 
on her as a beautiful pedestal on which to 
hang jewels—he was always a great con- 
noisseur of diamonds—and she got diamonds 
instead of love and tenderness. Is it any 
wonder she got as hard as the nether mill- 
stone ? 

“Her child, too—it died the day after it 
was born; a good thing, too, for Maynard, 
her medical man, told me that if it had lived 
it would have been an imbecile. That 
finished the matter ; she got to be like ice ; 
wrapped herself up in herself, shunned her 
fiends, went in for pleasure, red-hot 
pleasure, the sort that people think helps 
them to forget. Though it doesn't.”” The 
surgeon sighed a little here, and Captain 
Loster began to wonder if it were purely 
alove of the sea that kept him afloat. 

“Then Maybourne died ; was killed out 
hunting ; and a jolly good thing. Some very 
unsavoury things came to light after he was 
safely buried. He'd sworn he'd leave his wife 
apauper, and he’d destroyed the will he made 
after they were married ; but he’d forgotten 
to make another, and so she came in for her 
share of his estate. When she got that she 
cleared the liabilities on her father’s place, 
and practically told her parents that she'd 
donewith them. But she kept the diamonds 
—she’d grown fond of them, as she hadn't 
anything else to grow fond of. Daisy was 
married by this time, and they drifted apart, 
anyhow; but you've got the main facts of 
the story; and I hope you'll judge her a 
bit more leniently. She's as hard as one of 
her own diamonds ; but to understand is to 
know, or whatever the correct quotation 
1s," 

“ Poor girl |” said Loster sympathetically. 
“Poor girl! I tell you, Doc., marriages 
like that ought to be forbidden by law. 
That woman's right place is in her own 
home, with children about her, doing good 
with her life, instead of wasting it as she is 
doing. Diamonds—all the diamonds in the 
World won't make up for the lack of a rag 
doll in the nursery. Diamonds and dollies : 
and I know which I’d choose if I'd my life 
to live over again!” 

“Well, we can't help her,” said Matson. 

And now we'd better think about to- 
morrow. My idea is that we try to give 
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everyone aboard a Christmas present of 
sorts—it ought to be easy. There aren't 
very many all told: fifty in the steerage 
and thirty in the saloon. Cigars and cigar- 
ettes for the men, scent and chocolates for 
the women, and—the kiddies, they'll have 
their Santa Claus; I'll see to that.” 

** What shall we give Mrs. Maybourne ? 
asked Loster, and Matson laughed. 

“She wouldn't thank us for anything,” 
he said. ‘‘A woman who can wear ten 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds with- 
out turning a hair doesn’t want the sort of 
present we could give.”’ 

“No, I suppose not; I suppose not.” 
The skipper was thoughtful ; the story he 
had heard had touched him. “ But I'd 
like everyone aboard to be happy to-morrow, 
in so far as we can make them happy. I'd 
like most of all to make Mrs, Maybourne 
happy.” The surgeon shook his head. 

“She's quite dead to sentiment,” he said. 
“Don’t labour under any illusion, the ex- 
perience she has passed through has made 
her hard and cold. She'd take it as an 
insult if you spoke to her about her private 
affairs, and as for a present—well, I wouldn't 
like to try my luck in that way.” 

‘I don’t know; I'm a sentimentalist, 
you know, and I wouldn't like to think of her 
going without a present to-morrow. Let's 
see what we might give her.”” But there was 
nothing occurred to his mind. 

“Give it up, sir,”’ said Matson. “ Or 
else, let her have what the other women are 
having—chocolates or scent. I'll pop down 
to the barber's now and see what he's got ; 
and then there’s the Santa Claus costume to 
fake up—to say nothing of a tree; we must 


” 


have a tree.” 

“We'll have a tree; don’t make any 
mistake on that head. If we have to make 
one of broom handles and ropeyarns we'll 
have a _ tree,”’ volunteered the skipper 
brightly. ‘Gad! won't it be worth while 
to see the young ‘uns when the tree is dis- 
closed! It’s twenty years since I was at a 
children’s party, but the flavour’s with me 
still. Good thing we've got a lot of kiddies 
aboard. I never saw such a shoal, con- 
sidering the number of mothers. Christmas 
wouldn't be Christmas without children.” 

They formed themselves into a committee 
and interviewed the barber ex masse ; they 
went from his shop to the chief steward’s 
cabin, and were closeted there for a long 
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time. Before dinner was served that night 
the preparations were complete. 

“It is unfortunate that we must spend 
’ said Loster, rising in his 
But we 


Christmas at sea, 
place as the dessert was served. 
shall do our utmost to make it a happy day. 
J call on you all, ladies and gentlemen, to do 
your utmost to create the Christmas spirit 
aboard the Sestercia to-morrow.” And he 
looked straight at Mrs. Maybourne as he 
spoke. That lady curled her lip ever so 
slightly and then stared intently at her plate. 

Christmas! Her heart seemed to turn 
cold within her. It was on Christmas Day 
that she had heard the sinister news of Roy 
Camboyne's defection ; 
Christmas Day that her husband had struck 
Christmas was a day 
of loathing and bitterness for her. When 
she heard that the ship would not reach port 
before the 26th she had rejoiced, saying that 
she would escape the sorry mockery of the 
festival. 

She was resplendent with diamonds to- 
night ; they sparkled on her smooth, white 
skin like points of dazzling light. And the 
cold, heartless stones were in keeping with 
they were beauti- 

More than one 


it was on another 


her a coward's blow. 


her cold, statuesque face ; 
ful, but they were soulless. 
man among the passengers had sought to 
attract her; she had been barely civil to 
them, and had turned away at the earliest 
opportunity. With the surgeon she held no 
intercourse; he was associated with a 
portion of her life that would not bear con- 
templation, and she went as near to cutting 
him as she well could do. 

It was blowing freshly when dinner was 
over, not at all the sort of weather to tempt 
but Mrs. Maybourne took 
no heed of the rigour of the night. She 
wrapped herself in a thick cloak and gained 


people on deck ; 


the deck. Fronting the wind, baring her 
face to the lash of the wind-flung spray, she 
stood there at the break of the bridge for 
hour after hour. The wildness of the ele- 
ments mated with the storm that tore her 
soul; a storm of resentment against cruel 
fate. 

“Oh, the 


Peace on 


“Christmas !”’ she said once. 
farce of it, the shameful farce ! 
earth! My Ged!” 

Six bells rang out, and she turned to 
descend to her room. She did not expect to 
sleep; haunting visions of the past would 


forbid that for many an hour; but there 


was a certain something kept jealously 
under lock and key in her jewel case that 
would bring a sort of languid ease. That 
was the worst of a sea-voyage ; one had so 
much time to remember things that were best 
forgotten. All humanity had failed her: 
life was a nightmare ; but it held her jewels ; 
they would not play her a scurvy trick. 
She fingered the hard stones beneath her 
coat as she went slowly below ; but to-night 
the faint thrill she had known in their 
possession did not assert itself, 

Can it be that that old 
man’s maudlin banalities have influenced 


me ?’”’ she asked. 


** Good heavens ! 


Christmas 
As she entered the corridor 


** Nonsense. 
is a farce!” 
that gave on her state-room she was passed 
by the surgeon, who, clad in sweater, pyjamas 
and rubber boots, was hastening forward 
He spoke to her, 
but she turned her head away. 


with a case in his hand. 


il 


ILAT’S that, Anderson?” Loster 
wakened and touched the switch 
that controlled the light. The 

surgeon was standing by his bunk, dripping 

from head to foot, tired-looking about the 
eyes. What 

“Four o'clock, as near as I can make 
out. But things have gone badly with 

Mrs. Embledon.”’ 

“ You don't mean 


what time is it?” 


The skipper was 
wide awake and sitting up in his bunk. 
“ You don’t mean she’s not weathered it ?” 
‘She's dead; I hadn't any hope from 
the beginning. Her troubles are over. 
But there’s the child.”’ 
“ What do you mean 


the child ?” 
rhe child she was expecting ; it’s alive. 
The mother’s dead, but she’s left her child 
behind, and the question is, what can we (lo 
with it ? Phere isn't a woman in the 
steerage fit to take charge of it ; those who 
aren't sea-sick are looking after other 
women’s children. And aft—well, I don't 
see any chance there. As for the steward- 
esses, they're only silly young girls.” 
Captain Loster whistled shrilly and rubbed 
Phat’s rather awkward, Ander- 
won't say I’m 
]'m 


his head 
son; it’s rather awkward. 
sorry the poor woman's dead; but 
sorry for the child. We'll have to do some- 
thing for it 

‘Yes, but what? If only some woman 
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“ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE” 


would offer to look after it; it’s a delicate 
mite at the best, and only the most unceasmg 
care can save its life; but who're we to 
ask 

“ Ask Mrs. Maybourne, Doc.” 

A thunderbolt might have fallen at the 
surgeon's feet with less effect on his equanim- 
ity. He started and looked at the skipper 
as if at a madman. 

“T'm not joking,”’ he said coldly. “I 
want a nurse for the child, not an icehouse.” 

“And why shouldn't Mrs. Maybourne 
act as nurse? ”’ 

“You're on the wrong tack, I’m afraid.” 

“T don't think so. What you say has 
given me an idea. We've arranged Christ- 
mas presents for everyone aboard but her ; 
and now—why not give the baby to her for 
a present? I’m a _ believer in old-time 
sentiments, Doc., and I hold to the idea that 
there’s virtue in the touch of achild. Leta 
baby’s fingers close round the hand of the 
hardest-hearted man alive and he'll—he’ll 
soften for one minute.” 

“That's all very well in books, but it 
won't work in real life. Women aren't like 
men; they’re all right with their own chil- 
lren, but—no, I’m afraid you've scored a 
miss, sir,”’ 

“Don’t think anything of the sort, Doc. 
At the least, we can try. But listen to me 
for two minutes, and I'll explain my plan.” 
He spoke quickly, and the doctor's face 
grew more and more puzzled. At the end 
he shook his head slowly. 

“Won't do; she'll probably throw the 
baby out of the port-hole. At least, she'll 
rise Cain; think we're playing a practical 
joke on her.” 

“We can only try ; and if it doesn’t work 
we shan't be any worse off than before. 
he’s an early riser : you rouse out a stew- 
idess and tell her to let you know when 
Mrs. Maybourne goes for her bath. I'll be 
about long before she’s awake, and I'll take 
the responsibility. Geta nap now. Where's 
the child, though ? ” 

‘In my room; it’s warmer than down 
the steerage. No need for you to turn out, 
though.” Captain Loster had climbed to 
the floor and was reaching for his dressing- 
gown. 

; “Tm fond of children,” he said softly. 

When I was home this last time my second 
daughter, Effie, had her third child, and I 
got to the house just afterwards. TI felt as 


if forty years had slipped off my shoulders 
when it clawed at me with its tiny fingers.” 

He accompanied Dr. Anderson to his 
cabin and picked up the frail morsel of 
humanity that lay in the surgeon's bunk. 

“I'm a great believer in children,” he 
said. ‘‘ Anderson, perhaps it’s given to us 
to break the ice away from Mrs. Maybourne’s 
heart. I tell you, I couldn’t sleep for hours, 
thinking over her case ; it’s pitiful, pitiful.”’ 

He went back to his cabin after a while, 
but could not sleep. He was haunted by 
an impression of that cold, proud woman, 
indifferent to all claims of sentiment or 
feeling, holding herself aloof from the world, 
to hide the breaking of her heart. 

“Who knows?” he muttered. ‘ Who 
knows ?”’ 

At half-past seven Anderson entered the 
room. ‘I don’t pretend to think anything 
about the scheme,” he said, “‘ but you're 
skipper here. Mrs. Maybourne has_ been 
called, and her room will be empty in a few 
minutes.’’ Loster was conscious of a tingle 
of excitement as he followed the surgeon to 
his cabin. The child lay fast asleep in the 
bunk. It was evident that Anderson had 
contented himself with the settee. But as 
Loster lifted it gently a pair of blue eyes as 
wonderful as a tropical sky opened wide 
and stared solemnly into his face, 

“* Goodness me ! she can’t keep up against 
that,” said the skipper, and went out as a 
stewardess knocked at the door. Mrs. May- 
bourne had gone to her bath and the coast 
was clear. The two men tiptoed gently 
along the alleyway and peered about like 
two schoolboys intent on a practical joke. 
None offered to stop them, and they did 
their work well. The baby was placed in 
Mrs. Maybourne’s sleeping place and care- 
fully covered with spare blankets; then 
captain and surgeon went back to await 
events. 

Mrs. Maybourne had been invigorated by 
the plunge into ice-cold brine, but almost at 
once the glow left her and the numb ache of 
her misery returned. That it was Christmas 
morning had hardly occurred to her; but 
for some unknown reason she had dreamt 
during the night of those few moments of 
joy that had come to her when her own child 
was laid on her breast. She was thinking 
of the boy now, and wondering whether he 
would have made a difference to her. 

No; it would have been just the same,” 
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“ He'd have grown up like his 
She writhed in an 


she thought. 
father, and—and 


agony of soul. Her life was ruined; the 
one man she had loved with all the strength 
of her heart had been unworthy he had 


gone from her without a word of explanation, 
a foul thing. But if the child had lived— 
if only the child had lived ! 
She turned the handle and 
cabin. Came to her ears a faint, unusual 
sound, suspiciously like the whimper of a 
child. Amazed, looked about 
naming it for a freak of her imagination ; 
but no; lying there, in a downy 
blankets, was achild, as it might be her own. 
She thought at first that she was dreaming, 
that she would awake in a moment to find 
the vision fade; but though she rubbed her 
eyes the picture did not vanish. She stepped 
cautiously to the bunk, and her unbound 
hair fell like a shower of gold upon the un- 
The baby opened its eyes and 
something caught 


entered her 


she her, 


nest of 


covered face. 
stared solemnly at her ; 
tightly at her throat; it was almost a sob, 
Tentatively she put forth one slim white 
hand and touched the face as soft as a rose 
leaf; she touched a groping hand and baby 
fingers closed about her own. 
* Ridiculous ! ’’ she said. 
has been guilty of this gross impertinence ! ”’ 
And she rang her bell at once. The stew- 
ardess, a little pale, maybe, presented herself 


T wonder who 


immediately, as though she had been await- 
ing developments. 

“ Answer me this; who put that child 
here ?’’ demanded Mrs. Maybourne severely. 
“Such a piece of effrontery I never heard 
of.” 

least, I think so.”’ 
a sound that might have been a snort of 


Captain Loster, ma’am; a 
Mrs. Maybourne emitted 


was 


indignation. 
“Tell Captain Loster—take child 
away at once; no ask Captain Loster to 


this 
come here at once She waited, resolutely 
turning herself from the berth wherein the 
child lay awake. 
from its infantile helplessness, or else that 


She must keep her eyes 


barrier which she had so resolutely erected 
herself the 
Her jewel case—a large one 


between and world might be 
broken down. 
and weighty—lay on the table; she played 
with its handles and weighed it in her hands. 
ut at a discreet tap on the door she turned 
suddenly, drawing herself up. 


Come she said, drawing her dressing 


closer about her. Captain Loster 


showed his face wreathed in smiles, but they 


gown 


were nervous smiles at the best. 
“You asked for me, I believe,’ he said. 
did: 


sible for this gross piece of impertinence.” 


I want to know who is respon- 
she said sternly. ‘‘ A child has come from 
goodness knows where to my room, and I 
am told that you have something to do with 

““T have everything to do with it. 
the baby there, 


I put 
na am, 

“Then be good enough to have it removed 
at once. I may be tempted to report the 
matter to your owners and ask for a proper 
explanation.”’ 

There, there,”” said the kindly old man 
soothingly ; “ there, I was afraid you'd take 
it that way, but I hoped. Mrs. Maybourne, 
let me tell you that that child is an orphan; 
its mother died this morning in giving it 
birth. There isn't woman in the 
ship who is capable of looking after the mite, 
and so I took the liberty of giving you the 


another 


chance. 
“ And I refuse the chance. 
“You refuse the chance ? ”’ 


What then ?” 
The skipper, 


in his indignation, had entered the room 
fully now; he was swelling with anger. 


You ought to be ashamed of 
and may I be forgiven for 


“ You refuse ! 
yourself, then 
losing my temper on Christmas morning, of 
all days in the year! Listen to me, and 
count it a privilege that you are given the 
opportunity of showing your womanhood. 
the anniversary of Christ’s birth, 
madam ; and He came into the world as a 
little child. If thoughts of what this season 
means cannot move you in your hardness, 
at least let thoughts of common humanity 
stir you to forget your own selfishness and 
give to that child the care it cannot other- 
wise receive,” 

“What do mean ?” 
been spoken to so peremptorily for many 4 
day—never since her husband died—and 
even then there was not the same accent of 
regret in the voice of the man now dead. 

I say. ‘ Unto us this day 
Will you cast him out— 
Don't call yourself 
a Christian if you dare. I put the child 
there because you, of all the passengers on 
board, hadn’t a Christmas present allotted 
and I thought—I believed ——”" 
Poor old Loster stammered ; he was very 


This is 


you She had not 


‘I mean what 
a child is born.’ 


dare you cast him out ? 


to you; 
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THE QUIVER 


near to tears. In his heart he sympathised 
with the desperate woman ; he hated to be 
stern with her, but he felt it his duty. 
“You are insulting—yes, insulting,” she 
cried. I do not know—I have never——”’ 
“Mrs. Maybourne, soften your heart,”’ 
Take care of the child 


he said pleadingly. 
for a little while ; it will be no great burden 
for you. Only for a little while, until we 
reach our port; he will be given to some- 
one in authority then. But don’t be false 
to your womanhood by refusing to take him 
in now.” 

‘* Be good enough to go,”’ she said in a 
broken voice, and he went away very quietly. 
She turned to the bunk, and the child opened 
its eyes again. Pernaps she remembered 
that glow that had surged through her at 
the touch of her own child’s fingers, at sight 
of his pleading eyes. Suddenly her eyes 
filled with tears; she sank on her knees 
beside the bed. 

‘Oh, baby, baby!’ she sobbed. Tell 
me what to do.” The baby stared at her 
thoughtfully. 


Ill 


R. MATSON made an excellent Santa 

Claus. He had secured sufficient red 

bunting from the ship’s stores to 
make his robe, and the surgeon had sup- 
plied him with cotton wool; teased-out 
oakum made an excellent beard and wig, 
and as it was snowing hard when four 
o'clock arrived—the hour fixed upon for the 
celebration of Christmas—he was _plen- 
tifully powdered with real snow before he 
reached the main room of the steerage. 

The cabin passengers had gathered to 
witness the fun; they, too, had entered 
into the spirit of the day, and had made 
their own contributions to the tree that, 
screened behind an old awning, was to be 
revealed after Father Christmas had made 
his opening speech. But Mrs. Maybourne 
was not there; she had not appeared in 
public all day. Meals had been served to 
her in her room, and she had preserved the 
silence of the dead on the subject of the 
child. 

“ Bless ’em, they're as happy as sand 
boys,” said Captain Loster, who had stolen 
a minute from the bridge to watch the fes- 
tivities. ‘“‘ They don’t care whether they're 
ashore or afloat; Christmas isn’t a matter 
of locality.’ 


Santa Claus advanced with stately steps 
towards the awning, and there paused im- 
pressively. Cheering children gathered 
about him, tugging at his gown, amazed at 
the surprise. Their mothers had told them 
that Christmas could not reach them in 
mid-Atlantic, and their sorrow had been 
keen ; but now their joy was a hundredfold 
keener. This was something like a Christ- 
mas, such as they remembered at home. 

** From distant lands I come,” cried Santa 
Claus, ‘ for wherever children are there must 
Ibe. In the name of all humanity I bid you 
a merry Christmas.’"’ He was not a fluent 
speaker; he wrestled for a moment with 
words, and then because he could think of 
nothing more to say, drew back the awning, 
Another cheer, a loud, shrill cheer this time, 
as the spectacle was revealed in all its 
wonder. They had constructed a tree 
heaven alone knows how. Broomsticks 
and green bunting entered largely into its 
composition ; but they had found a few 
palms in the second saloon and had com- 
mandeered them mercilessly. Candles were 
placed on every available spot, and the 
light was very brilliant ; the great steerage 
room was darkened as the screen was drawn 
aside to give full effect to the blazing mag- 
nificence. Even the saloon passengers 
clapped their hands in admiration; they 
had known some such surprise was to be 
put into effect, but they were not prepared 
for the whole-hearted enthusiasm of the 
British sailorman 

“An albatross brought me,” averred 
Santa Claus. ‘‘In a great balloon towed 
by—by Mother Carey’s chickens, I crossed 


the raging main. I flew on the wings of 
the morning ; ]——” 

He's contradicted himself twice already,” 
muttered the surgeon. ‘ I think he'd better 
start to give the presents away now and not 
perjure himself further.” Matson recog- 
nised the need, for he reached up and took 
down a parcel from the tree and called a 
name aloud. A four-year old child sped 
forward with a gurgle of delight, and retired 
entranced, the possessor of a toy ship that a 
sailor had made in an hour. ‘The fun grew 
fast and furious ; the cheertng was incessant ; 
the parcels scemed literally to fly from the 
tree into the eagerly outstretched hands. 
When the last package had been presented, 
when the last candle was burning low, the 
children were summoned to another section 
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“ONE OF THE LEAST OF 


of the steerage, and found their Christmas 
dinner awaited them, hot and redolent of lus- 
ciousness. How they feasted, and how they 
talked! The surgeon felt his eyes fill with 
moisture; many of the watchers remem- 
bered Christmases past and felt ice long- 
formed thaw away from their jaded hearts. 
Christmas is not Christmas where children 
are not. 

“Tt’s worth while, the bit of trouble 
weve taken,”’ said Matson, after he had 
removed his disguise, to the surgeon. They 
had forgathered in the companionway, and 
stood for a moment looking out on the 
gathering night. There was not much wind 
now, but thick snow was falling and there 
was a suspicion of fog; the sidelights were 
almost invisible, and the faint sheen about 
the masthead lights could not be seen more 
than a couple of dozen feet. The Sestercia 
was pounding through the smother at her 
best gait; the engineers were wishful to 
make up’ for lost time. 

“Yes, it’s worth all the trouble, to make 
people happy,” said the surgeon. ‘‘ And so 
little does it at times. I'll wager there 
won't be the same enjoyment shown to- 
night at dinner when the grown-ups receive 
their presents. We're a blasé race, Mat- 
son,” 

“Not a bit of it,’’ put in a voice behind 
them, a sturdy voice. They turned, to 
see Captain Loster at their elbows. The 
skipper’s  oilskins dripped with melted 
snow, some flakes adhered to his beard ; 
he typified the spirit of Christmas. ‘ Jove! 
but it’s cold,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and it doesn’t 
seem as if this fog were going to lift; 
getting thicker. Anderson, I wonder how 
our scheme is going to work out ? ”’ 

‘Your scheme, Mrs. Maybourne ?”’ 
the skipper nodded gravely. Matson went 
uit on deck and climbed to the bridge ; the 
first officer had taken his duties there whilst 
he played Santa Claus. 

“Yes, Mrs. Maybourne ; I’m afraid she’s 
otended, She hasn't shown herself in 
public since the baby was put in her cabin. 
But I thought I was acting for the best ; 
the touch of a child's hand, you know.” 

“ That's all very well in books, but we're 
dealing with facts now. One thing, she 
hasn't turned the child adrift, as she might 
have done.”’ 

“She couldn't very well; 1 spoke 
harshly to her about her duty. But if the 


THESE” 


charm had worked there’d have been no 
need to talk, no need. Well, we're on the 
knees of the gods, Anderson. But it’s a 
pity to see a woman like that caring for 
nothing but diamonds.” 

Loster went to the bridge, and the 
surgeon to his room. Barely was he seated 
than the ship shuddered violently ; there 
was a terrific crashing sound like to nothing 
the surgeon had ever heard. His first 
thought was that they had run down a 
derelict ; but when he charged out to the 
deck he was reassured. The chief engineer 
was struggling through the snow towards 
the bridge. 

“ Broken the tail shaft; she’s safe 
enough but can't move!”’ he bawled. 
Anderson followed him to the bridge and 
listened to the hurried colloquy that 
ensued, 

“No great harm done; we're helpless ; 
but what's the use of wireless if not 
at a time like this ?’’ said the engineer. 
“ There'll be the Stornoway passing after 
midnight, too; she'll stand by till daylight 
if we give her our position.” 

Yes, there's no danger ; the sea’s calm,”’ 
agreed Loster. ‘‘ I'll just tell the Marconi 
man to send a message through ; we ought 
to be in touch with something. Anderson, 
you might take a walk round and assure 
the passengers that there’s no danger.”’ 
The surgeon obeyed ; stewards passed the 
word along the strangely silent alleyways ; 
little knots of white-faced passengers broke 
up, laughter took the place of frightened 
speechlessness. The voyagers recognised 
that they were aboard a wel!-found steamer 
in a densely populated highway where 
assistance would be forthcoming almost at 
once. The falling snow created no con- 
fusion below; it was soundless, and the 
blare of the foghorn was lessened con- 
siderably by the fleecy downpour. 

“We'll serve dinner as_ usual,” said 
Captain Loster to the chief steward. 
* Above all, we mustn't frighten the people. 
Ask the surgeon to come to me.”’ 

Anderson reported himself on the bridge 
and stated that the ship was quiet. 

“ Let ‘em have their Christmas presents 
as we'd arranged ; I'll drop down just in 
time for dinner,”’ said Loster. ‘‘ No harm; 
we're as safe as if we were in dock. There'll 
be a bit of delay, of course, but that can't 
be helped.”” And so it was arranged. 
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THE QUIVER 


The bugle blew in the ordinary way; the 
passengers, rising to the emergency, dressed 
religiously and presented themselves at 
table and took their seats. Last of all to 
arrive, as the skipper took his plac e at the 
table, Mrs. May 


dressed simply, 


head of the single was 
bourne. She 


and not a single jewel adorned het 


was very 
she 
looked younger than she had looked, and it 
seemed to Loster’s wistful eves as if a strange 
pensiveness permeated her. She spoke little, 
for her heart was throbbing as she had not 
known it throb for manyaday. Not that 
she owned to herself that the child was any- 


thing to her; but the hardest woman 
cannot feel the touch of a rose-leaf body 
without feeling some long silent chord 


sway and vibrate. Resentment and soft- 
ness struggled strangely within her ; 
warmed at the shrewd 
eyes ; she fancied the surgeon was laughing 
at her; but her own 
day-old child and fought the resentment 
down. 

“A happy Christmas to all, in spite of 
misfortunes,’’ said Captain Loster, rising 
with a full glass in his hand. “ And the 
ship’s arranged to give you all, ladies and 


she 
gaze of Loster’s 


she remembered 


gentlemen, a little present on this day, to 
remind that Christmas isn't a matter 
of latitude and longitude. Doctor Anderson 
will make the presentation, and——"’ He 


you 


beckoned a steward towards him. 

‘Go to the bridge and tell Mr. Matson 
that I obliged if he would 
keep the foghorn sounding constantly,” he 


should be 
said. The steward went towards the fold 
ing doors of the saloon, but got no farther. 
For even as Anderson passed towards the 
head of the table, his 
packages, a steward behind him bearing 


arms laden with 
more, the ship shook to her keelson, the 
lights flickered and went out, there was a 
confused clamour above, the heavy tread 
of feet, and then: 

sinking fast,’’ shouted someone. 

‘* Be calm; let there be 
ordered Captain Loster, and as he spoke the 


down to the water’s edge, sir 


no confusion,”’ 
lights came on again. ‘ I beseech you to be 
calm; there are boats enough to save all 

But he knew—he felt the ship was near her 
death. He had the S¢ 
for many years and understood every 


lercia 
feel of 
already she had 


commanded 


her; she was settling fast 
heeled frightfully 


They crowded to the deck to witness 
their position in its full horror. Silently, 
like a spectre of the night, the destroyer 
had hurtled down upon them, delivered its 
blow vanished, 


and A sailing ship, so the 


chief officer said breathlessly he had seen 
its head sails ; it was travelling swiftly and 
had struck them right amidships. The ship 
was sinking fast. 

“All hands to the boats,” said Loster, 
“As quickly as 
There is no time 
for hesitation, and the boats must not be 


after a single glance. 


possible, but no disorder. 


overburdened.”’ 

Mrs. Maybourne was amongst those who 
waited on the deck to the ultimate 
As Loster spoke there was a rush 
below on the part of the saloon passengers ; 
quartermasters fighting back 
those of the tried to rush: 
the boats were being swung out in rapid 
time. The had ceased, but the fog 
still hung about fleecily, adding to the sense 
of fear that aboard, Mrs. 
Maybourne had one thought as she realised 
the her her jewels. 
They were below in her cabin ; a heavy case 
contained them ; they meant everything to 
Love was lost to her, but the jewels 


hear 
news. 
were already 
steerage who 
snow 


obsessed all 


imminence of peril 


her. 
remained. 

She darted down the alleyway swiftly, 
intent on salving these gems of hers. There 
Was a pressing need for haste ; the ship was 
sinking fast I:ven as she went she could 
hear voices bellowing orders to the passengers 


to take to the boats—women and children 


first. A stewardess ran past her and refused 
to halt ; her face was as white as death and 
her eyes were very wild. Mrs. Maybourne 


reached the door of her cabin and tried to 
enter, but somehow the lock had jammed. 
Desperately she hurled herself against the 
woodwork and felt it creak, but it would not 
the handle like a mad- 
turned precipitately, and _ she 


five She shook 
woman, it 
was almost thrown on her face 

rhe jewel-case was on the dressing-table, 
saved from being dashed to the floor by the 
ledge. She snatched it up and was turning 
to the door again when the child emitted a 
cry 

And there on the threshold she paused 
frozen to ice. She had for- 


She looked at it where it 


like a woman 


gotten the child 


lay in the bunk, and something approat hing 
her 


a devil's thought came into mind, 
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THE QUIVER 


What did she owe the child ? Nothing— 
nothing. It was some stray brat that had 
been foisted on her as a joke, a practical joke, 
and—and———_ She allowed the evil temp- 
tation to have its way with her for a single 
moment that in after days seemed like an 
hour. No one could blame her if she left 
the child behind. 
and send someone to bring the infant up on 
she would secure her jewels, and 
then—then—— 

But there was no time for that. She ran 
into the corridor ; not a soul was to be seen. 
She shouted ; Those 
m deck had not noticed her absence; if 
any thought of her they would say that she 
And the ship was 
she could tell that, in- 
She heard the 
creaking din of a lowered boat above her; 
she heard the craft thudding against the 
there was not a single moment 


Or stay; she would go 


deck ; 


there was no answer. 


was in some other boat. 
sinking, sinking ; 


experienced as she was. 


ship’s side ; 
to lose. 

Why not leave the child behind ? 
that done; she must make 
some attempt to save it. She gathered it 
in her arms, and it ceased its outcry, whim- 
pering softly ; she caught up the jewel-case 
and made for the door. Then—her brain 
was working swiftly—she remembered that 
if the little one were exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the night without 
covering it must assuredly die. 
not carry the child, 
blankets ; one or the 
behind. 

It came to her what she had meditated, 
her to her deeps. In 


No, 
could not be 


sufficient 
She could 
the jewel-case, and 
other must be left 


and shame shook 
effect she was a murderess, placing the safety 
of her jewels before the life of a little child. 
remembered—the human mind 
swiftly in 


other baby fingers had clutched her own, 


She works 


moments of great stress—how 
how other eyes, as blue as these, had gazed 


into her eyes. A harsh sob tore its way 


from her throat; she hesitated no longer. 
l.et the 
child 


weighty blankets 


jewels care for themselves; the 
She swathed it in 
dragging them with haste 


must be saved. 


from the bunk; and without a single back- 
ward glance at the jewel-case that lay on the 
floor where she had flung it down, she sped 
out to the deck. 

The last boat was leaving, but at her cry 
hesitated. 


those 


who 


Lostet 


were lowering 


tood on the 


away 


Captain deck, peering 


over; he turned and straightened himsel{ 
sharply. 

“A woman left behind!” he cried. 
“Hold on, everyone; look alive there 
there’s not a second to be lost.” And he 
lifted Mrs. Maybourne into the boat. The 
child moved beneath the weight of its 
coverings and cried out aloud; Mrs. May- 
bourne, feeling a strange weakness overcom- 
ing her, hugged it closely to her breast. 

“Shove off; give way!” said Loster 
gruffly, and the boat moved out into the 
obscurity of the winter sea. They saw 
nothing of the Sestercia’s ending; fresh- 
falling snow hid that tragic passing from 
human eyes ; but Mrs. Maybourne, crouched 
in the stern-sheets between the captain and 
the surgeon, heard Loster’s sharp, convulsive 
sob as a wave set the boat rocking like a 
cork. 


IV 


HEIR plight was not an enviable one. 
They were alone on a waste of water; 
snow and fog enshrouded them as with 

a garment; the boats, hastily lowered and 
got away, were insufficiently provisioned. 
But Captain Loster made the best of things 
in his optimistic way. 

“We got off signals by wireless,” he said. 
““We gave our exact position; there'll be 
something coming along soon.” He did not 
voice his natural fear: that in the great 
expanse a boat might easily be passed un- 
noticed. It was not in his nature to meet 
trouble half-way, but his heart was heavy 
within him. An entire night must be spent 
at the least in the open, and that night was 
bitterly cold. Danger from the sea there 
little; a row-boat could have lived 
easily, for the wind that had driven the 
sailing ship into the Sestercia’s vitals had 
died away as suddenly as it had arisen. 

The fate of the destroyer was wrapped 
in mystery; whether she had sunk as she 
recoiled from the blow, none could tell. The 
other boats had parted company, thrusting 
were lowered 


was 


off from the ship as they 
fearing to be dragged down into the vortex 
and though those aboard the captain's boat 
shouted lustily, they heard no answering CT) 
The fog shrouded them completely; they 
might have been tossing about on a virgin 


sea 
Mrs. Maybourne said nothing; she was 
busy trying to quieten the child, who was 
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“ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE” 


crying feebly. She was clad in evening 
dress, scanty enough of itself, and the wind 
blew through the flimsy, saturated fabric, 
chilling her to the bone ; but she spared not 
asingle fold of the blankets she had rescued 
for her own comfort ; she enfolded the child 
closer and closer. It still cried ; she pressed 
it to her breast and shivered. 

“Try this, ma’am; you're all a-shiver,”’ 
she heard Loster say, and the captain's 
at was wrapped about her shoulders. It 
was warm and dry, and the comfort was in- 
expressible ; but the blankets in which the 
hild was wrapped were wet and chilly ; she 
moved uneasily. 

“Will you wrap it round the little one ? ” 
she said piteously. ‘‘ I can manage without 
uything.”’ And she did not rest until she 
was obeyed. She could not do enough for 
the waif; repentance was surging through 
her; she remembered that loathsome temp- 
tation of an hour before, when the devil had 
lawed at her heart with scorching fingers. 

The hours dragged slowly away. Loster 
sat at the tiller, staring into the gloom, 
striving to create some shadow of hope from 
nothingness. The child had ceased its 
whimpering cry long before; but from the 
xcasional twitching of its tiny limbs Mrs. 
Maybourne knew that it still lived. 

In after days she could never analyse the 
thoughts that night brought her. But the 
pressure of the infant's body against her own 
removed in some inexplicable way the 
barrier that the years had formed about her 
heart; a new softness grew upon her as she 
drew nearer and nearer to the gates of death. 
There were times when she wondered 
whether she might not have lifted her 
husband up out of the slough of his own 
miserliness and meanness to a nobler height : 
but such regrets were vain. She had failed 
there ; she had resolutely ignored the oppor- 
tunities given to her by her Maker, even 
's she almost ignored this other oppor 
tunity. But she had saved the child, and 
the child was saving her in return. Dimly 
through her discomfort and suffering came 
simpses of a brighter life; a life spent in 
brave, good deeds, herself sunk from view, 
others elevated to the higher place. Some 
thing of the vast significance of Christmas 
fame to her, too; another Child had come 
into the world, unheralded, despised, to save 
mankind 

And out of it all, heart-ac hingly, potyn 


antly, almost beyond endurance, came 
many thouguts of the past. Especially did 
thoughts of Hugh Camboyne surge through 
her brain, in spite of her efforts to banish 
them to the obscuritv from whence they had 
sprung. Hugh Camboyne was nothing to 
her; he was unworthy a single thought. 
There had been a time when he was more 
than all the world to her; but that was 
long ago. And he—what had the vears 
brought him ? 

In vain she thrust the thought away ; her 
will power was weakening, because of the 
stress she was undergoing. It would return, 
insistently, compellingly. Hugh Camboyne, 
the man she had loved with all her heart and 
soul! She could remember now what that 
love had meant to her before the clinkers of 
selfishness caked about her being; she re- 
called softer moments, when a look into his 
face had been to her as a taste of heaven 
itself. But that was past and done with ; 
he had forgotten her; he could have done 
nothing else. But there was still the child, 
something to cling to her whilst the thunders 
of mortification and despair clashed about 
her. 

There was that other Child, too, and she 
found it in her heart, agonised though she 
was, to breathe a prayer to that Child to 
grant Hugh Camboyne a happy Christmas. 
It was the first time she had prayed since 
that night when her world had turned to 
dust and ashes about her, when the light of 
her life was extinguished like a candle in the 
wind, Presently, with the prayer still on 
her lips, her head sank forward on her breast, 
above the sleeping child, her eyes closed, 
her senses swept her away towards a great 
and glowing light. 

She roused herself suddenly, and her first 
thought was for the child. It was full day ; 
she must have slept for many hours; she 
moved aside the coverings and looked within. 
The child stirred softly and she saw its 
puckered face ; all was well with the mite ; 
the day had not brought death. 

But why were all the men straining their 
necks and peering towards the bow ? She 
lifted her eyes and saw there before her, 
hazily because of the thin veil of fog that 
still clung to the water the misty outlines of 
a great ship ! 

**She’s seen us,”’ cried Captain Toster ; 
and she noticed, with a wave of pity, that 


he was shivering in his shirt-sleeves; his 
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THE QUIVER 


face was white as chalk, save where the 
dark shadows clung beneath his sunken 
eyes. ‘‘Shout again, men; together 


ah ! 
voiced cry the boom of the steamer's 


There came in answer to the loud- 


siren 

“Out oars,”’ said the captain huskily. 
And they drew 
alongside the steamer carefully. A basket 


‘Give way together.” 


was lowered, and willing hands placed Mrs. 
Maybourne and her burden within; other 
willing hands drew her softly into safety : the 
basket was surrounded by an eager crowd 
wishful to help. Mrs. Maybourne was stif! 
and sore; her limbs were racked with pain 
but she took no thought to them. 

““ Will some lady take the child ?’”’ she 
said piteously. ‘ He must be fed, but— 
but——’”’ 

“Daphne!” said an unbelieving voice 
“ Daphne ! A tall man with a lined face 
broke through the crowd and caught her as 
she swayed towards him. 


sje 


‘So it might have been a worse Christmas 
after all,” said Captain Loster, who, after 
a hot bath and a change, to say nothing 
of a satisfactory meal, was almost himself 


again. “ All the boats picked up, no lives 
lost, and 

“And Mrs. Maybourne on the high road 
to happiness,”’ said the surgeon. ‘‘ I wonder 
whether you'd call it chance that brought 
Camboyne aboard this identical ship ?” 

“T’d call it the hand of God,” said the 
skipper brusquely, a trifle ashamed of his 
emotion. ‘‘ Could he have seen her at a 
better time than with that child in her 
arms ? ”’ 

T’m going to tell him,” said the surgeon 
thoughtfully, “‘ about how she refused the 
coverings for herself and wrapped them 
round the child. He’s a sentimentalist; it 
will appeal to him.” 

But Camboyne hardly needed the tale to 
be told. He had seen something in Daphne 
Maybourne’s face as she was held in his arms 
that told him the shadows of the years 
between had vanished as a dream of the 
night. Afterwards he would tell her the 
truth about the other affair; he would tell 
how he had screened a man now dead; but 
meantime a little child had led her to his 
arms. 

** And she’s the one we hadn't a Christmas 
present for,’’ said Loster, thinking the 
‘Seems to me she’s come oft 


matter over, 
best of all.” 


KING COPHETUA 


The story of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid is one of those sweetly 


pretty legends that have somehow found their way into our literature. The 


modern short story has developed into a fine art; but can we improve on 


“Pandora’s Box,” “St. George and the Dragon, 


, 


“Echo and Narcissus,” 


“Good King Wenceslas,” “ The Quest of the Golden Fleece,” “ Sir Galahad,” 


and the other Arthurian stories? These, and a great many others, have 


been collected and retold in “ My Book of Beautifui Legends,” by Christine 


Chaundler and Eric Wood (Cassell: 6s.). The iffustration on the opposite 


page is a black-and-white reproduction of one of the twelve beautiful 


coloured illustrations by A. C. Michael. 


This is an ideal Christmas Gift- 


book for young people. 
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King Cophetua and Orava OF 
the Beggar Maid. A. C, Michae 
‘For a moment they stood looking at cach other—the barefoot beggar-girl in her rags 
, and the King in his jewelled crown, . . Then the King lifted his gold chain 
neck and flung it over the beggar-girl’s head." Z 
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FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


A New Method of Vitalising Bible Stories 


By Canon W. R. YATES 


(Late Residentiary Canon at Jerusalem) 


HE problem of the Sunday School 

teacher is first of all to hold and 

retain the attention of his scholars, 
and then to make real and vivid the lessons 
he would teach. 

Of late years much has been done to render 
the work of the teacher more satisfactory 
and efficient. How much better equipped 
is the modern teacher, with his helps and 
illustrations, than his predecessor of a genera 


tion ago! To-day it is realised that if the 


itself is the Fifth Gospel.’’ Unfortunately 
this is impossible by reason of time and 
money—not to mention the war, which has 
cut us entirely off from the Holy Land. 
There are many excellent helps provided for 
teachers, and descriptions of Bible scenes 
may readily be obtained. But teachers 
rely too much on mere descriptions, One 
picture, if it is rightly presented, will often 

convey more than half an hour’s talk. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that 


there isa 
movement to 
use in the 
Sunday 
School class 
that old and 
somewhat 
neglected 
friend, the 
stereoscope 
Some years 
ago the 
stereoscope 
had a pass- 
ing favour as 
a form of en- 
tertainment. 
The inven 
tion itselfwas 
of consider- 
able scien- 


The Stereograph in 
the Sunday School. 


Bible story is to be understood and believed 
Not only must the 
manners and customs of the East be under- 
stood, but the place 
the mind of the child 
our scholars to the Holy Land, and let them 
see for themselves the places where the 


it must be made real. 


s themselves pictured to 
If only we could take 


vreat events of the past happened, the Bible 
would be a ne book to them As Di 
Cunningham Geikie reminds us, ‘‘ Palestine 


tific interest 
As Mr. John 

Morton says 

in The Child : ‘The method by which the 
rather startling effect is produced must be 
By taking two photo- 


graphs simultaneously with two lenses at 


known to most of us. 


the same distance from each other as are 
the eyes of the observer, it was found, when 
these photographs were properly mounted 
and seen through a special instrument, the 
stereoscope, that the effect produced was as 


though the place pictured were seen through 
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FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


anopen window, the third dimension of depth 
being shown as fully as the other dimensions 
of space. So in many homes the stereo- 
scope held its place—with a miscellaneous 
collection of stereographs of scenery and 
life—as an object of passing interest, and 
when, in the course of a short time, the 
interest in these particular pictures did pass, 
the stereoscope was relegated to the attic. 
Now it seems, after years of abuse and 
disuse, it is to come into its own again and 
take its place as one of the most valuable of 
educational helps. 


(hate 
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TOWER 
David 
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“Pictures have long been recognised as 
being an integral part of any textbook, and 
the selection of the illustrations as rivalling 
in importance the text itself. This very 
abundance of illustrations seems, in a sense, 
to detract from the effect. There are so 
many pictures to look at nowadays that 
unless they are of exceptional interest, or 
unless they are able to make a vivid im- 
pression upon the child’s mind, they fail in 
a large degree of serving their purpose. 
But with the stereograph this feeling of 
merely looking at a picture seems to vanish, 
and the child gets an extraordinary im- 
pression of ‘ being on the spot,’ of bodily 
presence, which stimulates its interest and 
encourages observation as it would seem 
only an actual visit to the place might do. 


MAP PATENT NO. 656.569 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Psychologists have explained this feeling in 
learned terms of ‘ sense perceptions ’; but 
whether we can follow the explanations or 
not, the fact remains—a fact too valuable 
not to be utilised.” 

The value of this new method applied to 
Sunday School work will be readily under- 
stood. Of course, it must be applied 
properly. Indeed, I have seen a_ well- 
intentioned person show a series of stereo- 
scopic pictures to a class of boys who have 
actually gone away without realising what 
countries they had been visiting. The 
Underwood visual method of Bible teaching 
avoids this danger by supplying unique 
maps, such as the one here produced. An 
alert teacher could well supplement 
these maps by a rough blackboard 
sketch showing in fuller size just the 
features included in certain “‘ V’s ”’- 
each of which corresponds with num- 
bered stereoscopic outlooks. The chief 
value of these keyed Palestine maps is 
in enabling scholars to grasp the fact 
that Bible places are real places, and 
that the stereoscopic pictures which so 
immediately grip their attention have 
a direct corresponding relation to the 
map in front of them and to the Bible 
lessons they read about. 

A fact or incident thus impressed in 
three ways—by speech, by hand, and 
by vision through the stereoscope—is 
fixed permanently on the memory. Its 
reality is indisputable. 

Before I came across the Underwood 
method of teaching I had, more than 
once, spoken to my Bible class of boy 
scouts of the shepherd lads of Judea, 


Shepherd jraph thought that if could make any- 
and t aderwood. 
€ Sheep, . one live before them, it was a boy like 
t$3 


a 
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THE QUIVER 


themselves. And, in a measure, they were 
Ll told them of his looks, how 
almost invariably. Of 


interested. 
handsome he is, 
course, his skin is brown, with a ruddy hue 
besides, 
he thinks our white faces are leprous !’ 
Then I told how he 
and weapons, the sling, the rod and staff ; 
how he dresses in the same sort of clothes. 
Then, how he is a human boy, mischievous, 
and full of fun; 
described one of 


—'‘ but colour prejudice is so silly ; 


carries the same tools 


and this thev saw when | 


If I may say one word about the method 
of introduction of this visual teaching plan 
into the Sunday School, I should advocate 
its use, first of all, in the teachers’ prepara- 
Let the scheme be thoroughly 
mastered and worked out in detail there. 
Clergy, ministers or Sunday School super- 
intendents and leaders should co-operate to 
introduce the system in that way to their 
teachers, and do it in the admirable way 
sdvocated by Dr. Forbush in “ The Travel 

Lessons the 


tion class. 


them, on the sly Aaa 
trying to put his 

stick into my _ bi- 
cycle wheel ! 

But although |] 
had been in the 
country and had 
experi- 
ences to tell, no- 
thing brought the 
shepherd lad of 
Bethlehem and 
Hebron so vividly 
before them as this 


my own 


picture in stereo- 
scopic form, with 
its distinct presen- 
tation of a living 
lad now 
into manhood 
among the Judean 


growing 


Life of Jesus,” 
Pictures like 
that of the gorge of 
the Brook Cherith 
Jericho, of the 
River Jordan, of 
a  bride’s arrival 
before the house 
of her bridegroom, 
of the olive trees 
in Gethsemane, 
and of the shores 
and boats of Gali- 
lee, have an edu- 
cational value, and 
a peculiar value 
ior Sunday School 
work which can 
scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


hills. The stereo- 
Ploughing in 


graphs have depth 
the East. 


and perspective 
The lad is alive 
My scouts could really see such a shepherd, 


as we met him outside Jerusalem one morn- 
ing, carrying a great panther over one 
shoulder—the other all crunched and bleed- 
listened breathlessly to the 
account of how the creature when disturbed 


ing. They 


sprang out of the cave, into which the boy 
was going to rest from the fierce morning 
heat, and had f 
mauling it horribly; of how the boy struggled 


istened upon his shoulder, 


and wrestled fora little while, forgetting his 
knife, but, remembering, had drawn it and 
slit the nimur across the throat, and had 
carried it seven miles into Jerusalem, 

hey were also quite ready to listen to 
the literal fact that his wound healed beauti- 
fully, after it had been dressed at the dis- 


pensary, largely because he did not smoke 


tobacco or drink alcohol, 


In actual class 
work the Under- 
wood people have 
arranged their 
stereographs to illustrate any lesson course 
inuse. Itis not advisable to show scholars 
more than one or two places (stereographs 
at a lesson period, and a few minutes only 
are required for this. The class should be 


Stereograph: 
Underwood. 


organised—one boy to control the use of 
others to trace Scripture 
passages, whilst others should have geo- 
graphical notes to read dealing with the 
place to be discussed. 

Every encouragement should be given to 


the instrument, 


the children to express themselves regarding 
the lesson and the details of the stereo- 
graphed scenes which bear upon it. This 
demands wise control and the directive 
influence of the teacher, also some prompting 
in the first few lessons, but the resulting 
eagerness and quickening intelligence 0! 


the scholars will speedily recompense one. 


| 
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PRIME BEEF..: VEGETABLES ww LITTLE cuBES 
DELICIOUS «FLAVOUR. MADE IN A MOMENT. ADD BOWLING WATER. THET® £11 


| | St. Consomme 
ij Let the Drummer 


Brighten your Home 


Think what a copper or two 
spent on a Drummer means. 
A soiled skirt renewed—or a 
stained blouse refreshed 

—and a change of 
colour, too. 


DRUMMER 
DYES 


** So Easy to Use.”’ 


Drummer Dyes can be had 
in all useful and tashion- 
ible colours—for 


Window Curtains 
Frocks Pinafores 
Vaal Table Covers Blouses 

Cushion Covers 
Valances Overalls 

Duchesse Sets 
Feathers Ribbons 
6loose Covers, etc. ete. 
Write now for useful Bovklet. 


EDGE'S, Bolton, Lancs. 


= 
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,*ASHIONS change, habits alter, as the years 


erow into centuries ; and though the love of 


warmth and light remain, even these are difterent. 


The smoky fire and grimy coal are steadily giving 


place to the clean and pleasant radiance of the 


more hygienic gas fire, just as the flickering candle 


gave place to the soft brillianey of incandescent gas. 


There is no room tor inefliciency and_ useless 


labour in an age of scientific progress. 
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CHRISTMAS STUFFINGS AND SAUCES 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


T is extraordinary how very few persons 
can make cither good stuffings or 
sauces; and yet one or both of these 

\ditions, well made, not only render the 

shwith which they are served more savoury, 

talso tend to eke out the more expensive 
meat, or poultry. Thus they enable 
harassed housewife to exercise economy, 

ensure the approval of the family at 
ind the same time ; 

Chnstmas will soon be upon us, and it is 

ng to be no easy task to provide the 

tomary seasonable foods. But, the pre- 
valing circumstances notwithstanding, most 
us can reckon up many blessings, and are 
ly to thankfully partake of the “ Poor 
lan's Goose "’ if the real bird is beyond the 
ih of the contents of the housekeeper’s 
This dish, by the way, is indeed 
bsolutely typical of how stuffing and sauce 
make the substitution not only pos- 
but welcome, always provided that 

Stuling and sauce are well made. If, 

r hand, the coarse, unpalatable 

mpound, so frequently met with at 

bles otherwise appetisingly furnished, is 
wed, not only will the dinner be spoiled, 


. and this is more serious, the family 
be put “ off’ other similar attempts 
| 

‘ow, here is the recipe and, what is 


More important, minute directions for 

& good common stulling which is 
fable for poultry, veal, and such dishes 
stuffed shoulder or breast of mutton. 

1054 18 


A Good Common Stuffing 

Ingredients.—Four oz. breadcrumbs, the 
grated rind of half a lemon, } oz. mixed herbs, 
} teaspoonful salt, } teaspoonful pepper, 
2 0z. Margarine or clarified dripping, yolk 
ol I egg. 

Every dry ingredient must be reduced 
almost to powder. This is the chief secret 
ot the delicious delicate stuftings one meets 
with all over the Continent. The bread 
must be cut from a loaf at least two days 
old, and should be first grated, then passed 
through a sieve. It is best to grate the rind 
of the lemon on a nutmeg grater. The best 
combination of herbs for flavouring is two 
thirds parsley and the remaining third 
thyme, but these can be suited to individual 
taste. Nutmeg, powdered mace, and spices 
can also be added at discretion. When all 
the ingredients have been prepared, mix 
them together, being careful that they are 
thoroughly incorporated one with the other. 
Add the fat (cut into small pieces), and the 
well-beaten yolk of egg. The most satis- 
factory way of mixing stuflings is to use the 
hand, but unless the fingers are cool and 
dry it is better to use a fork, 


Forcemeat No. 2 

Ingredient Four oz. breadcrumbs, 2 oz. 
lean ham or bacon, 2 oz. margarine or 
dripping, 1 dessertspoontful mixed herbs, 
the rind of half a lemon, nutmeg, mace, 
cayenne and salt to taste, 1 whole egg. 

As will be seen from the foregoing ingre- 
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THE QUIVER 


dients, this is 
than the first 


more savoury compounl 
uffing, and is suited better 
to grown-ups than to children. The meat 
also makes it more substantial. Prepare the 
ingredients as for No. 1, exercising the great- 
est care they are all as finely grated or 
Mix together and 
bind with a well-beaten egg. 

A stufting of this kind can be used as the 
foundation for a savoury dish, and either 


can be, 


chopped as they 


converted into cottage pie (with a top layer 


of mashed potatoes), a filling for pasties, or 
formed into rissoles and fried. 


Suet Forcemeat 


Beef suet is 


rable to mutton for this 
purpose, but best of all is veal kidney suet 


, 


which is particularly delicate. 


Tnevedient Six oz. suet (weighed after 
being skinned and chopped), 8 oz. finest 
breadcrumbs, 1 large teaspoonful mixed 


nutmeg, mace and cayenne, 1 large table- 
poonful chopped parsley, I teaspoonful 
mixed dry herbs, 1 dessertspoonful grated 
lemon rind, salt to taste, and 1 egg. 

In pre-war times on used two eggs to 
ities, but very nearly as good a 
result is obtained by making up the nec: 
It should also 
be remembered that the longer an egg is 
beaten the better the eftect. Thus, one egg, 
is almost as good as 
stirred before the 


are added to the dry ingredient 


iry amount of liquid in milk, 


beaten for five minute 
two that are 


nd mix according to the above recipes. 
These quantities are suflicient to stuff a 
1 r bit andl 


to provide cight to 


ten small balls for frving. 


Sage-and-Onion Stuffing 


This is for goose, duck or pork, and is, of 
course, used in tl ilready mentioned and 
excellent dish, “ Poor Man's Goose 

Tneredient rhree large Spanish onior 


in equal quantity ot fine bre lcrumb 
powdered 


herb is available 


I< I salt ful pepper, and 
i 14 | ilt 

Peel the on ul cook them in fast 
boilit Ited ter for halt how 
Drain thor hl otherwise the stuffing 
vill be water ind chop into small piece 
Mi lth ¢ | intity of breadcrumb 
ii the othe redicnt In some pat 
of the « ntry the liver of the goose i 

o 
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blanched in boiling 


a 


ate 


nd added to the stutting, 


Poor Man’‘s Goose 
1 lb. of 


n 
n 


the 


Take 


ore than 


beater 


fibres 


steak, 


thick, 


( 


ut 


finely 


shredded 


evenly and 


not 
Beat with a wo len 


for one minute to break dow 


and 


make 


the 


meat 


tender 


Spread the stuffing over the upper surfac 


Al, ar 


Spread 


11 tie 


securely with t 


a layer of drippi 


over the top and put mor 


ti 
ti 


the roll. ‘Th 


n, 


» one 


nd 


ook i 


hour 


served wit 
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French Stuffing 
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CHRISTMAS STUFFINGS AND SAUCES 


,dded haphazard, a proceeding which, sooner 
or later, is sure to land the cook in trouble. 


Sauces 

Let us first consider bread sance, which 
; most in demand at this season. Bread 
auce, as all my readers know, can be 
ery nice or very nasty according to the 
erson who makes it. 

Rub enough stale bread through a sieve 

produce half-pint of fine crumbs. Put 


these into a basin and pour over boiling milk 
to just cover them. A generous half-pint 
| usually suffice. Add one small skinned 


n and four to six peppercorns, Cover 
basin with a saucer and stand it in a hot 
n. Stir oceasionally. At the end of 
n hour remove the onion and pepper- 
flavour with salt, and add 1 oz. of 
Stir till the 
thas melted and become mixed with the 
then turn into a hot tureen or put 

k into the oven to keep hot whilst 


ine cut in small preces. 


to my mind, preferable 
oking the sauce in a saucepan, for it 

the fine crumbs to absorb the milk 
ly without becoming lumpy and stodgy. 


Apple Sauce 

Here again I prefer oven cooking to the 
more rapid saucepan, and if it is not con- 
venient to stew the fruit at the same time 
that the meat or bird is baking, the sauce 
can be prepared over-night and re-heated 
when required, 

Select 2 Ib. good cooking apples. Peel, 
core, and cut into pieces. Put into a small 
casserole with three tablespoonfuls of water 
and I oz. margarine. Cover closely and 
cook until the apples are reduced to a smooth 
pulp. Stir in brown sugar to taste, but 
remember that apple sauce should be 
pleasantly acid and not the compote which 
so often is served under this name. 


A Delic’ous Christmas Pudding Sauce 

Ingredicnts——Melt oz. cooking margar- 
ine in a small saucepan. Lift the pan on 
to the table and work in, with a wooden 
spoon, $ oz. sieved flour. Stir the paste over 
the fire for one minute, then add, by degrees, 
4 pint cold water, Stir until the sauce has 
boiled for three minutes. Flavour with 
nutmeg, vanilla or any other approved 
essence. Just before serving stir in the 
well-beaten yolk of an egg, 


A WHISPER OF PEACE 


A Christmas Carol for 1916 


HERE’S a whisper of Peace to-night, to-night! 
+ A whisper from long ago, 
When the Shepherds gazed on a glorious sight 
In the heavens all aglow. 
Oh, tender the Babe, and the Cross of pain 
Is the load that Ele must bear! 
But the Manger Bed is the world’s great gain, 
And the glory of God was there. 
Oh! Lord of Love and Light, 
Come to this world below, 
Make us to worship Thee to-night 
As the Shepherds of long ago. 


There’s a whisper of Peace to-night, to night ! 
A flutter of angels’ wings, 

A whisper that tells of dawning light 
In the East where the Day Star springs. 


Oh! dark was the night, and the storms beat high 


Over a war-worn world ; 


But the hope gleams out of a brighter sky 


And the banner of Peace unfurled. 


Oh! Lord of earth and heaven, 
Come to this world of woe ; 

May God's goodwill to man be given 
And Peace like a river flow ! 


There’s a whisper of Peace to-night, to-night! 


In the hearts of those who weep: 
It breathes a hope from the heavenly height 
O’er the graves where the fallen sleep. 
We see them no more, and they may not s‘are 
The prize for which they strove ; 
But we know they have joy beyond compare 
In the angel-courts above. 
Oh! Lord of Light and Life, 
Bring us to that glad shore, 
Where those we love, set free from strife, 
Praise Thee for evermore ! 


! 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING 
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** He gazed down the table at his brother as he slowly - mie 
raised his left hand. It was ringless !"’ p. 195, 9 
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Long Complete Story 


BLACK 


By 
Helen Wallace 


IS a rare good sight to see old Eng- 
land avain!” exclaimed Dick Leigh, 
he leaned his elbows on the rail 

d gazed shorewards. 
H.M.S. Arethusa, a sixty-gun frigate, was 
wling ip the broad, blue Sound, every 
itch in her vast spread of sail drawing 


vleaming 


it in the morning breeze, and 
white in the morning sun. On she came 
jer her towering mass of snowy canvas 
ith the race and case ol some swilt sea 
rd—a glorious sight of which steam and 
cience have robbed the world for ever, 
With every flashing dip of her prow, the 
re Was drawing nearer. There were the 
ining sands of Cawsand Bay. the green 
glory of the Mount Edgcumbe woods, the 
miliary town under its blue haze of 
moke, the lofty plateau of The Hoe with 
ts famous memories. And perhaps as his 


eyes rested on it, Dick, modest lad though 
he was, may have thought that he and his 
shipmates, with their five years’ cruise be 

nd them, and their record of French 


hips sunk, « 


d at least not disgraced the memory of 


sent home under prize crews, 
the mighty seamen who had gaily plaved 
tt their game of bowls there before sail 
ng forth to come to death grips with the 
eat Armada 


It was rare good luck, too, that a favem 
§ Wind should have brought the Arethusa 
me just o the eve ot hi own and 
MDI birthadas \mbtos 
be makin ileal prepata 

to celebrate it, and with a= sailor's 


tv, Dick had already 
otheers to the ex 


pected festivities on the morrow. He was 
burning with impatience to see Ambrose 
and the old place again, and as soon as the 
sails were furled and the anchor chains 
had: roared through the hawse pipes, he 
sought, and was granted, a few hours’ leave. 

Yes, it was good to be home again, good 
t» be bestride a horse once more, even though 
it was but a hired nag, he thought, as he 
trotted inland towards Leighlands. If only 
Ambrose had been riding beside him, it 
would have been like the old times again 
when they had raced their ponies togethe: 
through the deep lanes or over the open 
moor. But Ambrose would have his hands 
full in view of to-morrow, and, of course, 
he couldn’t know when the Arethusa would 
cast anchor. 

Ah, those old times, what good times they 
had been! Dick was back in them again, 
the dignity of his all but twenty-one years 
and the glory of his new lieutenancy for- 
gotten for the moment. Save for a distant 
kinsman, Sir Rion Leigh, the head of the 
elder branch of the family, the young 
Leighs were practically alone in the world. 
Their mother they had never known, their 
futher had died when they were little more 
than children, and the twin brothers had 
been all in all to each other, though in 
dispositions and tastes they had been very 
dissimilar Ambrose, the elder, was a 
dreamy, bookish lad, given to quaint out- 
ol-the-way studies, Had it not been tor 
Dick's love 
ports, Ambrose would have spent his days 


of the open air and of outdoor 


in the great library poring over books. 
\nd as the years passed their careers and 
characters had diverged more and more. 


Ambrose, by virtue of his few minutes’ 
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seniority, was the Squire ol Leiwhlands, of clangin echoes of hi pe il had time to d 
its broad acres and the grand old house. out betore the door was opened by thy 
Dick, like many another son of Devon, had hou teward himself, a dignitary whe use: 
rly heard t call { the ca | those it a dk nu derlings to pel 
da with Napol acro the Channel, horm auth 
Waiting like a tiger couchant for his long “Hallo, Tucker! exclaimed Dick, s | 
dreamed-ol pounce upol the kenelish prised, but the old man was too overjovy 
nores, tive British navy Wi a hard to M tel Dick to utter anythi 
worked service, and since Dick had joined coherent t a few moments : 
when a mere the brothe had met but ehh, oat 1 time ere t hor 
eldon Ma 1 1) t nad it | ] am to see 
Still, time bsence had ed Please G we'll | e the old tim | 4 
weake the fhecti that Phi il to D 
t ) i in the terjou Inge Well vou see 
lepths ¢ { hich often unites twi to a other one | master 
pirits; and Dick ures hors¢ have be | ( 
lover might, hasteni to a tryst with lib nose eve a | 
n tre . iit ‘ ail rit cl «al 
There it was at last! And with quickened here but Sir Rion: but now that vou | 
breath and k ne eves, Dick checked hi home again, J hope you ll rouse him up a 
horse f m ent he d at the bit, 
old pile, lor it over the rolli Sir R ! Dick pr 
iIntr\ and t combes, a cked Wi } eve cal here 
D the br i I ct eep of the m the | met | | \ C¢ r tw 
w-like edge of a ranite tor clear-cut there ‘ | little cl we ney 
here and there ainst the deep burni had 1 t with the Anne Leivl 
blue of the September sky ee ! M Dich put 
He for home nd Ambrose ! Dx ir old d M \ ) e have t 1 tt thick 
fellow, how | he would be t ce hin late but that e home, we 
in! And Dick set his horse to a canter ll ori and IT hope Kk ( 
Here was the entrance to th last I let to home 1 for | t 
but the reat f ited iro tr ‘ ure d the Areth e done 1 
mounted by the lic f the Leig] we th 
closed, 1 | houts fathed to bring Dick the old mat t in the 
anvone fron t! lode whicl cemed ot } ( tulat 1 | ed d t 
empt he had erforce to dismount and hall 1 { ] I } 
pen the he tes for himese It lott \ te Oo eat thre ht 
t first che his ardent 1 1 nad Norn wind t the « ern end 
‘ ] dre neare the house the chill f t had the chay 
deepened, Und the broad, tum! house, but | in 
hine t ( ilence mel ] \ til turned it int the 
med to bt if Phe Ital n varden oct | ided t 
beneath the Jooked pt and tr ] te f the I} y low, t 
neglected lon row ( t \ 
Window were huttered uy | bre 
Dicl tared 1 dism It ow: ae ‘ | ft old ks did not tend 
ce he had had lett from Aml brivht 
did t ofte \t Diel t ent ( tall 
ko oup till, if nyth d your t | 
town (, hat Pay ‘ nd cl 
uld ( heart n ( lh brot 
ld have dit lol } { ] te tl 
he rat lat the main ¢ ‘ \ lence 
\ ere | ed 1 | { cn 
alw t | tab] open ed the ( ve ¢ ( 
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to d o thankful to ce you!” said 
\r e at last, on the rise of a deep- 
breath, 
O per- And | i!” echoed Dick. “™ But, my 
old 1 there’s not much sign of it,” 
th a laugh. Didn't you expect mi 
riove tten what to-morrow is? I 
thi be a case of *dres hip 
tl OXen Toa ted whole, ot 
hon v , tenantry in their Sunday best 
ill smile why, invited halt the 
he re in the fun! Instead of that 
| think there’s to be a ftuneral in 
( therthana double birthday and 
at that The words were 
' ed between jest and earnest, 
' . ere may be one like enough,” said 
‘ \ 
What d mean—what's the matter: 

! eX med Dick } ply, and as hi brother 
uD a turned and the light from the tall window 
his face, he caught his breath. 

the t men, as is often the case 
far as Lu , had a strong likeness to each 
twice ther, not only In feature but in voice and 
ner I na il ‘] hey were both tall and 
1 had the me fair colouring, but 
t Dick, and ruddy and vigorous with 
k and sea ted a fresh breezy morn 
hope and promise, while 
nd blanched, was like some 
t nle evening fading imperceptibly 
ht. Dick's eyes, and here was the 
‘ t t, were blue—a sunny 
hen all was well, but steel-blue, 
7 like the fl of a sword blade, when his 
} r the fightin instinet within him 
those who sec him, 
eo t hand leading a boarding party, 
\mbr were a olt, melan 
) wistful brown, like some torest pool 
dept the dead leave lie, Sut 
in a dim lieht which did not 
t t tel ale difference of the eves, 
readily have been mistaken 
nd t \\ at the mitters ’ 1¢ peated Di k, 
isl nit those clouded eve 
light Just t Phere may be a 
tuneral here oon—well be rather. am 
thankful have got home in time 
writ me directions for you, and 
to put thin in ordet in | 
t er 
Didn't see me ain!” repeated Dick, 
J I You do look miserably 
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“But T don't expect to survive to-morrow 
night,” said Ambrose quit quietly, as if 
stating some accepted tact, 

Dick uttered an inarticulate sound, a 
snort of mingled wrath and derision and 
dismay. 

‘Come, old man, you don’t expect me to 
swallow that. You've been too much alone. 
You need me to stir you up, and I’m here 
now to do it. Come out into the sun and 
wind and get the cobwebs swept out of your 
brain 

Did you never hear the family legend 
that if twins were born at Leighlands the 
elder would die before his twenty-first birth- 
day Wa ovel 

*Nevet heard rd of said Dic k 
stoutly But Ambrose went on: 

“Sir Rion Leigh, whose elder brother, the 
crusader, never returned from the East, as 
you know, was supposed to have made 
away with his twin nephews who stood 
between him and the succession to the 
estate, and their mother, when she was 
dying, claimed in revenge for her two sons 
the elder of any twins who ever after might 
be born is 

‘Fudee—what’s a legend?” said Dick 
“Didn't the lady want both twins when she 
was at it? You don’t believe such stuff?” 

“Our father must have believed it, for 
old Tucker let it out just after you sailed 
on this eruise,’ went on Ambrose in the 
sume level voice. “ Poor old fellow, he 
was ready to bite out his tongue alte 
wards. He admitted that our father had 
left strict commands that we should not 
know of it, though I'd have found it out 

on enough from the family records, of 
which been making a study. not 
the least doubt that that was why my 
father, when he gave me the Leigh ring— 
the black opal—on his deathbed, told me I 
must never let it off my finger. You know 
it’s supposed to ensure good luck and long 
life to the wearer, and the Annery Leigh 
believe that their branch of the family has 


declined ever since Sit Rion’s grandfather 
eambled it away to ours 

Dick gazed at the curious ring on 
Ambrose’ forefinger. In an antique 
etting «at dull old, there glowed that 
rarest ol em> a black opal black indeed 
in some lights, but with a strange, lambent 
restless flame playing in its depths—a weird, 


uncanny Tarte He knew it, of course, and 
its story well, and had always seen it on 
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He 


face. 


stared in perplexity 
Was 
believe all 


reat Jaugh. 


father’s hand. 
Ambrose 
ally 


his 


into he in earnest, 


did 


broke 


he this: Then he 


into a 


If the Annery Leighs hadn't followed 


their grandfather's example too well, the 


them, 


ing wouldn't ruined 
m al 


block. 1 


their 1 have 


accounts Sir Rion’s a 


and f1 


chip of the old shouldn't wonder 


if he’s be 
head 


nto vou! 


with 


Ambre 


as swiftly he 


“Sir Rion! exclaimed 

vehemence, and then 
Whatever he 
unsaid 


about 


sudden 
checked himself. might have 
about to remained 


that I 


went 


been 
Not 


man, 


Say 
the 
“except 


know 
Dick 

There are plenty I know 
\nnery 


( ighlands. 


anything 
on carelessly, 
what report says. 
never 
Look 
arnesth 
let 


seen no 


swear by him, but has 


friendly to 


who 
been too 


here, Ambrose,” he went on more e 


what I say. You've the 

You've 
yoursell up 
ull 
as pale as a ghost or « 
likely 
don't 


it’s Just 


place run to_ seed, 


with 
the 


body, you've shut 


books you've got 


musty 
You're 


Dut 


the 
urs. t 
tallow more 


and | 


unless 


candle, you're ho 


to-morrow than I am, 


kill 


namesake's 


to dy 


who’s likely to you, 


example, It 


Rion follows hi 
would be to his 


but he'd 


advantage if we were out 


get rid of me 
‘Now, put all 


head no, 


or the have to 
first, 


this 


Way, 


with another laugh. 
old 


oing to look at 


rubbish out of your 


not ‘directions’ o1 


any 


there’ no need 
Since | 
here to-morrow, 
the ‘Royal 


we'll 


words 
Plymouth 


listen to any last 


Come back with me to 


can't 


vell have jolly night at 


ask my shipmates 


(,eorge,’ and at twelve o'clock drink 


health and wish each othe: 


eacn other’s 


ng life, and laugh at old legends and old 
Curses, 

Dick reasoned and_ ridiculed, laughed 
nd expostulated with Ambrose as to his 
monstrous delusion,” till at last he wrung 
from him a consent to meet him ait 
Plymouth the following afternoon; but all 
his urging could not avail to persuade his 
brother to return with once 
\mbrose declared that he had urgent busi 
ness to which he must attend before 
eaving Leighlands next day; it might even 
keep him late Not all Dick’ entreaties 
could move him The afternoon was 
aning, Dick’ leave wa running out. 
\fter a hearty “See you to-morrow, then,’ 


en helping to cram this nonsense 


to Ambrose, and a_ hasty anxious con- 
ference with old Tucker, he had to 

He paused at the spot where he bh: 
fir-t cat ot the old } 
looked ba The ot the d 

( \ \ eepl qa 
the moor, brooding Like mall over | 
mad tres ind field in Dick's mil 

cloud of vague doubt and alarm had 
nread, quenching all his jovous ardour. Of 
course, it Was all a maggot of Ambros 
Drain: he Was hi yped with over-stud 
nething could happen before to-mor 
but—but 

Then he shook his reins impatiently ar 
pushed hy 1 townward Hle must I 


exceed his leave that, at least, was clea 


Hk Red Room, the best room of 
‘Royal George, was ablaze. wit 
light) resounding with voung 
eager voices, The parklings mass 
candles in the sconce a the cri 
wall hone down on the long table, brig 
with glitterin la 1 m ive silve 
which would be the env of many 
collector to-day. kor pine host ha 
needed: any spurring to put his best 
foremost. f-very sail va hero in th 
days: how much more the the office 
a crack frivgat like the Irethusa \ 
besides, was not the voung host a Leigl 
Leivhland for whom the landlord 
a rood old hioned respect It 
evidently hat nly in the decking or t 
table that he had done ni best. 
savoury odours which were wafted from t 
back regions suggested that the cook wi 
on her mettle too, and whetted the he 
appetites of lusty young men, who 
weeks back had had to content themselve 
with duff and salt junk, tor there were f 
luxurics even on Miajest 
those ada 
“Gad, Dick, we're so sharp set t 
you'd better have supper in, in case wh 
that lowering brother u comes 
fall on him and devour him,” exclaimed on 
tall voune fellow 
By George, ves! ried another Tall 
of a bad quarter of an hou I haven't 
aA rhe Ince We tiled out ot! 
sound tive veal wo 
Rieht! tid Dick We've en him 
iw enough He'll imself t 


nt 
Wi 
f 
th 
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me if he fine nothing but bones to 
k. Then with a shout of “Supper 
the landlord, who had been hovering 
vious! thie hie led the \ 
the t 
Fo tin eve me tow occupied 
| Dick busted himself 1 din 
plate and till the ol ‘ ot th ‘ 
rest to hin It had been impossible fot 
till miehttall. Phe 
ew wer ! ne peta off, and there Wi 
diess D i to be attended to. In the 
mit a sense of duty had made him 
1 an expre to Sir Rion Leigh at h 


house of Annery on the Cornish side of 
e Sound. If Ambrose has made it up 
th him, [I suppose I must,” he thought, 
relieved when later in 


his messenger returned with a letter 


Sir R full f courteo reeret that 
could not join the birthday supper 
H'm, we lo very well without him,” 
1 bee! ick’s Inward comme nt, and then 

1 Fotte ll about h m, for as the 
1 nd still there was no 
\r ‘ anxiety had grown 
1 ¢ { 
Now ; t looki down the lor 
( t empt chan t the 
t had become 
ng t What had happened 
hot had coffed it 
\ elusion proved to be too true 
‘ No, he woul not 
re not, think that. Meantime he had h 
to « Hle must not cloud theit 
t t at a dozen 
hit ept Ar t 
\ the vay rs Wi i to 
( Nhe tried to comfort 
1] re 
( 1 ttit ut 
\t la t thr 
nad at ) 
) ( ured 
hivhest. enix 
t t lowe not till 
iN | lee 
\ Suece ur Arn ne 
| ( had | 
t cve it ! t 


we can drink for two,” cried one with a 


Revardless of Dick’s Stop wait!” the 
company were on them teet 

let's drink hi health. If any 
urely that will,” cried 


Phe door uddenly opened, bringing a 


thing teteh him. 


walt of chill air into the heated room. 
\mbrose Leigh entered, and without pausing 
for apology or greeting, walked swiftly to 
the empty chair at the head of the table. 
Reaching it, he stood for a moment in the 
full light, a tall, slim, graceful figure in 
his gala suit of plum colour. But no man 
noted it, nor that the snowy foam of 
cambric rufiles at throat and breast were 
disordered and stained. They had eyes for 
naught but his face, so wild, so wan, so dis- 
traught was it, as he gazed down the table 
at his brother, a desperate, tragic appeal in 
the clouded brown eyes, and slowly raised 
his left hand. It was ringless! 

The hand dropped. Then—he was gone! 
Gone utterly—vanished! The chair was 
till empty, there was no one. standing 
beside it. 

For a long moment the young men stood 
as if struck to stone, the lifted glasses still 
held on high, while again that. strange 
chill seemed to pass over them, stopping 
reath and turning the hot leaping 


blood ice in their veins, Slowly, 


lawly, the brimming glasses were lowered, 
and each man, thlushed wit! good cheer a 
moment ago, stared ghastly pale at the 
other in) doabt and dismay and_ horror 
What had they seen For that they had 
een it could not be denied. 

Did vou see—on his ruffles—was it—was 

Hlood muttered someone in a_ thick, 
| at the breaking of 4 

Dick Leigh started to life again. 

*You saw uu all saw uttered in 
1 voice which none would have known as 
his had they not seen his lips move. “I 


my brother ve-sterdav. He had a fore- 
hoding of this, and, God forgive me for a 
fool, | laughed at him. L believe he has 
xen foully murdered. believe he has 
col here to claim vengeance, and, so help 
me God, he shall have it, whoever the 
lerer b Hlere I swear 
Ile atched his sword from its sheath 


and held it high, his eves gleaming in his 
ite set face as steel-bright and steel-hard 
the drawn blade which he held aloft as 
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if invoking Heaven as his witness, while a dread, had got ladders, and, with th help of 
low tert murmur of approval passed the few men about the place, had forced 


round the table entrance thi 


What ibout the priest doors 
IKE the swift, sudden change of a Dick. 
dream, the Red Room with its warm “T tried it, of course, Master Dik 
low of iight had vanished, and Dick though — it’s alwavs locked, and ¥M, 


Leigh found himself galloping towards Ambrose, 1 know, keeps the key.” 


ailing harvest moon, his brother’s white face door, wl 


ever belore him And soon it was before him terrace W he the ch: | ad been ( 


in reality The slight young body had been verted into a library it had bee ma 
lifted the libra floor to a couch B Set roa ! lelve \ cl 
B that’s all [ did till you would sec like moi ‘ cl 
him, Master Dick,’ Tucker had faltered as howed no break in the long serried roy 3 
i k put the « 1! ently aside. of b k ‘J ora i a lk lit 
Hi trange foreboding terribly fulfilled, the house had been found still locke 
there Ambrose | he had appeared in with the key inside, and there was 1 
the Red Re m Ig plum-col ured ult, exit but t ] ( id the wi 
nd now Dick saw more plainly the dark through which entrance had been gained 
ominous stains on the full ruffl : The with ich dith 1 


heavy white lids were closed over the dark “He must hav tolen Mr. Ambr 


anguish of the eves that was the only key, Su ested Tucker 
change With a tern, set tace, Dick raised Dick nodded And yet that would 
the lift le hand A he ha ] expected the Supp ( a knowled of th ] use, W 
black opal was gone! The frills at the few had, for tl existence of t 
throat he now noticed were torn as if some door v } n to the famil 
ornament had been wrenched away—the and one or two trusted ervants lik 
diamond brooch likely en which had Tucker 
bee lan cirloom The room \y ci But h he ev tl r how he ev } 
ordered, t ( ers turned out as if tl t est wailed the old n 
had been 1 ked, paper cattered t. for 1 \ in tl ! t 
Had it been the work of some robber terrace half the night, and the n 
intent only on gain? Dick questioned, ; bright ’ 
ith hard, dry eyes he gazed down on h Dick had 1 lution t ffer With t 
brother’s face, now slowly settling to the old 1 | ( 1 t ly t 
profound peace Old Tucker, blind brother’s room the limp body whicl 
with lief, could throw little light upon it hour or tw avo had ] \mbrose 
Dick I what \ n his m he the d } 
ltered d | 
m | Dic le ed 1] An ( th ] of | 
| ett | t im him n 
last P cri At that ent his 
I} re 1 | earthly de ( t wit 
( | } ( t | o | cl wretch \ 
t t 1 iohlt ) cri rt life « of No swil 
t ( t e he t t for him! Sut wl \ that 1 1] 
t t must wa be f ? 
the had deepened into Had t » dif 
the door Dick 1 e feared 
| n the throu th ome t \ I 
mp } \ ] eT 
n { t i > ! 


the lofty window, to 

find “What you see, choking a 
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terribly fulfilled. The isolation in which 
he had been living, the few old servants 


1dG 


ne retained at Leighlands, the neglected 


aione 


state of the place, all seemed to point in 
that directio1 


“His nose always in a book, and never a 


il 


il here but Sir Rion,” had been Tucker’s 


Sir Rion! Dick pondered the name fora 


ile and tried to recall what he knew of 
s kinsman. Since when a boy he had 
ntered the navy as a midshipman he had 
t seen Sir Rion Leigh, and only in very 

elimpses before then. He could only 


remember vaguely a very magnificent 


tleman, who had naturally taken scant 


notion of a small boy. Why Sir Rion had 


sen to renew close relations with Leigh- 
is, since Ambrose was not likely to have 
le the first move, Dick could not guess. 


r Rion would know of the existence of the 


st’s door, but what of that? To havea 
prejudice against an almost un- 
man is one thing, to suspect him of 


il and brutal murder is quite another. 
Rion was a kinsman, a Leigh, an 
ible gentleman before the world; 

thing was impossible—so impossible 
t if it even crossed Dick’s mind, it was 
to be dismissed at once. It couldn’t 


Me time what of pos ible traces of the 
Dick examined the priest's 

| found that while the outer door 

still locked, doubtless by the fugitive 


escaping, the inner masking door 
t at a touch. The spring was 
lé it stiff and rusty from disuse, as 
iembered it. The door must have 
frequently used, then. Had Ambrose 
to take this short cut to the open 
? Conjecture failed. 
Dick can back to the table and began 
t ether the scattered papers. 
e had id, he recalled now, that he 
me directions for him, and 
tly for them, but there was 
trace of them The ransacked drawers 
1 secretaires had evidently been turned 
t in a fury of haste’ by someone 
t on finding omethiz 

vet us Dick 

loubt beean to row Phese 

t | plac for ordmars 

o be found, and nile } 
i been created a a mere blind, 
e miscreant must have been secking sume- 
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thing else. But what? The papers were 
chiefly on estate business or old documents 
and letters. Dick paused and _ pondered. 
Could the unknown man who had entered 
and left by the masked door have been 
secking something else than diamond or 
opal—something that would only be kept in 
the most secret receptacle? 

Then in a flash Dick remembered how, 
coming into the library when children, 
Ambrose and he had found their father, 
whose last illness was already weighing 
upon him, standing before the great 
chimney-piece with a flap open, showing a 
little recess behind what they had always 
supposed to be solid carving. He had cried 
out with a child’s interest in such a dis 
covery, and their father had spoken to them 
gravely, “as if we were grown up,” as the 
boys had said to each other afterwards. He 
had told them he kept his most precious 
possessions there; Dick believed it was thei 
young dead mother’s letters and relics, but 
in view of the future, he said, he would 
entrust them with the secret of the panel, 
which none save the head of the house eve 
knew, and had shown them how to release 
the spring. Some weeks later Eustace 
Leigh had died, leaving a packet marked 
“To be buried with me,” and when the boys 
with bated breath had ventured to open the 
panel, the recess was empty. 

One lives fast in youth, and after a few 
adventurous years the incident to Dick 
seemed buried in the far past. Now he 


recalled it, to ask: Could that “something ” 


for which the murderer had been secking 
be hid in this secret place? Though what 
Ambrose could have to conceal so carefully 
passed Dick’s imagining. That question 
could at least be easily answered. Lamp 
in hand he strode over to the chimney-piece. 
On the centre panel the lion of the Leighs 
was carved in high relief, and under one 
fierce, uplifted paw Dick fumbled for a 
time, pressing now here, now there, for the 
hidden spring. With a click the flap fell 
at last, revealing not emptiness, but a small 
pile of papers 

With a leap of his pulses, Dick drew the 
packet out What had he found? Would 
this strange discovery aid him to his just 
vengeance? God grant it might! He 
glanced through the papers with a look of 
deepening bewilderment, then he carried 
them back to the table and sat doggedly 
down to the study of them. His lamp was 
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whet daw crept In, pale | 
the tall Norman 
HY—w be little Di 
! Leigh 
AY , think the 
point is that I ar y no longer.” 
vow I be, nd pardons, 
madam, exciaim a pl d 
eep of hi cap; h the young 
people laughed La yes, for the 
first time for di Di rang out 
light-hearted and whol yore 
He was back old tir lent, 
: for he had just been Vision 3 
lotte out t wnhed 
like a watch-tower on the cl rom 
the balustrade the terrace D ay 
ightly tossed a tone tar out wid 
: wate f the Channel, roll { | 
: burni we 
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all the splendour k 
She carried her tricort hi 
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sav "—added Diana with a change 
ice, and drawing away her hand— 


you have made acquaintance. You 


have 1 le good progress if you have 
to disci theolovy. I did not know 
were an authority there, Di,’ said a 


h voice, ; Sir Rion Leich sauntered up 


\ man of some thirty-five vears or so, 
was in the ripe prime of his splendid 

100d Phat he was handsome was the 
st of it. Face and voice and_ bearing 
ke bore the stamp of race and breeding, 
1 the marks of wide and varied ex 
rience too. A man not only of the world, 

of the great world, his look and air 


roclamed him--a man whose appearance 


anv comp: y seemed at once to reduce 
other member to insignificance. And 
e this is an imperfect world the 
iting ¢ n and power of his 
nality were to many rather en! meed 
the dash of recklessness in his manner, 
h did not belie the rumours floating 
h ame, hol the reputat! n ol 


wild Leighs,”’ as his branch of the 


pecially among the 


nger men and with many women, he was 


was known I: 


most popular man in the county. “ He 
Id d ‘ thit he ch c,” was the 
ral verdict. Ile was known to. be 
bitious, and that he had not already 
ed his dimi hed fortune wa ct 
to the very ve tility of his talent 
mid | I | a foe to b cile led 
e ¢ play either part Sir 
Le hon t ive bee I ned up as 
stood debona und smiling in the fadi 
glow, 


3 a very safe authority. ‘some would 
said Diana lichth “Besides, M 
Leigh nd | did not need to make 


ntance We are acquaintances ld 
Aye, to be sure, Dick was here once 


ly. “Why it wasn't oftener I don't 
W. There are few enough of us Leigl 


it now, more’s the pity—all the mor 
son why Leighlands and Annery should 
ld tore: . 
1 together To my mind no Enelishma 


ld have a private feud or quarrel! 
ays, not even an inherited one, 


ne. “Rut T think Dick ha four 


that we are harmless folk enough, and I 
hope he feels that he is welcome at 
Anne ry.” 


Dick bowed, but rathet stiffly, as if he 


were saluting on the <lrethusa’s quartet 
deck. Sir Rion’s graceful, fluent ease 
usually had the effect of reducing the voung 


man to silence. He would have liked 
now to suggest that since he had seen 
Diana he had no greater desire than to be 
welcomed at Annery, but though nimble- 
witted enough at other times, he did not sce 
his way to turn a compliment, worthy as it 
seemed to him of the occasion, so he per- 
force held his peace. 

“IT am glad to learn at least that you are 
not forsaking us,” went on Sir Rion. “I 
do not wonder that you are not inclined 
to settle down at Leighlands meantime,” 
and the clear, high bred voice softened most 
winningly, “but a young man of. spirit 
would hardly be likely to do that in these 
times. I feared we might hear that you 
were off on another long cruise again, but 
I’ve just learned that we stay-at-homes are 
ty have the benefit. Our worthy Plymouth 
townsfolk and their good wives should 
leep well o’ nights now, though I fear 
youll find your new post rather dull after 
your opportunities on the Arethusa.” 

‘I had my reasons for offering for the 

t,”’ said Dick rather curtly, and then in 

swer to the question in Diana’s eyes: “I 
ipplied for the command of the guardship 
in the harbour and have ix en accey ted— 

\nd a great honour at vour years, if one 
be permitted to refer to them,” put 


‘I do not wish to leave the country 
meantime, but I can’t give up the sea,” 
Dick added simply, his eves still on Diana. 
If he had looked for a flash of approval 
from them he w not disappointed. 

‘Lam heartil lad to he il it, though ’tis 
only what 1 should have expected,” she said 
warmly. “And if you should find it dull in 
port, why your friends must e’en try to 
help vou to be it, though Cousin Lucy 
would tell me that I am too forth-putting, 
and should have left that speech to her. No 
doubt she’ll make it much more properly 
hy and by. But—speak of angels—here she 


As Diana spoke, a tall slim lady ap- 
peared ata long, mullioned casement close 

and tapped lightly on the glass. 

‘If P'm not a pattern of all the pro- 
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I fear I’m not,” said Diana 


with a gay smile at Sir Rion, “it isn’t 
( in J ‘s4 t. Well, poor dear, I 

n’t t her patience any longer,” and 

ther up her fi wing riding kirt she 

pened thre Jon casement and tepped 
lightly int t] 1 m be yond, 

W. it because the sun was down or 
because Diana had disappe ared that to 
Dick the world seemed suddenly to have 
become grey and cold} 

‘Shall we follow her?” said Sir Rion 
vith an indulgent smile. “And I shall 
present you duly to Cousin Lucy Aylmer, 

is { 4 h to look after my 
madcap Wa d and 1 ic. and VOWS he ha 
her hands full enough at time She'll 
endorse Di’s invit n with all the proper 


Cou 
a more conventional 


forms, as I do sans cérémonie, but for 


Lucy’s sake we'll 


in 


in 


led the way around the house to the 


Hi 


great door, and Dick gladly followed. [1 
would — s¢ Diana Cary again For the 
moment his thoughts and wishes went no 


farther. 


V 


NPD up in his big tapestried room at 
night her presence was still with hit 
] e f time since Ambrose ha-} 
peared in the Re Room and struck t! 
evel dumb, it not his krother’s de 
vhite face which haunted Dick’s thought 
ow instead a girl a whit 
bro¢ n tl it he har] ichord 
the lighted ¢ ma! i halo round 
ht he and bringing it int 
hieh relief the dark oak panellin 
\fter pper th had spent t eve 
in D ( sitt ! Oal 
as lit Wa know thre ( a 
e will M \vimer had ippeare ] 
Dick ha ly presented to her, but 
hin im Vagus 
ill In on pre occu n 
Diat He did 1 ] w yet what hac 
ppened to hir that love had entered in 
1 taken | ession—that t it h 
vid e had hot | 
( is | itself, at the feet of Diana 
( that n she had | 
et He would 
mie t ] a arean recall 
\ k the f } 
| f the curve of her full 


white throat, the light straying of her 
fi! rcrTs OVCI the tink] hg keys. And in 
that drear he live 1d moved as th 
gli Ving mn day Ipped by He tri 
to fight inst it, but the youth in |] 
revolted For the tin he wa new! n 
into a new w Id. He \ lked ind 
with Dia explored the cliff id bi 
with her, and evening after evening \ 
spent in the Oak Parlour 

True, Sir Rion was usually of the i 
and always with them in the evening, if 
as each d pa sed Dick found 
more Pp nately rebel] ng against t 
rumour which igned Sir Rion and 
ward to each other It was like « 
and they would make a noble « ple, | 
forced hit il to ( t th igh h 
consciou | he b lo me h n 
against thi formidable |} At tir 
he felt a mere raw | b him, tl 
again his very youth asserted itself—t 
world was for the young and he claimed his 
right, and though it seemed a elorious im 
possibility, Dick dared to thu 
twice that Diana showed herself not ave 
to his com] OF « ( e ¢ d 
build upon that—as her f r’s daughter she 
was keen to hear 1 st still— For 
an hour youn hope more riotous 1n it 
fresh growth than any fairy | lk would 
soar up, only to k d | ’ 
smile with ich Di would eet Sir 
Rion’s ent or the oct | hit 
under tl ( n ot ering taik j 
> eth fidence bet \ 

or she love me hove me not! 

n absorb el ( t but it 
1 third fact r, an I q bi meé 
She lov him n N 
the cme ai wa\ 
the other, a1 i their ¢ less set 
ick | und { 

Then late « e eV the came n ¢ 
pre fi Ph 
Dick Oal Parl 
Di ! 11 ed frot 
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Sir Rion w leaning against the high 

imine piece, and now his hazel eye 5. from 

ler their heavy, drooping white lids, 

ot a keen glance at the pair, the look that 

hawk, poised motionless in the blue, 

echt send down on his intended prey. 

Dick had not been the only one who during 

past few days had been watching a 

l’s face 1 seeking to read the riddle 

} fate there, but Sir Rion meant to 

y the rt of fate for himself and at his 
own time 


To Rion Leigh his young ward had been 


a mere adjunct to her handsome 

intended should replace 
ands which he and his forbears 
But as the little 
blossomed into gracious girl- 
oreen bud unfolding and 
into the opening rose, the centre 

res had shifted. It still 


he had squandered 


tly t ed away. 


ty for love long ago), but new 
1 her fortune he wanted, 
er e fortune first and foremost, 


ce needs must, Diana with it. The 
med to lie plain and open before 
| this young cockerel of a cousin 
] had crossed it. A boy 
nty-one to wrest such a prize from 
Ile could surely afford to 
( thought. Still it was wiser 
no risks. Dick had been long 
\; ry—too long in Diana’s com- 
Aloud he id rather languidly 
can't pit our wishes against such a 


d Pit it leaves vou no alterna 
midnight ride and an 


ice of evils. 


early 
We must leave 


till daylight,” said Dick, 
the letter rather disconsolately. 
rt till daybreak would at 
be near Diana a little 
what chances the 


Diana might choose 


must wait till the morn- 

impetuously, with a 

f lance at Sir Rion 
lukewarm to a cuest ? 

t's a choice between breaking your 
| perhaps your neck on such 

ours, and breaking vour sleep, it 
hard to decide Sut wish 


another day, we were 
¢ to Elbury Cove to-morrow.’ 
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“As if I could forget that!” exclaimed 
Dick, 

“*Twill always be an inducement to come 
back the sooner,” laughed Diana. 

“My dear Di, you must remember that 
Dick isn’t altogether playmate. 
Though he’s a man in authority, he’s under 
authority too. He’s a very new broom in 
his new post, and he'll be expected to 
very clean,” said Sir Rion. “We'll 
be delighted to see Master Dick when duty 
will allow him, but I can’t have you play- 
ing the temptress and making Annery a sort 
of Armida’s garden to him. It’s not fair 
to any poor mortal,” with a slight laugh. 

Diana rose suddenly and began putting 
her music together. Her rare flush not only 
flooded her face but dyed the nape of the 
long, white neck, as she stooped over the 
harpsichord. When Dick, after making 
arrangements with Sir Rion as to the morn- 
ing, begged humbly for a last song, she 
declined rather curtly. 


your 


swee 


“Indeed, Cousin Lucy,” she said, turn 
ing to Miss Aylmer, “*Twill be greate! 
kindness to leave the gentlemen now, since 
Dick has but a short night before him.” 

She bade the astonished young man good 
night and go rd bye in a breath and left him 
wondering if he had in any way offended 
her, and with all his dreams of a parting 
word swept away. 


“Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol s'y fie.” 
hummed Si Rion, and again he laughed. 
He had touched the right chord. Diana’s 
pride might be counted on to respond. 
Dick snatched up his candle and marched 
off to his room. 


U r once in his room, Dick’s mood 
changed, There was no more drean 
ing that night. His fair new world 


was shattered, The sudden call to duty had 
rudely aroused him to his life purpose again 
What had he been don letting the pre- 
What right had he te 
be dreaming such dreams while his dead 


Had he for- 


cious davs slip by: 


brother was still unavenged ? 
gotten Ambrose? 

And that was but part of his duty. 
he had been watching a 
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cirl’s face, hanging 
] } hi 
on wr every word, 


peril. Peril, 


country Was Wn 
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papers which he had discovered in the but it scemea unknown by that name at 
ecret rece it Leighlands had been a dire least, t h I Down was said by 
revelation to him people from the Co h side to be a wid 

Th y seemed rough memorand: mostly, Waste Common, west beyond Annery. 
and chiefly in a « ipher which had sorely Dicl ] 1 much inward debate 
puzzled him at first After much XiOUS whether he I ld « hide nis discovery te 
study and labori piecing of them t ether Sit Rion On heari of the tragedy his 
he now believed he had got the ciug pa kinsman | t at once come to Leighla lds 
plot, the main object of which was to seize and had offered l] sympathy and help 
the guardship and pour French troops into his your relative But something had 
the unsuspectin town, while the | ch held Dick back from confidence. After | 
prisoners of war in the great new barracks lis information was still very vague, and t 
at Princetown were to rise at a given disclose how he had obtain d it, until 
signal, overpower their warders and march had _ fullet kn edee, might onl Lire 


upon the rear of 
The 


the town. 
consptiratol nan were merely 


which 


represented by heures, still baffled 
him, and so apparently were most of the 
place s referred to but one, “ D Iman’s 
Deep,” was plainly mentioned mi than 
once, and there w even a r lh jott f 
directions for reaching it. Iwo 1 

W.S.W from thy abandoned shaft o1 
Hangery Down to the ironstone pru an 


irom there in 


a straight line S. to the Thre« 
Sisters, whence the path leads d 
The shock of th discovery wi fi t 
fully incre: ed by th question : Ik came 
Ambrose to have thi treasonabl tuff ) 
carefully concealed? That | brot! 
could have nad y share in thi atroctn 
plot, save with tl! intentic of final 
eve. ling a it, rel eq 
clieve Anything else was | il 
ible But \mbrose’s ‘ n 
t e pape threw a ] 1 light on th 


drea of that Septembe 
night. It 1 the hidden pay that 
t tant, after | 
victim, id 0 O Gesperatery a 
vain Doubtl he had carried off the 
missing “ directior of which Ambrose had 
poken. These, Dick felt certain, had con 
t to the pl t with 
l tructiol him st y th it 
ne re ed deep \ 
eeoret w | had refused to li 
it ( id 1k | called t 
{ ( t Well, he must tr 
I ke 1 I it The Mh \ 
iti It \ auly t 


Ambrose’ 


ther ere still a few s before he 1 
tak« p | adutte on tl lare hip, he 
sudd t i Rion’s rep 
invitat that he sl} ld come to Anr 
lle would be on the ¢ ish side « 

1) if it 


od forgive he had let t 
day | and not s¢ 
out eith and no\ 

! t ret to P ! Ti tumult 
hi tl ‘ i Remorse 
had him in t r fell Hi 


he w t it « I look out on tl 
le p ol only on a dense, high 
ubb Vith th tTever o! inrest 
t 4 t! his ve Dick had a 
len « \ f t! n spaces of sea 
and i bre t] cht wind 
True 1 | chold \ now abed a 
the d 1, but lad accustome¢ 
from if 1 ship it wa 
it t | down from hi 
wind b t } 1 ivy tems. Next 
moment he w out under the stars. H 
dw 1 slowly re ! the house to th 
front, when ldenly a broad beam ol 
| t cut I h It ( kness and fell 
t t t f tel rar He was 
the ( \ | y tnaen. Was it 


| 


irtain and 


His heart 


Diana who had withd n her ¢ 


beat q but \ t the curtain 
had | di ed and night reigned 
moments 

dallyi his f when the light 
nrenched 


fled low W 
ni out at ri ted flashes 
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| 
: Dic first step had been to offer himself a 
E 5 the vacant lof tl hiy \ third time the light was revealed and 
lf there were tre hatel 1 |} thd 1_fancies 
; ld be « the watch. As to Dead 
ma Deep, he had made cautious inquirik 
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ked uncomfortably like a signal. Dick 
jno smallest desire to pry into his host's 
cerns, but in these times it behoved 

man to be on the alert, and, sorely 
sainst the grain as it Was, he waited to 
what might follow. 

ratime there was no sound but the loud 
of his own pulses, then there 
faintest click of a rolled pebble 
ra cautious footstep. Someone was 


g up the narrow clifl path from the 
\ moment more and a dark figure 
ited lightly over the balustrade on to 
rrace, and crept along to the window 
»which the light had been shown. The 


did you come to-night when I 
led that the coast was not clear? We 
t take no risks, aid Sir Rion’s voice, 


tot anger in the care fully suppressed 


n Dieu! T had to come. We must 
ll, came the whispered 
en krench! 

the er stepped over the sill, 
idow wv closed, the curtain dropped, 
Dick w left alone in the nicht to 

if it had been a dream. A dream 
God it had been, he thought as he 
e t and descended the steep 
path Little di tance, That the 
ve \ to French ettled the 
r Mislike it or not—and Dick was 
ne the | t he had te play he must 
ept him and Jearn his busine at 
y ere he reached the boat waiting 


him on the strip of beach far below 


l himself at an angle ol the path 


turned sharply round a jut of 
and this time the waiting seemed 
last the steps approached, with less 
now, Clearly the Frenchman 

he w { ind was wholly taken 


e when Dick tepped out of the 


f the rock into the starlight. Next 


recovered himself, and before 


‘ ch of vour Enelish 
1 eur above 

tone, and nodding up- 

hot ripe bah, It ts time 

Tipe, ent on, “If the fruit 


who may pluck 
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it?) But at last I have his assurance that 
we shall have our final instructions this 
night se’nnight, at the usual place. But 
this is no news to you, M. Leigh; you will 
doubtless be his messenyer.” 

“*Tis not yet settled,” said Dick in a low 
thick voice, “but,” a swift thought striking 
him, “’twill be at Deadman’s Deep as be- 
fore.” 

“The same. Ala tis well named. Out 
lightest chasse-marée could not venture neat 
enough to land a boat save at the full of 
the tide. But I have not asked for the 
token,” perfunctorily. 

“?'Tis all well, de has it,” muttered Dick, 
imitating the other’s upward jerk of the 
head. 

There came a sound from below, the 
harsh, querulous cry of a sea-bird. 

“They become impatient la bas. Au re 
voir et bonne chance!” said the French- 
man, 

He hurried down the steep path, while 
Dick stood still like one stupetied. By a 
sudden Inspiration he had recalled the 
likeness between himself and his brother, 
and had realised that in the faint light the 
Frenchman had mistaken him for Ambrose, 
of whose tragic severance from the plot 
and from life this enemy from over the sea 
had evidently not known. Sheer instinct 
had made Dick play his part apparently 
successfully in their brief interview. — If 
only he could have dared to ask further 
questions; but to have done so might have 
ruined all. He was bound to assume full 
knowled re. 

For the moment, though, he had hardly 
realised the import of the stranver’s words. 
It was not they which held him rooted to 
the spot as if stunned. It was the appalling 
revelation of Sir Rion Leigh’s treachery 
which overwhelmed him Sir Rion, a 
Leigh, an Englishman, was trafticking with 
the enemy, was prepared to sell his country 
He was the moving spirit of that conspiracy 
which those papers, so miraculously found 
at Leighlands, had revealed Ambrose, for 
his own good reason-, ha 


apparently been 
Si vo-between, hi messenger as 
that Frenchman had said 

Then then whe Wal it who had come 
secretly thre t’s dowt into the 
library? Whose safety and honour would 
stand in desperate jeopardy if Ambrose had 
threatened to reveal the plot, as he might 


have done? To whom would it have meant 


j 
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life or death to silence such a witness, and 


to secure such damning evidence as those 
papers hidden in the secret crypt? Little 
wonder they had been sought for so 
frantically. 

And almost as frantically Dick strove 


against what some deeper force than reason 
as the hideous truth. 
had 
into dreadtul certainty. 
the cloud of 


brand d 


hade him acknowledg« 
The doubts he 
flared 
of flame 


In vain once refused 
to entertain 
In letters 


acToss 


night his kinsm in’s name Was 
traitor and murdere1 

Well, thank G rd, he could leave ere day- 
break. He need not break bread under 
Rion Leigh’s roof again. Aye, he could 
I \nnery off his feet till he 


retribution. Yes, but he 


ake the dust of 


returned to exact 


must leave there someone deare! than life 

he must leave Diana! What did she know 
of the Ity and foul dishonour lurking 
behind 'y i d gallant mask ? And 
but an vo he had seen her smile upon 
Rion Leigh, and had speculated miserably 
whether her choice mivht fall upon him, 
Men said they were to marry. Dick stifled 


that—not that! ”—and 
darkne a il to 


a hoarse cry “Not 
flung out hi irm in the 
thrust off 


some strangling horror, 


Vil 


SLENDER lip of a moon. stood 
white above the rose-haed haze in the 
cst evening a weck later, 
the tide neared the full in Deadman’ Deep, 
an untrequented ve loc illy so called by the 
few fish men Wi shunned it because of 
the treacher lving reefs of rock with 
which the ) \ paved, With even a 
moderate ili wind the little bay was a 
! of white-driven foam thre which 
boat could ch the shore, so the Deep 
a Inv tea ive by the ea-bird 
| ever, a the waveless tick 
© up and uj t uld be just possible 
l kilfull ] lled boat to put in mad 
from the nook amid the tumbled rocks 
here he had ( conced himself Dict 
Leigh watel now the empt rose-dyed 
the | cliff, for as 

that unforget le night at Annery? Had 

embarked wild e chase? 
With It 3 hac triven to 


ke up for those lost days at Annery; and 


had overswept with a golden light the dark 
cloud of wrath and horror which overhung 
his life? His request for a brief leave fos 
taking over the guardship had 
not been very favourably received, 


soon alter 
However, 
it had been granted, and he had explored 
every corner of Hangery Down in search of 
the old shaft several it proved— 
from which he could shape his course to th 


one amony 
> 


“jronstone spring,” and thence th 
“Three Sisters.””. What kind of 
that puzzled him for a time. h 
this wind-swept land they could hardly be 
but he believed he had found them at 
last in a group of conical rocks from which 
he had made his Way d 

Now, was he in the right place? he 
atlor’s eye assure 


landmark 
might be 
trees, 
own to the shore 
ques 
tioned anxiously. His | 
him of the extreme difficulty of the land 
in’, but there were m iny dangerous coves 
on that rock-bound coast. 
Ah! well 
round one horn of the bay, 
the tide, a mall vessel under the brown, 
peaked sail of a fishing lugyer, but her long 
narrow hull, shaped for as not that 
fishing craft. On she came dipping 


Standing out, there cam 


drifting with 


peed, Ww 
of any 
to the 
was let down and was being pulled briskly 
to h ne 

Good luck! 


board of her. 


entle swell, and presently a boat 


There was but one man on 


Now Dick breathlessly watched the low 
cliff. Something seemed to stirring 
among the thick scrubby bushes whi 
clothed it, and soon into the after g] 
till lingering on sea and shore came : 
slight figure moving with swift ease and 
lightness among the rocks and ilders 
Through the evening hush came the weird, 
harsh cry of a s« bird It was echoed from 
the sea, and the boat was rapidly pulled in 


Dick’s heart jump and 


hit under tn 


\W hat wa it made 


autiously 


covel crept 
toward boat must touch 
land hing undefinably 
familiar in the wit and ir ol the approact 
Ing figure, an case, a prace, a distinction 
which consorted strange vith the wild, 


errand. 


lonely 


The cl eT Wore a 


slouch 


man’s 


riding hat with the #l turned d ana 
lone redingole reaching well down over 
the bich boot For a boy or a woman the 


tall, but for a man—a’as ita 


: 
: his | 
Z yet how could he call them lost when they pian? 


e dark 
rhung 
ave so 
Pp had 
wever, 
plored 
rch of 
ved - 
to the 
D the 
dmark 
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The nose of the boat ground against the 
rock. Its occupant leaped out, secured it, 
and turned to the messenger, who, having 
hastily pulled oft a gauntleted glove, held 
out a hand, and then with the other drew 
from the breast of the redingete a small 
packet, and in a low voice gave some 
directions in French! 

Dick clutched hard at the rock behind 
which he was bowed, and clenched his 
teeth, lest his agony should escape him in a 
san. If that night on the cliff path at 
Annery, When he had been forced to face his 
kinsman’s treachery and crime, the solid 
earth had seemed convulsed beneath his 
feet, now he was hurled into the black pro- 
found, into a bottomless abyss of sheer 

ror. For it was Diana’s voice which 
was speaking ; the voice he would have 
known among ten thousand, the voice which 
t him had been sweetel than music, 

spiring as a clarion call Diana, to 
whom he had vowed his heart and his life; 
Diana, whom he had believed to be steel 
true in her loyalty and devotion, was now 
the traitor’s emissary, giving her 
untry’s enemy the instructions which 
vere to bring the hostile hordes on het 
tive land 

The Frenchman thrust the packet into his 
veast. A last word and Diana turned and 
e her way up the stony beach again 
ih the same buoyant, elastic lightness. 
Great God—why did the burden of her 

me and guilt not crush her to the earth? 
The man toope d to loosen the boat, and in 
again and 
swered to the call of duty. For him the 


t instant Dick came to life 


eavens mivht have fallen, but his country 
come first These papers must not 
leave the English shore. 
muscle was taut, every nerve 
trung. With a bound like the leap of a 
tiger, he sprang upon the unsuspecting man. 
ln a moment, before the Frenchman could 
rally for a blow, all was over without 
nd or outerv, and Dick had po sessed 


himself of the precious papers. The man 

unconscious from the fierce, sudden 
blow, but at least he was in no danger of 
owning : he might be left where he lay, 


the tide would rise no higher, 

Next instant Dick dashed up the beach. 
Diana had alre ady disappeared among the 
bushes When he reached the cliff top 
Here Was no sign of her Doubtless she 


Krew the Way much better than he, he 


thought bitterly, but he heard the distant 
clink and rattle of shod hoofs. 

He found his own horse and set off in 
wild pursuit, and if ever a man risked his 
neck a hundred times, it was Dick Leigh in 
that mad Lenore-like ride. The few miles, 
but such miles, heath and boulder, swamp 
and thicket, between Hangery Down and 
Annery were soon traversed, and he found 
himself at the gates, his horse trembling 
from head to foot and in a lather of sweat. 
He had vowed that he would not cross Rion 
Leigh’s threshold, but that was swallowed 
up in the one imperious need which 
possessed him—he must somehow see 
Diana and confront her. 

He leaped down, pulled off his outer 
coat and threw it over his horse, and lead- 
ing it into the thick, wind-clipt wood which 
ringed in the old house, secured it to a 
tree. Darkness had come now, but he knew 
his way well enough round the house to the 
long window of the Oak Parlour. He did 
not pause to consider that Miss Aylmer 
might be there, or even Sir Rion. He 
strode up to the casement, and the luck 
Which sometimes favours the reckless still 
held. The panelled room was alive and 
alight with the leaping play of flame and 
shadow from a fire of beechen boughs on 
the wide hearth, and in a tall chair beside 
it. Diana was sitting alone, the red _fire- 
light on her face. 


Vill 
ICK opened the casement and stepped 
in. Diana looked round, His 


sudden entrance did not seem ito 
startle her, rather it appeared to chime in 
with some happy strain of thought. 

“Dick!” she exclaimed as if involun- 
tarily—at another moment how his name 
upon her lips would have thrilled the young 
man—then she sat looking at him’ with 
something of the innocent triumph and 
gladness of a child who has a secret which 
it would fain impart to another, 

Chat radiant look, without a trace of 
doubt or shrinking, utterly confounded 
Dick. He stared at her for a moment in 
silence. How could she look like that after 
what she had done? Then the torrent, 
dammed back for that moment, burst forth. 

‘You can look at me—you can speak to 
me—you can smile—swile! Oh, aye, when 
did a traitor ever lack a smile, or even a 
kiss need be ? 
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Traitor!” Diana had prung to her her triumphant young beauty, he Was 
feet. The mutfiling redingote had been fronted with th petrifying mask of th 
flung aside. She stood straight and slim Gor i. 
nd tall. a young Bellona, breathing battle. “You admit it— you nN Eenglishwomay 
ce ruddy fire ht shining through her hain your father’s daughter! Thank God, h 
and mat Ings a mist ot rold about het hie id, dk d, ne 7 ttered thick] a 
he hery spark glittered ominously in het “My father! I ps he knows!” ey. 
yes. claimed Di Na, a new, sudden radiance , 
“Traitor!” she uttered. her face 
‘Aye trait ri” Dick hurled the word at \re Veu m d, Diana & ry? Tis the 
ras it Were some wounding missile. only excuse! retu you: your words, 
\re you mad, Dick Leigh Tis the tid Dic racl € At lea 
nly excuse I’ve bes uble to ive 1 the count 
‘Mad! If onl I were!” or eds the for the time from th equences of your 
youn m | i h h ne \l td madne left re chma aead of | 
but een mad Mad enouch to tunned on the hore ind I have the 
ve staked 1 life, m oul upon your papel putti his hand to his breast 
yalty ir honour To me y were the You 1! You b 1 fool! cried 
one woman in the world. But now He Diana forw You don't 
lirew out desperate hands. know what you've done You've ruined th 
‘*But now!’ And what have I done now work of year your dead brother's work 
irfeit the nour of Mr. Leigh’s high Give me the m back, Phere may 
rd, ior which ure ] t ild he be time vet 
nstrous grateful Her tone cut. but “Stop! exclaimed Dick. “My dead 
Dick w he heeding brether! What do can I warn 
\ ll deny tn t like, Ince you can \ 1 that t even ? n will T take 
and smuls ‘ it that he had ny ‘ n t vile pl 
\ hat \\ ire you ratit me except to it mi 
ke th Vile plot!” brok Diana hotly, “But, 
Vhere were you an hour ago: coming fF course, vou don’t know 1 can't know 
tep earer, | Dlue eve tixed piercing But you must know . ‘ e and > 
n up her face. “No, no.” with a voice chanyi WI did you anger me 
Iden change of tone to almost. frantic Here have we been rating each other 
treat ( a? ldn’t bear v hie ve should have msulting how 
t ee | \ ‘ to mend matt 1) w what is in 
Spy ! 1) that in ul paper 
trait indthe word came N I’ve had no 1 t k at then 
t the fa blow here 1 pall et 1 it I fo 
it \ ld em—a_ prett pair, h the t w there 
sehed i And pray, what did you plot tt ecliver up the Iship and 
cor! I] the t | the final sum 
I ldn’t have believed po ible mor t be ve t 
le had en it What I’d have killed “ Aye, t ild aid Diana 
ther n for ” He paused erly Dut it the Krench who will 
What what what?” cried Diana. deliver themselve into eur hands, The 
[et have ‘.* real plot is to lure the e. pretence 
| iw you 1, Di Cary,” speaking of an easy prey, an ¢ y victory, and then 
i low ree calm, ive to a French Cz and hold them ec: ptive, and the 
n at Deadman’s Deep me papers, Corsican will have so mat hips and met 
ni the to let loos the | We can't | 
ener countr You can’t deny t 
country t h I own IT hate cel 
Deny it! Wh hould I? I glory in even the enemy. You think I am trying 
She faced I erect, superb; in the to deceive you?” aneer flaming up agal 
e of exultat hich uplifted her, her “You might and welcome, for me, but f : 
ature seemed heightened. Ambrose ake, you must believe me, and 
Dick stared at he t, as if, instead of usmust ‘ ty on his work 
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He was heart and soul in it, and when 


it on he prayed 
token, 


he could no longet 
me to take it up, and 
See 

She had been standing erect, her hands 
Now she flung 
black 
from 


carry 
sent me his 


lightly clasped behind her. 
hand. On it 
which had 


snoer 
hinger! 


was the 
torn 


out her left 
opal—the rin been 
Ambrose’s dead 


As Diana 


sullen gem 


threw out her hand the great 
the firelight, and the 
kindled in its 
Dick’s eyes it seemed the very 


( aught 


red wavering flame black 
depths, To 
hell. 


Had a hooded cobra, with its 
darted at him out of the 
mm, he could not have sprung 
To Diana there 
was but one explanation of his emotion. 


girl’s fair bose 
back more wildly aghast. 


‘You, who seek for justice on his 
layers—and God knows I am with you 
there—” she said in a low, tense voice, “ will 


surely be with us in helping on his work. 
good faith 
to the French emissaries, and I was to do 
Then she 
drew in a quick, startled breath, “I 
pledged to show it to none but them, but 
then brother—we need 
sure it can do no harm, though I promised 
Sir Rion when he brought it to me : 


He used the ring as a token of 


the same, as they knew it well.” 
was 


you are his you— 


“Don’t soil your lips with his name!” 
Dick, forward 
uch fury that the girl gave back as if 
“Take it off,” he cried, 
tring. “It reeks with blood 
blood! You talk of 
deceiving others—my God, do you know 
how yé That double- 
dyed Rion Leigh, 
has been making you his cat’s paw, as he 
m ide poot Ambrose —’? 


traitor—murderer ! 


exclaimed springing with 


from a_ blow. 
pointing to the 


my brother’s 


su have been deceived ? 


traitor and murderer, 


You have 
you knew 


‘Sir Rion 
flung hard words enough at me 
no better but I 
know 


“Know 


will not hear them of Sir 
him,” said Diana proudly. 


Dick, “And what 


Rion 
him!” echoed 
can you know of him?” 


“What all the 


and hone 


world knows—that he is 


urable gentleman—a 


brave 


true 
man, a true patriot whom I have been glad 


nd proud to serve But he has no need 
f me to detend him Phere was defiance 
het t hat mile on the fresh 
Dick { ‘ moment om 
ence, and tik lin hi tals came 
the estion: \W Rion Le \ m she 


loved? She well might; he had every. 
thing outwardly to commend him. And now 
he must shatter her idol; break the heart. 
it might be, of the girl he loved, Well, it 
must be, there was no remedy, He could 
Not even for 
her sake could he spare Rion Leigh, 

“You only know the outside,” he said in 
a low, hoarse voice. “Where did you get 
that?” pointing to the black opal still 
glowing darkly upon her hand. 

“T have told you. 
to me,” coldly. 


not leave her in her de lusion. 


Sir Rion brought it 
“Aye, and where did he get it?” 

“Your brother sent it. I have told you 
that also.” 

“Sent it!” 
between a fierce bitter laugh and a groar 
“Rion Leigh took it from my brother’s dead 
hand, 
he rifled the ve ry corpse.” 

“T will not hear any 
passion, 
your brother’s 
for I know 
mind, but this is too 
hear it.” 

* But you must hear it,” 
himself squarely before her. 
fooled Ambrose as he has 
this cock-and-bull version of his infam 
plot, and it takes a | 
finally 
could or 
brother had 


cried Dick with something 


It was not enough to murder him— 


cried Diana 

“It is not possible 
sake I have let you 
how 


more,” 
with equal 
For 
speak, 


grief warps th 


much, I will not 
and Dick planted 
“Rion Leig! 


fooled you wit! 


mid off my mind to | 
though I 
that m) 
in it 
when | 
he was 


assured of this, never 


would have dreamed 


any 


wearing 


guilty share 
Ambrose that ring 
parted from him the night before 
killed. When did Rion Leigh get it fror 
him to bring it to you? Tell me that! 
that not a soul came t 


was 


Tucker can sweat 


Leighlands that night, nor all the next 
day 

“But it was robbery,” protested Diana, 
though in a fainter voice. “ Everyone says 
so-—the diamonds 

“Aye, a robber who knew how to ente! 


door,” said Dick 
whose very life hu 

Upon a \mbrose, or on the wit 
ness of the found in the littl 


ecret crypt behind the chimney-piece It 


and leave by the priest 
dryly. “A 


word from 


robber 
papers I 


was to tind the m, and not money ol jewels, 
Pansat ked the place [ 
\mbrose had dis 


that the robber 
believe, on om oul, that 
plot and he 
when Rion 
that fatal 


covered the real nature of the 


hi had been fooled, and that 


Leth paid his last secret visit 


very- 
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night, Ambrose taxed him with it and 
refused to keep silence, and—well, dead 
men tell 10 tales.” 

He flung away and paced rapidly up and 
down the room. There was a_ pause. 
Diana, white and dumb, had sat down in 
ner tall chau again and turned away her 

«It brings him a step nearer to Leigh- 
lands, too,” said Dick bitterly; “but his 
ouilt is heavy cnough without that.” 

«No more,” said Diana faintly ; and again 
there was silence which Dick made no 
further effort to break. He knew what the 
revelation of the real Rion Leigh had been 
« himself—what might it not be to the 
girl sitting still and silent before him? 

Suddenly in the great quict house there 
voke out a clamour of excited voices. 
Like a gust of wind it swept through the 
house, and then was as suddenly hushed. 
Dick had sprung to the door; Diana, 
roused from her stupor, was beside him, 


alive and alert again. 

“They were speaking French,” she 
breathed, alarm in her eyes. Then her quick 
nind leaped at the truth: “The man you 
left on the shore—they must have come 
ashore to seck him they’d find him dead 
r stunned and the papers gone—they’ ve 
come here to seek them,” she uttered in a 
tense whisper. “Could Sir—could he guess 
it was you? Is there anything to connect 
you with it?” 
“T left my horse tied in the copse. I 
threw my coat over the poor beast,” said 
Dick in the same hard whisper. “Tf they've 
found him 
There was no more needed, Each grasped 
the instant perl. 

“You must go—at once,” said Diana, 
darting to the window. Her hand fell from 
the casement hasp. She turned a dead- 
white face upon him. “There are two 
men already posted on the terrace,” she 

sped 

Dick thrust his hand under his coat, first 
for the papers, then for his pistol. They 
should not get them from him alive. Diana 
sprang towards him. 

“They can’t know you're here—in this 
room, I mean. Quick! It’s the only way 
= the moment-—-someone is coming. I 
Ce ste bd 

the passage quick ! 

Bite ypened the door of a tall oaken 
wmore which stood in a cornet of the reom 
A hooded garden-cloak or two hung in it. 


She fairly thrust Dick in, as a knock came 
to the door, and Sir Rion’s voice, easy and 
debonair as usual, said: 

“ May I come in, pT” 


IX 


ITHOUT pausing for an answer Sit 

Rion entered. He strolled up to 

the hearth and leaned his shoulder 
against the high chimney-piece. In his 
riding-dress he looked indeed a man 
amongst men. Diana cast one glance at the 
tall, splendid figure, and then with an 
inward shudder turned her face away. 

What were those words of the lesson 
Parson had read in church last Sun- 
day? “Whited sepulchres which indeed 
appear beautiful outward, but are within 
full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness.” Uncléanness! The ghastly truth 
had been spread naked before her eyes. 
She could shut them no longer against 
Dick’s accusations, Dick’s proofs. She had 
been compelled to see what lay behind that 
fair and noble outward sceming, and her 
soul sickent d. 

And she had deemed this Rion Leigh to 
be a true patriot, and of a high, chivalrous, 
knightly spirit! She had been proud, poor 
fool, to be admitted to his confidence, 
proud and glad to aid him in his noble 
plans, to serve him even in the humblest 
way. She had honoured and admired him 
with all the headlong generosity of a pure, 
ardent young heart, but, thank God, she 
had never loved him. She might have 
might have mistaken her romantic enthu 
siasm for iove—she shuddered at the 
thought, but Dick’s instant and imminent 
peril, the instinctive uprising of her whole 
being to defend him, to fight for him, had 
revealed her own heart to her. And of that 
could have no doubt; the black 
sear her finger like 


which 


peril she 
opal, which seemed to 
a coal of fire, burned it in upon her brain 
That man, standing stately and grat ious 
before her, had slain the one brother to 
save his own skin—in the utter revulsion ot 
feeling she put it in the baldest, bitterest 
words: What mercy would he have on the 
other who had frustrated his plot and now 
held the proofs of his infamy: 

But if she were to save Dick she must 
look and act #5 if nothing had happened, 
co when Sir Rten asked : 

“And how has my brave envoy sped? Is 
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all well?” sl looked up, even forced a else, still came from France her ruddy h 
conndent, itished smile, as she answere | piled hi h, het throat pearl-cla pe 1, ; 
All is well. All was as you said. The ‘Why, here is a tran formation!” ey 
boat and the man were waiting I did youn claimed Sir Rion as she ente red, and Dien. 
biddu ave him the packet and yout ( uld ive echoed hi words, He ha 
message It w Il over in a moment.” changed his dress apparently a quickly 
All except what may come from it, Wi he, and in het Priel absence, pper, ; 
may expect to hear ol creat things oon, Wat ionally don had been 
said Sir Rion. ‘You will have good cause reund table near the heart} 
to be proud of your share in bringing them I had a fancy t p here to-night— 
uf, | am proud, t and ratelul to m il ilw the } le intest mint 
ou tor to-night work house id Sir Ris } 
How those word would once have As they sat down Diana Cast one \ 
tl illed the l’s whole being ! Now he elance over her ilder at the 
heard them with a stab of dread. Did he Where the tall armetire stood How 
mean them Dick fari withi cramped in the nat 
[t Wa a ( npl Vice you m pace, l ¢ to I rdl | t a 
too much of it,” was all she could force breathe, and she still powerless to rele 
herself to iv, but her warring emotion him Che softly lighted ; m, the r 
ve a depth to her tone which sh hoped table, Sir Rion’s talk hich would 
might make p tor her cant words, been a fe to anv oft listener. f 
No, there is no helper more valuable he chose he was brilliant was becoming 
than one who does exactly what he is told nightmare to her. That |} Ispected sor 
I wonder now hy [ « t k your aid thi v ! tain, and her dre 
P \m] e, that unhappy was firmed, er and t 
delusion le him doubttul nd n table cl ed, he did 1 et 
certain tow ls the end, but sat on 1p 1 for 
Diana ¢ ped the arms of her chair \nd Diana, her heart like lead, sat at 
tight. How dare take Ambrose Leigh’ her harpsichord as Diel 1 seen her tl 
name upon hi first the the cand 
‘Did \ ee the Frenchman re in hi enhal he | ne si 
hip ke Rion udads ly, after alter She dar hot lead fatig , sl 
brief pause wld only hope that S Rion might tir 
N I lool round but once, he wa f his cat d-mu cease rt 
oscning h at, nha Wh | Wa free and ( for Dicl ( vhere At t 
the bushe t tl cliff-top it was too da \iiss Aylmer, w had be \ ! 
td see gut you've Irely no reason to fear hind her f for the t | r, “vowed ar 
that he did t reach the has e-wa prots { d 4 th t he | tu no l 
afel ’ sitting erect as if ith sudden 1 dear Di must come with her. At 
mxiet a naecd he had cause uch 1) to ( ad ¢ vent 
for bitter xiet [ did hea me loud an be grim tyrants at time d there \ 
tall a ! t ut | did not » pl which even Je mble wits 
ean Gevise excuse her l ( 
No, no,” i Sir Rion reassurinegly, [ shall put out the « tlhe said S 
ere juarrel about the lobster pot iN laugl ly, } ened the door ar 
nh othe hich the ame to me to ed the ladies out 
etth if knew or cared anythir Diana would nevet e the remer 
t brance of tl hour spe n her room 
Then he returned to Di exploit ar ear. h She dared not on 
estioned her to its minutest details, make any attempt to release the prisoner, 
ill Mi \ylmer simpered in in her evening and yet wh might not have happened 
wn and broke into voluble urprise at the Oak Parlour from which she had been 
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THE BLACK OPAL 


she was privy to it. It was a slender 
thread to cling to, but it was all she had. 

Midnight had long tolled from the big 
turret clock, when at last she stole down 
her staircase. All was dark and_ still. 
Hope began to tir again. Screening het 
candle with her hand she soltly opened the 
door of the Oak Parlour, and then stood 
still upon the threshold. The room was lit 
3 if for a_ festivity! Fresh candles 
sleaamed from the sconces, the fire glowed 
n the wide hearth. Before it stood Sir 
Rion. He looked round with a smile upon 

; lips as the door opened, but her gaze 
swept past him to the corner of the room. 

It gaped empty. The armoire was gone, 
The very worst had happened. 

Diana made no sound. When utmost 
alamity comes it is rarely met with out- 
ry. Sir Rion came up, took the guttering 
indle trom her passive hand, and closed 
the door. 

“My hopes are being remarkably ful- 
filled,” he said. “I thought I should likely 
have the pleasure of seeing you again to- 
night; indeed, as you see, I have prepared 
for it,” with a wave of his hand towards the 
eaping fire. “I may have a good deal to 
say, you had better sit down,” handing her 
A chair. 

With a movement of her hand Diana 
imbly rejected it. 

“What hav. you done? Where is he?” 
she said in a hoarse, strained voice. 

“Ah, my dear Di, you can’t expect me to 
you that. I quite admit that you two 
ing people have taken me by surprise 
ther a humiliating confession,” with a 
irug, did not expect our young 
Nelson to be to blunder he ad fore most into 
the midst of our plans as he has done, 

tr did I expect my loval helper would 
lum against me and aid him. But while a 
man may be outwitted once, it is only a 

who permits it a second time, and I 

nN promise you T certainly shall not. I 

ve seen to that.’ 


‘T was your he Iper, your proud and will- 
4 helper, ] as I beli ved you to be 
al,” said Diana firm], “but T know now 
€ real object of vour plans 9 
“You mean that you have ace epted Dick 
Leigh’s hothead view of the m.” 

Why keep up the faree?” exclaimed 
Mana. “You 7 lust ec that ito] played 
ts the marvel that it la ted so 

ubt lave smiled often enough at 


my gullibility, I wonder at it myself—but 
then I trusted you,” bitterly. 

“So be it; we'll drop the pretence then,” 
said Sir Rion. “It was certainly very con 
venient for that you that poor, 
puling creature, Ambrose Leigh, were so 
easily guiled; since you use the word your 
elf, J may 

“He was sot gulled at the last,” broke in 
Diana. “And I am not to be gulled any 
longer. With the knowledge [ have I hold 
your life in my hands. I am not to be 
silenced as you silenced poor Ambrose. |! 
is Dick Leigh’s life and safety in exchange 
for yours. Assure me of that if you wish 
to keep your place among men.” 


“There are various ways of silencing in 
convenient tongues. You seem to find it 
hard to believe my assurance that I am not 
quite a fool,” said Sir Rion suavely. “Do 
you expect that I shall allow either you or 
Master Dick to walk out of \nnery and 
blab your story at your leisure? If there’s 
any question of making terms the game is 
wholly in my hands. And first, I am 
going to assure myself of your. silence 
very effes tually. Since you were committed 
t» my care, I have always intended to 
marry you when the suitable time came. I 
shall now make arrangements for our 
immediate marriage, and after that what 
you may choose to say won’t matter. In no 
court of justice is a wife’s testimony taken 
against her husband. But I don’t think 
you'll want to say much.” 

“Marry you—never!” ejaculated Diana, 
the whole force of her wrath, and horror, 
and utter recoil summed up in the one 
word. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” calmly. “My dear 
child, try to realise the position. Tt is 
Dick Leigh’s life and safety in exchange 
for your promise—for yourself rather 
\ssure me of that if you wish him to keep 
his place among men. And now, I think, the 
tables are pretty completely turned.” And 
with his cold, triumphant smile still on his 
face, he leaned back against the chimney 
piece and gazed at her. 

Diana stood for a moment as if stunned. 
I think you are the devil,” she said slow], 
at last. 

Sir Rion laughed easily. “You flatter 
me,” with a bow. “No, I’m showing no 


diabolical or superhuman cleverness; I'm 
only using for my own protection the 
weapons which vou and Master Dick have 
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obligingly put into my hands. You foolish 
child; would I have left the black opal with 
you if I had not felt as secure of you as I 
do of it?” 

“The black opal will be your ruin yet!” 
cried Diana wildly. “You may silence me 
as you silenced Ambrose Leigh, for I will 
never for Dick's 
sake,” her lips blanching at his name. “Do 
you think he would thank me for his life on 
such terms? His brother’s blood would cry 


marry you no, not even 


out of the ground against it. He would 
choose death rather.” 
“Death is a grim customer when you 


with him. But it’s grow- 
ing late, or early rather, and I must not 
keep you longer from your rest. You have 
excellent wits of your own, my dear Di; all 
the more credit to me for having gulled you, 


come face to face 


if only for a time. A little reflection will 
soon show you that it’s a case of ‘needs 
must.’ You may add, if you like, ‘when 


the devil drives.’ I’ve no objection. I am 
glad you have always liked your rooms. I 
think you had better keep to them so that 
may quiet time for your 
decision.” 

* You would make me a prisoner ! ” scorn- 
fully. 

“At least you will find it 
leave Annery till it suits me. 
he added, with his 
“Good night!” 

He was gone. 
and 
tormentor; 


you have a 


difficult 
And now,” 
courtly 


to 


usual bow, 
For a moment Diana stood 
had faced her 
turned to the 
empty corner, and a wave of desolation and 
despair overwhelmed her. 

“Dick, Dick, where are you?” she cried, 
and she sank down on the hearth, while the 
firelight played on her bright, prostrate 


erect as she 


proud 


then her eyes 


head. 
ARKNESS was yielding to dawn, 
though day had not yet come, but 


the lightening of the cloud of nignt 


was the more tardy for the dense mist which 
overspread the waste, and through whici 
faintly seen objects—a humped bush or a 
tray boulder—loomed vast and vague. 


Swishing through the sere heather, splash 
ing through the marshy hollows, a small 


company of men were cautiously picking 
their wa They were stout, active fellows, 
wearing a plain dark uniform, and mounted 
on hardy moorland pont They were 


moving slowly and doubtfully, like hounds 
thrown off the scent. 

“Unless this fog lifts, we've not much 
We may as well go back to Princ 
town,” said one in a low grumbling voic 


chance. 


“Aye, the Froggies got too good a start. 
they may be anywhere by this time,” said 
“Stop! Was that horse’s feet? 
pulling up his beast suddenly. 

All halted and listened eagerly, but th 
If 


tl 


another. 


mist muffled sounds as well as sights. 
faint click of hoofs through 


silence, it was so far off as to seem mer 


came 


fancy. 
“T heard nothing but our own beasts, and 
they’re making noise enough to rouse th 


whole of Dartmoor,” said one wrathfully, as 


his pony stumbled clatteringly among th 


loese stones. “Besides, runaway prisoners 
don’t set off on horseback, Giles.” 


“No, but if there are shod beasts about, it 


means we must be near one of the moor 
tracks, Dawson, and we could get our bear 
ings again,” said Giles, who had fancied he 
heard the sound. “And what’s that in 


front of us? 
at least.” 

The men, warders from the great war 
Dartmoor, in search of two 
had aped early in th 
night, turned towards the dark mass show 
ing dim against the now whitening east. 

“*Tis nobbut a stack.” 

“Nay, ’tis a waggon,” said another, and 
he proved to be right. 
A heavy farm-cart stood unhorsed on a 
rough, boggy track. It loaded with 
pieces of furniture well packed round with 
straw. 


Looks big enough for a house, 


prison on 


fugitives who ‘ 


Was 


“Somebody’s plenishing on its way home 
What’s come of the men and beasts?’ 
‘Gone to get more help most like,” said 


+ 


Giles, glancing at the clumsy wheels sink- 


ing in the peaty ground, 


“Well, it’s our duty to see it’s only 
plenishing,” said Dawson. “ There may » 
French brandy, or worse, Fren h firearms 


s too many 0! 


The re’ 


retting smugyled over somehow 


among all that straw. 
the m 

The suggestion wa 
Such a find would make up for their barret 
hours of In few minutes the 
heather was strewn with the contents of the 


eagerly « aught at 
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THE BLACK OPAL 


The cupboard was a carved armotre in 
dark old oak. 

Dawson drew his cutlass and applied the 
short, strong blade to the lock. The stout 
old oak and the heavy lock resisted for a 
time, till, with a splintering crack, they 
gave way, and he prised the door open. 
Then, with a spluttering oath, he dropped 
from the waggon to the ground, his rugged 
face white. 

“My God, it’s murder. There’s a body 
inside!” he gasped. 

A moment’s horrified pause and his com- 
rades clambered up. The armoire had been 
laid on its back in the cart, and in the 
straight, narrow interior, as in a coffin, lay, 
. sure enough, the body of a young man, the 
fair boyish face white and ghastly, piteous 
in its very youthfulness, upturned as if in 
vain appeal to the wan, struggling over- 
clouded dawn. The men, hardened as they 
were to harsh and dreadful sights and 
happenings, stared in dead silence for a 
moment. The dreary barren waste, over- 
spread by the dense brooding pall of mist, 
the dead heavy silence, the waggon, that 
strange death bier abandoned amid the wide 
lesolation, all had their effect, and added 
ty the shock of the discovery. One or two 
swore under their breath. 

“Here’s been dirty work sure enough,” 

, muttered another, as he stooped over and 

tried to raise the body. He uttered a 

startled exclamation: “He bain’t dead; 
stways, he’s still warm.” 


In a trice the seeming corpse was lifted 
ton to the heather with a coat or two 
ypread beneath him. There was no sign of 
ay wound. While some tried to revive 
him, Dawson, muttering “We'’m bound to 
find who he is,” searched for some proof 
f identity. There was a heavy gold 
lepeater and some money, so it seemed as if 
tobbery were not accountable for their 
mysterious find. A pocket-book yielded a 
lew papers. Dawson, who admitted himself 
like the rest of his comrades to be “no 


‘cholard,” pored over them for a time, and 

en announced that their charge must be 
“4 Naval chap,” but more than that he 
couldn't say. Then, finding something in 
‘te breast of the coat crackling under his 
hand, he felt carefully over it, and from 
tween the lining and the cloth drew out 
a tew closely written slips of paper. After 
‘puzzled stare he at last acknowledged that 
could not make head or tail of them. 


“They be in some furrin lingo, sure.” 

“Don’t say 'tis French,” came the answer- 
ing growl. 

“Couldn’t say. 
figgers and crosses.” 

Meantime their charge opened wide blue 
eyes and made a faint effort to sit up. The 
men gazed at each other perplexed. 

“’Tis a desperate queer business, but 
there’s been foul play somewhere,” was a 
conclusion not difficult to reach. 

The mist rolled wave-like back for a 
moment, showing a valley with a church 
tower and a great gabled house amid the 
woods. 

“Yond’s Morestead,” exclaimed Giles. 
“Better two of us take him down to Squire 
Lavington’s. ’Tis good luck we’m so near. 
The poor chap needs a doctor, that’s plain, 
whoever he is, and his friends and the 
police’ll have to know. There’s a good deal 
to be cleared up.” 


hese be a mort o’ 


XI 
a GOOD deal to be cleared up.” And 


so it proved; but the clearing up 

seemed like to be a long and bitter 
business. Sir Rion had seen to that. For 
his own safety he was bound to do so, but it 
was the culmination of a long grudge. As 
young Rion Leigh, the heir presumptive to 
Leighlands, he had counted so confidently on 
the succession, that from their very birth he 
had regarded the Leigh twins as_ the 
usurpers of his rights, the chief obstacle in 
the way of his desires. As the years went 
on, and with all his gifts he had failed to 
win the wealth and power for which he 
thirsted, that grudge took definite shape and 
form. 

Dick’s choice of a career had early 
removed him from the scene; but on a 
fighting frigate peril was never far dis- 
tant; anything might happen. 

Ambrose had at first been easily enough 
dealt with. Dazzled by such “a splendid 
cousin,” he had alkowed himself to be 
hoodwinked and made a tool of, while all 
the time his kinsman had sedulously fed the 
morbid delusion which was slowly sapping 
his mental and physical powers. But when 
that willing tool turned its edge against 
his own hand; when Ambrose, suddenly dis- 
covering how he had deceived, 
amazingly asserted himself, and dared to 
give him, Rion Leigh, the choice between 
exposure and instant withdrawal from the 
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plot, in a fierce gust of rage and panic he 
had swept the weakling from his path 

\nd then had come Dick. No weakling 
he, but a formidable foe who had countered 
him in every move, and had even ventured 
to rival him for Diana’s favour. But at 
last, sheer luck, aided by Dick’s own rash- 


nes had thrown the game into Rion Le igh’ 


hands. 


All had | pene l that ni t at Annery 
Diana’ qui kk instinct had divined 
When after the hours of skilful torment 
part of the price he meant yet fully to 
exact from Diana and her boy lover- th 
armoire had been opened and Sir Rion 
had seen |! vouthful rival lying hel 
le ye TOre the teniptation to deal 
with him he had done with Ambrose ha 
been str ig 1 leed But he had no wi h to 
have any act of violence traced to Annery, 
and he might ill have his uses for Dick 
He had ¢ efully selected from the packet 
taken from the French gs] at Deadman’ 
Deep one or two papers, cnou h to arouse 
suspicion, but giving no exact information 
With cynical smile he had inserted them 
in the lining of Dick’s coat where they had 
been found. If by any ill-luck Dick even 
had the ch: 1 tite hi case, \ ell, hl 
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The | avingt mn were old friends of the 
Leighs, and when Dick was brought to 
Morestead in » stranve and pitiable a 
plight, they could not at first do enough for 
him But he w oon conscious of a 
chanye, and the means of 


triumphantly unmasking a dangerous plot-- 


a he had contidentl 


expected to be—Dick 
found himself looked on as a culprit with 


the evidence heavily against him. 
Whi had h: pp 1 that night at Anner 
} could never clearly recall. The long 
5 
i that he | passed in the Oak 
Parlou id, motionl helple in h 
uy ht col had been sheer unmitigate 
torture of mind and bod Shut up there 
il ( Wel ilreac cit id, Save lor the 
which but ¢ 
venue ol ft d listened to S 
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Then he had fought like a lion in a net; 
in vain, he was One against many. In spite 
of his frantic resistance they had him down, 
and Rion Leigh’s voice had said: “ There’s 
no time to waste. End it!” 

There had been a blinding crash of pain, 
and then—nothingness, till he had found 
himself at Morestead with a jovial old Ply- 
mouth doctor bending over him and telling 
him that he had had slight concussion and 
yould soon be all right again. But that had 
been before all the world had turned against 
him. 

Now he had been informed that, in view 
fhis youth, his previous excellent record, 
ad at the urgent intercession of Sir Rion 
Leigh, his case would not be immediately 
rought before a court-martial, but he would 
be given an opportunity before a private 
commission to explain his position, and, 
above all, how he came to be in possession 
f papers clearly proving a_ treasonable 

rrespondence with the enemy. 

And presently he was summoned before 
the informal court in the Morestead 
justicing room.” There was the Port 
\dmiral—a martinet for discipline, but who 
had hitherto shown a fatherly interest in 
him—and two post-captains, one of whom 
Dick knew slightly, and—Sir Rion Leigh! 
\s the young man entered with a formal 
salute to the court, his kinsman came for- 
vad, his grand seigneur air visibly 

iched by anxiety and sympathy. 

“My dear boy. I am sure you will be 
able to explain,” he began. 

It was too much. Dick turned his back 
pon him, Sir Rion shrugged his shoulders 
nd exchanged a glance with the Admiral. 
Dick’s impetuous action had done him no 
good, yet how could he touch Rion Leigh’s 
and ? 

Requested to make his statement, Dick 
wld his story as briefly and as plainly as he 

uld up to the meeting at Deadman’s Deep 
vetween the French emissary and Rion 

Leigh's messenger, his own capture of the 
packet of papers, and his discovery that the 
messenger had used the black opal as a 
token. He was conscious that his audience 
Was Not sympathetic, and even to his own 
fars his story sounded wild enough; but 
tow came the real difficulty. 

Asked to describe the messenger, he was 
‘reed to refuse. To bring in Diana’s dear 
lame was impossible—even life and honour 
could not be bought at such a price. With 


her part cut out he could give no credible 
account of what had happened between his 
return to Annery and the discovery of him 
by the warders in the waggon on the moor. 
It would have taxed the utmost ingenuity of 
a skilled diplomat to make a possible tale 
with such reservations, and poor Dick, 
accustomed to blunt, simple truth-telling, 
bungled it hopelessly. The commission 
could not be blamed for regarding it as a 
clumsy tangle of lies, since neither in the 
papers from Leighlands, nor, of course, in 
those found upon Dick himself, was there 
anything to connect Sir Rion with the 
accusations brought against him. 

At last Sir Rion, who had listened till 
now with calm and smiling ease, asked per- 
mission to intervene. 

“Tt would have been impossible,” he 
began, “to have allowed such accusations 
to be brought against me had I not felt sure 
that no one, knowing me, would attach 
the least weight to them. But I am none 
the less grieved that my young kinsman 
should have been so strangely led astray as 
t» bring such charges against one of his 
own name and family. I fear we are all 
compelled to admit that he has in no way 
cleared himself by this fantastic story of 
the very grave charges against himself—his 
desertion of his duty and his possession of 
these treasonable papers. I have already 
pleaded all I could in his favour, and not 
in vain—his youth, his brilliant record- 
but if there were no more to urge, I fear we 
should all feel that the case must go on, 
even if it be to the bitter end. But I have 
one very sad but all sufficient plea to urge. 
I believe my unhappy young cousin is to be 
pitied rather than condemned. His whole 
conduct, and all we have heard to-day, 
forces me to the belief that he is not 
responsible 

Dick sprang to his feet with a fierce 
ejaculation. 

“Sit down, sir,” said the old Admiral 
sternly. “We have listened to your story; 
you must show respect to the court now and 
to Sir Rion, who, let me tell you, has 
shown himself your best friend so far.” 

“T am grieved to have to refer to such 
private matters,” went on Sir Rion, as if 
there had been no interruption, “but the 
singular state of mind of my other young 
cousin, Mr. Ambrose Leigh, for some time 
before his tragic death, is matter of common 
knowledge. The melancholy delusion under 
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which he lab ured, the strange 1 olation in 
which he lived, all point lo but one sad 
believe that the shock of his 


death, 


conclusion | 


brother’s sad occurring so im 
mediately on his own return, has seriously 
affected my cousin Richard’s mind and that 
he has 


been the unhappy victim of hallu 


As you know, he be- 

lieves that his brother appeared to him 
“Believe! I saw 

broke in Dicl 


cinations ever since. 


him as I see you,” 


passionately. ‘He lifted his 


ringless hand 

Sir Rion smiled pityingly, as if craving 
the indulgence of the commissioners. 
“Need I say more,” his slight shrug 


Aloud he 


‘I feel that in the interests of the country, 


scemed to express. went on 

not to speak of his own, Richard should be 
protected from himself. The extraordinary 
circumstances in which he was found on the 


His 


help us much, but to me it 


moor have yet to be cleared up. own 
account doesn’t 

seems plain that he had fallen into the hands 
of unscrupulous men who had used him for 


their traitorous purposes, and were trying 


to get rid of him Murdei probably awaited 
tely for him they 


have been scared away before they could 


him, but fortuna scem to 


carry out their fell design I 


put it to 
you, gentlemen, that the wisest and most 
I 


merciful course would be to place Richard 


Leigh under restraint. At large he is 
merely a danger to himself and the realm.” 
Great beads of sweat started to Dick’s 


yw, So 
It was 


fully possible 


this was Rion Leigh’s revenge! 
him! And it was fright 
Mad! They would shut him 


him, Dick Leigh, in the pride of hi 


worthy of 


uuith, in the fullness of life, in a mad 

( that hell upon earth Death rathe: 

than the unutterable horrors of that living 

death ! To be buried alive while Rion 

Leigh was left free to carry on his devil’s 

work. He sprang up, tried to speak, but his 
ti ie clave to the roof of his mouth. 


“Do we need more 
n what the poor fellow has just 
S apparition ral ed 


a ringless hand,’ to use his own word 


The famous black opal was stolen by th 
wretch v ered poor \ml ( Bu 
l h disappeared it 

hard that I wa th 
wretch, the 1 derer of mv own ku th 
robbe1 the dead! Then, havi 


possessed myself of the ring, I ¢ 


mysterious messenger whom he is 


QUIVER 
ck scribe, who 


another mysterious person at a place whicl 
approach, 


need | vo one It 


Real] 
would by 
so pitifully trap 


5 


no vessel ventures to 
gentlemen, 
laughable if it were not 
‘I he re 1s but one conc lu 1On We Can come t 


unless,” with a glance at Dick’s convyulsed 
produce his 
ing opal.” 


there 


face, “Richard can fabled 
messenger and the mi 


For some minutes had been an un- 


heeded murmur of remonstrance outside the 
now, suddenly, a woman's voice rose 


The 


door; 


above it In passionate command. 


was flung wide and a girl burst in. 
riding dre was torn and soiled, the ru 
glory of her hair treamed loose, but he 


whole being, flushed and aglow, breathed 
triumph, 

Diana! Dick’s heart seemed to ste p for 
a beat, and then thundered madly on. H 
had heard naught of her since that last wild 
Annery. Why was she here? H 
whole appearance spoke of 

had 

was not long left in doubt. 
“Here is the 


cries 


night at 
stress 


struggle For whom she come? H 


messenger—here is tl 


opal she dsthe black sto 


| 
on her hand seemed to catch fire from tl 


flame in her eves a he fixed them on Ri 
Leigh Phere he stands; he tried to kee 
me pri but by God’s help I am |] 

here t cuse him in his own wor tl 


robbe r of tl 


murderer of his own 


ait id! l rom Ambr ( oh’s dead 
he | ght that ring to me. Like pé 
Amb , to my vric | me, I truste 
him wholly. I was his dupe for a time, 
but never, thank God, his tool.” 
Over Rion Leigh’ tall figure and hand 
some face there passed a strange thrill lil 
1 electric shock, Diana uttered he 


ringing denunciation, but with a desperat 


effort he rallied all 1 forces and mal 


tained his haughty miling composure 
“The black opal will 1 your ruin yt 
Diana words, unhes d at tl moment, 
came back ipon h smiting fore 
In the complete ‘ t ph, as it 
had emed, in very insolence 
| had om the unparde bl 
And yet how | 
t rl 1 the vigilance of those whot 


nd who had ord 
to deal with her trictly af there was al 
hat mattered lit! 
cnougs now, for sheer ruin faced him, wl! 


less he could in some way discredit her tale. 


showed jt to 


a 


| 
| 
| 
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DENTIS TRY 


~ ROYAL SURGEON DENTIST WRITES DR. G. H. JONES. 


“Dear Dr. G. H. Jones. Thanks for skill and attention. Your teeth are the best, safest, 
and most life-like, and your system is the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
S. G. HUTCHINS, Surgeon Dentist to Her Majesty the Queen.’’ 


TELEPHONE No, 
Museum 685, 


Firm ESTABLISHED 
over 100 Years. 


Ou 


AULSLIN 


58 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
— BLOOMSBURY, W.c. 


at 
CONSULTATIONS FREE, 
—— HOURS 9106. 
(a 


br. GEORGE HORATIO JONES, Registered furgeon Dentist, England, and Doctor of Dentistry 
USA, Awarded Ten Competitive Gold at the Great International Exhibition and Her Majesty's 


turgeon Dentist Certificate for the best Dentistry. 


Paris, ctc., etc. 


Elected Member of the Academie Nationaic, 


Dr. G. H. Jones gives free advice and supplies the best dentistry 
on very moderate terms. Also for repairs and re-modelis, etc. 


Address: 58 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (directly opposite British Museum). 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WaReHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


When buying 
BAKING POWDER 


insist on having 


The strongest, best & 
most economical 
in the world. 


STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 

HEALTH 


HER MOTHER SAYS 


“| thought you might like to see my 
little girl's photo She is just three 
years old Since she was a baby 
of four months | have given her 
Steedman’s Powders. and | always 
found them not only cooling, but 
cleansing and refreshing 1! used to 
give them on the same day each week, 
and if | happened to muss, she was 
cross and fretful. She cut all her 
teeth without my knowing, thanks to 
those priceless powders.” 

Tottenham, Sept. 29th, 1915. 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


EE NO POISON. EE 
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You see—Benger’s is the one food you Fie 
can adapt to circumstances, ee 


It is self-digestive to an extent entirely under 
control After 10 minutes’ standing the self digestion 
is getting nicely on the way. After 15 or 20 minutes 
it has further advanced. You stop it by simply 
boiling up. It is interesting, and more than that— 
Benger'’s Food is a power in the hands of the 
intelligent man or woman be- A 
cause it can be made to suit 
intant, invalid or aged person, 


is prepared with fresh new milk as di- 
rected, and formsa delicious foodcream. re 


Po.t free—to all who have the care of 

Infant lInvalids.ag ure klet 

= “ Benyer's Food and How to Use It.” 

BENGER'S FOOD, Ltd.,Otter Works,MANC 1ESTER: 
Branch Office - New York || t 
Sydney Put eet. f 
National Drug & Che Ltd. oe 


Canadian Avent 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS. Warranted Timekeepers. 
Largest Stock. 


Diamond 


from £7. cash prices. £2. 10s 


Bracelets, Rings (with size card), Jewels, 


Diame 


The finest quality, with lever movements, 


is and Ruby, 


£10 


N O N * PERFECT SAFETY” 
GOLD WATCH 


BRACELETS. | 


from £5 . 155. 


The SERVICE” 
GOLD 2 Others in WRISTLET WATCH, 
£5.15 Gold from With and ham, 
Ss. Cases and Leather Strap, from 1085 
in Gold, from £5 . 108. 


The Economical and Popular 


Half Hoops Best Value, at lowest ea 
Ruby and Dismonds, Selections sent at our risk and expense. 
New Illustrated Books (post free) of 
Watches of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch 


Clocks, “ Empire’ 
. LY pensive Silver Goods for Presents, 
10s. Diamonds, £7, Diamonds, £6. Dressing Cases, &c. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
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Silver 


. 10s. 
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THE BLACK OPAL 


It was no time for nicety. He struck, and 
struck hard with weapons which, at another 
time, even he might have shrunk from 
using. 

“This is a day of surprises,” he said 
coolly. “Richard’s fairy tale was amazing 
enough, but this caps it. Truly, a man’s 
foes are those of his own household. First 
my cousin, now my ward! So here we have 
the mysterious messenger and the missing 
pal! We can quite understand now why 
my cousin declined to describe this unknown 
emissary. He could do no less in the 
circumstances, and for such an accomplice! 
[ think there is a very simple explanation 
of the ring being in Miss Cary’s possession, 
one which will doubtless occur to us all. I 
need not say more. But, gentlemen,” and 
the haughty voice sank to pained entreaty, 
“the young lady is under age. As_ her 
guardian and her father’s friend I beseech 
you to help me to save her from herself. 
I was utterly unprepared—how could it be 
other vise ?—to find her joining my cousin in 
his wild accusations, but there is a grain of 
truth in one of her charges. I admit it with 
the utmost grief, though not for myself. I 
have had to place my ward under stricter 
surveillance than that of the lady who has 
ull lately been her companion and friend. 
I had my reasons, which her appearance 
here, her reckless avowal bitterly justifies. 
You must know what it costs me to say this, 
you will not compel me to use plainer 
speech 

_“Are you men that you allow this?” 
burst from Dick Leigh. 

The veins on his forehead stood out like 
lark cords, his blue eyes had their fierce 

rd gleam, but Diana, who had listened 
with a proud smile, broke into a sudden 


scornful laugh, 

0 tO Save yourself you would take 
Dick’s reason from him—he is mad. Oh, 
[ heard it all, and now you would sneer 


Vay 


ay my fair fame if you could. But I did 
tescape from ‘surveillance’ at Annery at 
the risk of my life ave, no less than that 
to be browbeaten now. When I tell you 
how this came to me.” turning to the officers 
and holding out her hand on which the opal 
gleamed and glowed, “when I explain that 
cipher to you,” pointing to the papers 
lore them, “and confirm my evidence with 
these,” drawing out a further handful of 
Papers, “vou will at least give me a fair 


De 


ing: | ask no more.” 


vw 


“We can do no less, madam,” began 
Admiral Pierce. 

“T protest,” exclaimed Sir Rion. “TI pro- 
test against this unhappy girl being allowed 
to betray herself further. I claim my law- 


ful right as her guardian, which gives me 
” 


a father’s power over her 
“You cannot, you dare not, refuse me a 
hearing, when the country’s safety is at 
stake,” broke in Diana imploringly. A 
father’s power was a strong claim, not 
lightly to be set aside in those days. 

“We will hear you, madam,” said the 
Admiral. 

The despicable weapon, at which in his 
desperation Rion Leigh had snatched, was 
like to pierce his own hand. Prejudiced 
against Dick his judges might have been, 
but they could not look unmoved on this 
gracious and generous young creature who, 
at such evident cost to herself, had come 
to the rescue. Her clear brow, her candid 
eyes gave the lie to Rion Leigh and his 
base sugyestion. 

“Then I will be no party to it,” said Sir 
Rion, turning swiftly to the door. 

“We must ask you to remain, Sir Rion,” 
said Admiral Pierce. “Apart from your 
relationship to the young lady, it surely 
behoves you to hear what she has to say. 
We may need your aid, too, in checking her 
statements.” 

“Her statements!” Rion Leigh laughed, 
and the laugh was not good to hear. “Since 
she avows herself confederate with Richard 
Leigh, we may guess what they are likely 
to be.” 

“You shall be the judges,” said Diana 
calmly. Exalted emotion had lifted her 
above a girl’s tremors, and turning again 
t» the officers, she poured out the real 
story of the plot and of Rion Leigh’s double 
treason. Every word rang true and carried 
its own weight of deadly conviction. 

And Rion Leigh? With the easy, mock- 
ing smile still stamped on his face in 
ghastly contrast with its sudden change of 
hue, he stood outwardly calm, as a tree 
struck by lightning remains erect and tall 
for a moment before its crashing fall. 


This was ruin, utter, complete. There was 
no defence possible, and he knew it. It was 
the end! There was no way of escape for 
him. Aye, there was still one way, and he 
would not quit the scene unavenged. 

There came a wild cry from Dick: “Stop 
him, take his pistol!’ 
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THE QUIVER 


The two younger officers flung themselves 
en Rion Leigh Too late! shots 
rang out mnne bullet grazed Dick’s temple, 
the other lodged in the busy 


Two 


brain which 
would spin its subtle evil webs no more. 
In horrified lence the little group 
athered round the fallen man. He was 
still smiling; but now that frezen smile 
seemed a bitter eternal mockery of all the 
gifts and powers, the schemes and 
ambitions brought to such a= sorry end. 
Diana suddenly stooped, and 
handkerchief 
hid that terrible smile. 

The old \dmiral broke the awed hush. 
“Tt is the judg ment of God 
demned, but we may leave his sentence in 


Higher Hands 


pre ading her 


itifully over the dead face, 


He is self-con- 


And after that Dick hardly knew what 
happened They were in another room, for 
the justicin room = was now a mortuary 
chamber. There Was a confusion’ of 
ipologies, compliments, congratulations 
around him. Diana was being eagerly ques- 


th ned as to her escape, 


Dick’ hand was 


being vigorously haken over over 
a n 

“My dear boy, I'll make it known in the 
right quartet Majesty shall know 
the « try everything to you—vyou 


“LITTLE FOLKS” 


CHRISTMAS 


and this brave young lady,” Admiral Pierce 
Was saying, or something like that, for with 
the singing of Rion Leigh’s bullet still in 
his ears, and the sight of 


Diana’s face 
his heart and eyes, Dick was stil] 


hardly conscious of what was passing. 


ravishing 


And then, somehow, everyone had melted 
away He and Diana were alone amid a 
great hush of wonder and trembling joy, as 
alone as if there were no other creatures in 
the world but themselves. Nor were there 
Each was all the 
Then each was holding 


at that moment to them. 
to the other. 
the other's hand, 
other’s name, each was asking eager ques- 


each was babbling the 
tions 

‘Di, how did you escape from Annery?— 
you would be guarded only too well —" 

“Oh, Dick, as if that mattered. How did 
you fare on that dreadful journey? ’—till 
suddenly Dick swept it all aside. 

“We'll 
God, to answer each other's questions, and 
I don’t know if it'll be any too long, But 
must have 


have whole lifetime, please 


Di, there's one 
arswered in words—Oh, Di, can it be true— 


question I 


was it for love of me, dear heart, that 
dared all 


There was a moment’s pause, and then 


you've done all 


Diana inswer came low and clear: 
“My lifetime must be the answer to that— 


and it won't be any too long 


ND.] 


NUMBER 


“LITTLE FOLKS” for December forms a grand Christmas Number for 


young people. 


over seventy splendid illustrations 


in colour and 


There are three coloured plates—by Lawson Wood, etc, and 


black-and-white. The 


number contains ten stories, the usual Clubs, Puzzles, etc., and, in fact, it is 


a budget of good things that every child ought to have this Christmastide. 


The price is 7d. net. 
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"So cleat. so. shining 
and soevideat 

That it will olunmer 

rough ablind mans eye 


vi 


Earl of Somerset 7 


O might Shakespeare, 
with a poet’s licence, 
have referred to the as- 
tonishing effect of SILVO 
on silverware or plate. 
Never a scratch polish- 
ing with SILVO, and 
the lustre it imparts lasts 
long. Stains and tarnish 
are quickly removed when 
SILVO is lightly applied. 

No harmful ingredients 

to ayure the metal. 


dd. and 6d. tins of all Dealers, Stores, etc. 


SILVO 


RECKITT & SONS, Ltd., HULL & LONDON. 


All 


Boot is a high- 
leg, cloth-topped 
lacing boot with 
patent —_coitskin 
golosh. The cloth 
tops can be had 
in Nigger, Navy, 
or Black shades. 


A similar boot in 


MASCOT 


but with glace kid 


golosh, be 
had for 16/9 


for 
tllustrvations and 
name «f nearest 
agent, fost site, 


| Made by 
the Makers 
of 
NORVIC 


De Luxe | 
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NORVIC SHOE CO. How‘ett & Wi.ite, Ltd.), Norwich 


This 


Xmas 
give 


Ilandkerchiefs as 
presents to your friends 
at home, abroad or in 
the Forces. It made 
by Robinson & Cleaver 
they are bound to 
please, for they will 
stand long and hard Gentlemen's Britannic 


wear without losing Mul! hemstiteh 

hief exquisitely thee, 
their original whiteness, « rent, about 

it with gin. hem 
Our latest illustrated hand- t Per doz. 7/5 

| kerchief list sent post free : oe ss 

with samples. It contains N j.— Ladies’ fine Mull 
particulars of a large variety Scalloped Embroidered 


ot handkirchicts trom 2,1 wdkerchiefs, about 12 
per dozen. Per doz, 8/6 


Remember «« Handkerchiefs.” 


Robinson .Cleaver: 
LONDON BE LFAST 
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Are you troubled by 
Eczema or Pimples ? 


Are you worried day and night by itching, burning eczema? Is 
your face or neck disfigured by this distressing affliction? Or have 
you eczema in any other part of your body? If so, remember that 
you need not suffer in this fashion. Antexema instantly arrests the 
progress of the trouble and soon clears away every sign of eczema. 
Tens of thousands have proved this. Previous to using Antexema 
they suffered martyrdom and despaired of cure, but Antexema so 
completely freed them from their complaint that it has never Anterema cures cvery 
returned again. Humiliation, discomfort, and annoyance are caused form of eczema. 
by disfiguring pimples, blackheads, and face spots. They look 
ugly, they often cause intense irritation and spoil one’s chances 
of business and social success. Not only so, but frequently an 
eruption of pimples is the first sign of coming skin illness. Apply 
Antexema and away go the pimples 


Antexema is all British 


Not only is Antexema a cure for eczema, face spots, and rashes, but it com- 
pletely ends every other variety of skin illness of children and adults. Bad les, 
scalp troubles, slow-healing sores, chapped hands, chilblains, skin irritation, 
red, rough or chafed skin, and all other skin ailments, however long they have 
lasted, are permanently conquered by Antexema. Please note that Antexema 
is not a greasy messy Ointment, but it is invisible on the skin. 


Do your duty to your s| ind get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists and stores every 
wher Als {B Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod's, Selfridge’s, 
Whitelev's, Pa Taylor rug Co., Timothy White's, and Lewis & Burrows, at 1 1. and 4s. 
per bottle, or post free, in plain wrapper, 1s. 6d. and from Antexema, Castle Laboratory, Lashes disappear when 
London, N.W Also throughout India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa and Europe. Anterema is used. 


The Smartest 
of them all 


These “Stationary” @ 2 
Wood-Milnes cover the 
entire boot heel, and are 
shaped exactly to its out- 
line. They are supremely 
comfortable and econo- 
mical, practically invisible in wear, and 


are quite the smartest style ever offered. 


‘STATIONARY’ RUBBER HEELS i 


These “ Stationary" Wood-Milne ive made in 
a variety of tvle for omen and 
footwear. tamped with the mame, 


Sold by eve rywhere, 
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The Christmas Spirit 
s/ ril rules the world to-day, 
Radiant with love and cheer 
The Christmas spirit that may stay 
With us throughout the vear. 


The mistletoe and holly bring 
Us near to God's own plan. 

The jovous Christmas bell doth ring 
Peace and good «will to man, 


Then wherefore limit to one day 
The love our hearts would show, 
s ever God's wise 


kach day gifts lo bestow ? 
Could we but tn our hearts enshrine 
That grace which burns and glows 
hen Christmas bells begin to chime 
find love's cup overflows 
Then every day and every hour 
Some gift would find us wav, 
Charged with a Chyristlike love and power 
That naught could dim or stav, 
Into the lives that need ou cheer, 
Our help —the help that springs 
From loving service, for we know 
All other gifts have i 
Hleten M. RicHarpson, 


<So 


The Warning 


ACLEAR - MINDED farmer in one of 


‘A the rural churches gave a unique 
dehnition of conscience not long ago. 

I've often noticed,” he said, ‘ when 
anving my mowing machine, that when 
‘eres something gone wrong with it there's 
Pretty sure to be a warning. If the gear is 
setting dry or out of place, and doesn’t run 
"ght, it gives a hard, squeaky crunch that 


lets me know there’s trouble coming, and if 
1 am wise I stop and investigate. 

** Now it seems to me conscience is a good 
deal like that. It’s the crunch my spiritual 
nature gives to warn me when there’s a 
wrong in front of it. It isn’t a pleasant thing 
to hear, perhaps, but it’s very valuable as 
a reminder of danger ahead.”’ 

Let us heed the warning as soon as we 
hear it, and so prevent danger and damage. 


Hie man who can look upon the sunrise 

or sunset without emotion, who sees 
nothing in the everlasting hills but barriers 
to be tunnelled, is not a good man ; there is 
something wrong or lacking in him. No 
man can be a good man who is not in sym- 
pathy with Nature.—Rev. W. J. Dawson. 


<So 


The White Comrade 

ANY curious stories of the supernatural 

come from the ditferent battle fronts. 
Most of us have heard of the Angels of Mons, 
that celestial company that is said to have 
come suddenly to the rescue of a retreating 
English force. ess familiar is the White 
Comrade, of whom a letter in the Church 
News tells us: 

“ The wounded have been visited by a 
figure in white, whom they call the ‘ White 
Comrade.’ A soldier who had scoffed at the 
story was wounded himself one day, and, as 
he lay helpless, the White Comrade appeared 
and began to bind up his wounds. The 
soldier noticed something wrong with the 
White Comrade’s hand, and said, ‘ You are 
wounded in the hand.’ 
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THE QUIVER 


Tea” 
is an old wound that has been reopened.’ ’ 

To-day we have come to speak doubtingly 
of the supernatural; but we shall hardly 
find it in our hearts to grudge a wounded 

Idier ind alone, the beautiful and 
comlorting vision of the White Comrade. 
Moreover, whatever we think of the story 
itself, may it not lead us to ponder more 
deeply on the real White Comrade, the 
Comforter, the Christ within us, “* the true 
Light, which lighteth every man”? That 
Comrade, if we Him earnestly, will 
come to us on every battlefield of lite, will 
bind up more than our physical wounds, and 
lift our struggling lives up into an existence 
beautiful, joyous, filled with love and the 
desire to serve. The saints are those who 
have found the White Comrade and who 
have become filled with His spirit. Have 
they not been the wonder-workers, the 
conquerors, the happy people of the world ? 

What have they to tell us of this life in 


replicd the White Com-ade, ‘ it 


suffering 


seck 


God? “ The Spirit of God,” says Ruys- 
broeck, that man of “‘ incredible goodness,”’ 
“breathes us out toward love and good 


and it breathes us in to rest and en- 
joyment. Without the exercise of love we 
can never possess God, and he who thinks or 
feels otherwise is deceived.” 

scloved, let us love one another: for 
love is of God: and everyone that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God.” 


se 
The Flag of the Soul 
o HE smile is the flag 


works 


of the soul,”’ says 


Dan Crawford, the famous African 
missionary. What does a man smile at 
The answer reveal the character If he 
smiles tolerantly at evil, he is a_ traitor. 
If he smiles mockingly at good, he is an 


infidel, If Jie mile happily 
things, and cheerfully in) adversity, and 
thankfully up to 


right sort. 


ovel rood 


se 
A Good Beginning 
thins are 


they are not 


only experiments. If 


begun well, they may be 
torn down and the work done over again. 
Other things are more permanent— there is 
but one beginning. Such is a life. [Every 


on the way you begin it No 
one can have his life back to live it the second 


thing depend 


time 

\ captain once explained the good points 
and faults of his steame1 In many things 
she was equal to any vessel that ploughed 


ome accident in building 
lightly twisted. ‘That 


the waves, but, by 


the keel had 


been 


God, his flag is of the 


twist had gone through the whole ship, and 
it had made all her movements so crooked 
that it was hard to steer her straight. She 
was always influenced by that first bad 


twist. 
se 


The Yuletide Joy 
CO": holy, happy Christmas morn, 
Thy dawn dissolves the Christless night ; 
Belt all the world with holy light, 
The light unlit till Christ was born. 


We hail with joyous, sacred song, 
The Prince of Peace, the God in-man, 
Whose coming solves redemption’s plan, 
The joy of all the ransomed throng. 


Cease, Shiloh seers, your further dreams; 
Lo! brighter visions beam afar, 
ve have seen Messiah's star, 
Whose glory down the ages streams. 


Ye sevaph legions of the sky, 
Who with your songs of peace, good will, 
O’'er Bethlehem’'s plains did shepherds thrill, 
I1ymn evermore sweet praise on high, 


let your anthems ving, 
uy goyous hallelujahs rise, 

To goin the anthems of the skies 
Wath ? tise to the eternal Ning. 


Good will to man! Glad tidings roll, 
That herald peace, that muffle strife, 
That quicken men to nobler life, 

And joy shall spread from pole to pole! 

Rrv. A. MESSLER QUICK. 


The Response of a Look 
e° IRREGGIO, with the passion for art 
that burned in his soul, looked upon the 
great painting of the master and studied 
and thought it out, forgetting himself in it 
until the genius of Raphael became for him 
a master passion, and, looking upon the great 
ideal that lured him on, his soul took fire 
and he said, I too am a painter.” So do 
we as we look upon the character of Christ 
find the great response rise up in our hearts, 
the identification of our very best with Him, 
and in our failure and in our love we too cry, 
I too am a Christian.’ He embodies the 
chief end of man, and what He is, He enables 
us to become 
Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thio’ 
suffice me, for He hath sufficed: 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 


“he ” 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Chnst. 
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Drink Delicious 


— 


THE ONLY 


In Tins 
Used in 66, 
he Packets 
Russian 
Imperial A NEAVE’S FOOD 
Nursery PRIZE BABY. 
90 Years’ Reputation 


Or. 


suiting our youngster admirab ly, for which we are very thankful. . . . She was not doing well on 
cow's milk and water alone.”—10fh September, 1901}. 


Mrs.Boulton, of 173 Northbrook St., Princes Avenue, Liverpool,writes on I7th April, rorg: “ Our little 


L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S, Fd., L.F.P.S. Glas., etc. (Leeds), writes :—‘* Your Neave's Food is 


girl was awarded first prize out of a huge number of competitors. The ex- 
amination was most rigidly carried out by four eminent physicians, and 


they were unanimous in their decision as to her splendid physique and 
perfect state of health. One of the Judges said she was ‘ beautifully per- 
fect,’ which is a great tribute to the value of Ne ave ‘s Food asa builder-up 
of healthy babies. She has never had a single day’s illness, and has cut her 
teeth without the slightest trouble.” 

To induce every Mother to try Neave’s Food for her 
own Baby. we will send a samoie tin free. if 1}d. stamps 
are enclosed for postage. We will also send free a useful 
Booktet. “‘Hints About Baby.” Every Mother ought to 
have this Booklet, and if a sampie is not required the 
Booklet alone will be sent free and post free on re- 


SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE 
TO BREAST MILK FOR YOUR BABY IS 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., * 


FOR DINGBRIDGE, 


Re sure to mention “ The Quiver. 


of a post card mentioning The Quiver.’ 


Norah Boulton. 


Eva 


A 


MAKE HOME DRESSMAKING EASY. 


Why not make your own Winter Costume and 
save money? The model as illustrated is made to 
your exact size, padded and covered for pinning, 
and sent packed in box for 266. Full illus 
trated catalogue with photographic designs and 
Measurement chart sent free on application. 


CLARE'S DRESS STAND COMPANY, 
Tottenham Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, 
LONDON. W. 


Complete Modern Education 


is absolutely necessary for all classes of women in 
these days, and a thor« mu gh groun ding in domestic 


as well as academic sulyjects is invaluable, 


At EVERSLEY SCHOOL, SOUTHPORT 


the ordinary school subjects are carefully and 
efiiciently taught; while at the College of House- 
craft, under the same Principal, all domestic sub- 
jects are dealt with. In both cases the fees are 
moderate, and full Prospectuses, Q1, may be had 
on application to 


Miss E. M. BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., 
EVERSLEY, 
CAMBRIDGE ROAD, SOUTHPORT. 


| 
VICK, N E's {/ 
DRESS STANDS : 
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uaieep Between, 


Sheek & Sheelings\ 


for comfort & economy. 


are a delight to the 
housewife. 


Only high-grade cotton 
is used, and the special 
care taken in spinning 
and weaving makes 


them doubly durable. 
“Marple fheetinge 


can be had in plain ard 
twill weaves, in both fine 
and heavy cloths, includ- 
ing double warps. The 
sheets can be had plain 
hemmed, or hemstitched 
in genuine hand-drawn 
threadwork — in three 
designs. 


§ Apply to your draper or to the Proprietors, 
Dept. Q 


THE HOLLINS MILL CoO., LTD., 

Spinners & Manufacturers, 5 Portiand St., 

Manchester, who are also the proprietors 

of ** Sunresista,’’ ** Wash-Resista’’ and 
** Sealfleece."' 


RUPTURE CURED 


by STUART'S 


neans that yeu can throw away the painful tru altozethe 
they are made to cure rupture ‘ t mp'y to hol 
ng mad self-adhesiy t preven lipp » they have 


No Straps, Buckles 
or Springs Ate 
cannot 


Awarded Gold Medal International Ex- 
position, — Grand Prix at Paris. 


thy sencing TRIAL PLAPAO FREI 
Add 
STUART PLASTER PAD CO. 
(Dept. Q.) 68 ALDERSGATE ST., LONDON, 


will you Roe 7 


You CANT HAVE BOTH, 


Di 
SMELLINGHOTTLE 


Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Fever, 


ee 16 the K 
Or Mac Labor: ories e Street Reading. 1/3 


NON: 


NFECTANT 


NOT ST, 


Fit 
Bote Fluid 


2 ADE > tin 
\ = ~ FRADE, 
: APRIL g || B00" 
~ a, | || APPLIED easy to app expe 
“ 
=| bea | For Clean Sweeping without dust use the an 
| Bi sell bit 
| Bissell 
Sold ever! “Ve 
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CHOOSING THE *, 


CHILDRENS 
PRESENTS 


HATEVER shall I do? 


Uncle George. ‘‘ Here I have to 


” 
groaned 


find Christmas presents for twelve 
—or is it thirteen ?—nephews and_ nieces, 
and they want six shillings for this little 
bit of a doll that Doris will break in five 
minutes ! 

‘Toys are much dearer now we get none 
from Germany,’ you say ? Anyhow, I am 
not going to buy German toys any more, 
however cheap—and nasty—they may be. 

Well, if you've nothing better to offer 
I must try somewhere else, but really it’s 
no end of a job this vear.”’ 

Uncle George leit the crowded shop 
impatiently, and, crossing the road, his eye 
Was arrested by a book-shop with juvenile 
volumes attractively displayed. ‘‘ Why not 
books this year?’ he said to himself. 
“Something the kiddies can't break, and 
that will do them good instead of making 
them ill.’’”) And he laughed—perhaps a little 
feebly, for he was getting tired. 

‘Some books for the children? Cer- 
tainly,” said the polite assistant. ‘‘ How 
is this for a 
start?” 
he took down a 
copy of Cassell’s 
Children’s 
It was 
a handsome pro- 
duction, illus- 
trated by such 
artists as Harry 
Rountree, C. 
Brock, H. R. 
Miller, Mabel 
Lucie Attwell, 
Florence Mary 


Anderson, Ernest Aris, etc., and full of 


lovely stories. ‘‘ Just the thing for Doris,”’ 
murmured Uncle George, delightedly ; ‘‘ she 
always insists on something superior. I'll 
have that.” 

‘Now Irene, another of my nieces, is a 
reguar book- 
worm, and when 
she starts she 
wants plenty to 
read. 

“What's this 
—Little Folks 
Winter Volume ? 
Why, I remem- 
ber Little Folks 
when I was a 
boy, and a won 
derful) magazine 
it was then. 
—it looks 
even better now. 
Four serials, heaps of short stories, hundreds 
of illustrations—and plenty of them coloured 
ones, too.”’ 

“It’s selling very well,” observed the 
assistant. ‘‘ You see, it will do equally well 
for all children from six to sixteen, and there 
is enough reading in it to keep a whole 
family busy for weeks. The older children 
delight m the clubs and competitions ; you 
know, there are thousands of members in 
the Nature Club, and it teaches them to 
look around them and understand Nature. 
Thousands, too, belong to the Library Club, 
which helps them to know a good book when 
they see it, and choose the best instead of 
the trash. If I may say so, sir, my own 
daughter belongs to it, and is keeping a 
Look Diary for the competition. Then, you 
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see. the older ones can read the section 
‘For Very Little Folks’ to their younger 


brothers and sisters. We have it in paper 


boards for 3s. 6d. net, and in cloth for 
5s. net. Wonderful value for money.” 

“The very thing for Irene, and _ for 
Phyllis, too. Just put me down for two 
copies, cloth bound.” 

“ Ralph will be fifteen next 
year. What do you suggest 
for him? He has quite a 
Itirid imagination, I am afraid. 
Haven't you 
citing, but above the ‘ penny 
dreadful’ order ? 

“Here is the very thing, 
said the invaluable assistant. 

The British Boy's Annual 
5s.), With stories and articles 
by Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
Captain F. S. Brereton, Cap- 
tain Charles Gilson, Eric 
Wood, Percy F. Westerman, 5. 


something ex- 


Walkey, 
and, in fact, all the best writers for boys. 
It is illustrated in colours and black-and- 


white, and is, as you see, a handsome pro- 
duction.” 

have said Uncle George; and 
have you one like it for his sister Gwen ? 
she’s just turned sixteen. I don’t want 
any sickly sentimental stuff, you know, but 
something a school-girl will enjoy and keep.”’ 

“ The British Girl 
replied the assistant. 


Annual is just the 
thing,” “It is an un 
usually good issue this year, with stories and 
articles by Mrs. 
Horne Vaizey, Marjorie Bowen, Dorothea 
Moore, Helen Wallace, 
I:thel Talbot, Angela Brazil, and so on, 
Phere is a long complete story by Violet M. 
Methley, and I think the young lady will 
enjoy ‘A Father's Letters to his Daughter’ 
and the other features,” 


Bailhe Reynolds, Mrs. de 


Christine Chaundler, 


“Capital—capital! That'’s five off the list, 
Now what have you for Jim, the budding 
young engineer?” 

Uncle George was fairly started. He 
bought All About Inventions and Discoveries, 
by F. A. Talbot (6s.), for Jim, and With 
Jellicoe in the North Sea, by Captain Frank 
H. Shaw (3s. 6d.), to go with it. Then he 
remembered his younger brother James's 
children, and bought Miss Qutivote, by 
Violet M. Methley (3s. 6d.), for the eldest 
girl, and The Boy's Book of Pioneers, by 
Eric Wood (3s. 6d.), for the eldest boy, the 
younger children getting Bo-Peep (2s. 6d. 
net) and Tiny Tots (ts. 6d. net). He was 
quite at a loss what to get for Pauline, with 
her love of the old world and the beautiful, 
but quite agreed that she would be delighted 
with My Book of Beautiful Legends (6s.). 

Finaliy, he remembered his favourite twin 
nieces, aged three, and pur- 
chased for them 
charming little volumes in the 
[PWINKLETOES SERIES (Is, net 
each), Lhe Little Wee Cupid 
and Lhe Magic Kiss. 

The dainty little 
volumes I’ve seen for a long 


those two 


most 
time,”” exclaimed Uncle 
George; ‘and I know their 
mother will be delighted with 
little illustra- 
tions as much as they will. 
‘*“And where do all these 
delightful books come from ? 
l’ll make a note of it. 
“ Certainly I'll take a catalogue. ‘ Cas- 


look 


the charming 


Cassell’s, you say 


sell’s Books for Boys and Girls 


it through, and order some more when the 
birthdays come round ! ” 

*,* Cassell’s Juvenile Catalogue will be sent 
receipt of a postcard addressed to Cassell and ¢ 


Lid., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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1 Took CICFA-THE ONLY CURE FOR 


READ THE EXPLANATION.--If you are 
suflering from Indigestion, whatever the 
cause may be, you are likely to think that a 
remedy which cures others may not suit your 
case, because you think yours _is_ different, 
and your symptoms may be different; but 
the root_causes of all cases of uncomplicated 
Indigestion are always the same, that is, 
there is not enough of the Digestive Ferments 
which Nature must have to digest the 
Albuminous food in the Stomach and also 
to digest the Starchy food in the Bowel. 

Without these Digestive Ferments, one 
person will suffer with Heartburn, Wind, and 
Gas-Rising, White Coated Tongue, Sharp 
Headache, Blotched Complexion, Red Nose, 
Flushed Face, etc.; while another will suffer 
from Flatulence. Bilious Symptoms, caused 
by obstructed Bile Circulation, Acidity with 
teeth on edge, and attacks of Gout and 
Rheumatism, and Constipation, with all the 
misery which it causes; but, whether you 
have some or all of these symptoms, You 
CAN_BE PERFECTLY CURED ONLY BY_A 
REMEDY 1 WHICH CONTAINS NATURE'S 
DIGESTIVE FERMENTS. Without those fer- 


ments you may “happen” to get well, but 
with them you cannot fail to be cured, and 
THOSE FERMENTS ARE FOUND ONLY_IN 
CICFA. Mr. David realises these facts, and, 
having known the sufferings from Indigestion, 
and the joy of health, with the pleasure of 
eating what he pleases, he wishes all sufferers 
to know that Cicfa cured him, and that his 
words are true. 


NOW READ MR. DAVID'S WORDS. 


Mr. David writes: ‘Dear Sirs,_Some time 
ago | wrote to you for a sample of your 
Indigestion Cure, Cicfa. The sample gave me 
such instant relief that I continued by pur- 
chasing the small tubes. 1! had been suffering 
with Indigestion for about two-and-a-half 
years, and had tried several other remedies, 
but | found thom all failures. Then | took 
Cicfa, and found it necessary to take only 
three or four tubes, and | was and am now 
able to eat whatever |! desire. | think 
honestly that Cicfa is a most wonderful cure, 
and deserves the highest praise. 1! always 
Strongly recommend it to any of my friends 
that | find are afflicted with Indigestion. 1 
really cannot find words to express my grati- 
tude, nor my pleasure at having found a 
remedy which really cures Indigestion as 
Cicfa has cured mine. 1t only hope that if 
you publish this tetter those sufferers from 
Indigestion who read it will believe that 
every word | say is true, and will imme- 
diately take Cicfa, the only certain cure. 
Thanking you for my present health and for 
enjoy life again, yours truly, 


Ciefa has been taken up by over 11,000 
British doctors, many of whom have written 


INDIGESTION 


“Now I eat whatever I desire.” 
“T wish all Indigestion sufferers to 
word I say 1s true.” 


us of the splendid results secured upon them- 
selves and their patients. 


IN WAR TIME your mind affects your 
Digestion more than vou realise. You know 
how worry often affects the Stomach, indeed 
the whole alimentary tract. Nausea and 
even vomiting often result from anxiety. If 
you are worried at present (who is not 
worried?) your Digestion is weakened, while 
on the other hand your ability to resist 
worry is lessened through weak digestion. 
Keep your digestion perfect, not by taking 
Purgatives, which upset it, not by Dieting 
with consequent Starvation, which increases 
the Indigestion, but by eating liberally and 
regularly and taking Cicfa to assist Diges- 
tion, because Cicfa ede contains those 
natural Digestive Ferments which, when 
present in sufficient quantity and in absolute 
purity, make Indigestion impossible and 
miuke Digestion perfect and certain. 


Instead of taking Soda, Magnesia, or other 
alkalis to neutralise Uric Acid in the blood 
for the cure of Rheumatism, Cout, etc., you 
should prevent the formation of the Uric 
Acid by ensuring complete digestion of the 
food, followed by complete oxidation and 
assimilation, for in that way you prevent 
the formation of excessive Uric Acid, which 
so often causes Rheumatism, Cout, etc.; Cicfa 
ensures such complete digestion of the food. 
That is why so many persons are surprised 
to find that when Cicfa cures their Itndiges- 
tion their rheumatism has also gone. 


Cet Cicfa from your chemist, or post free 
from us. 


Prices, 1/3 and 3/-, or Test It 


— —ABSOLUTELY FREE—— 


Send your Name and Address with this 
Coupon (or mention name of this magazine) 
and one penny stamp “for postage, and re- 
ceive a liberal sample of this wonderful Ciefa. 
Only one sample to each family. No person 
given a vecond 
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High Grade 


Every Briton is proud of the fact that 
can surpass our own for the dependable thing, 
to no other in its all-round sterling excellence. 
It is the best possible value for money. 
examples: 


seen at Jelks is an instance in point. 
it is of sound honest make. We append some 


Showrooms Cover 


with two drawer and cupl ards 
Mahogany Bookcase, fitted with eel doors enclosing ; 
drawer and cupboard below; splendid appearance 


£50,000 BARGAINS, 
London Deliverios all Districts Daily, 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 


'Lhone North 2598, 2599. 


Second-Hand===5 
Furniture 


British Made" 


3 250,000 sq. f 
= q. ft. Monthly Bargain 
3 n inspection is particularly “ 
3 requeste Catalogue (Free). 
5 and astonish. 
4ft. Mahogany Sideboard, with canopy top, bevelled edge silver plate mirror back, lowe ' £6 15 0 


Established over W. JELKS & SONS, 


REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE. 


IVT 


is the hall-emark of value. No country 
the stuff which endures and which gives place 

The High-Grade Second-Hand Furniture to be 
It is cheap, but 


Write To-day for 


1djustable shelves, lower p 


£6 15 0 


CASH ‘OR. EASY TE =RMS. 


MAL 


Country Orders Carriage Paid. 


Half a Century. 
HOLLOWAY ROAD, N, 


Jelegrams : Fel 


q 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without painful operations, lancing or 
cutting, in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitiows, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin 
Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best application 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. 


SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 


Sold by Chemists, gd, 1 ete. ADVICE GRATIS from 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 


TRADE MARK, 


INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 


SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
GARACES, SHOOTING LODCES, etc, 


F. D. COWIESON & CO., 
61 Chestes Street, St. Retioz, Glasgow. 


H.M, Govt, alty, War Off 


The most becoming and serviceable material — 
for smart WINTER BLOUSE WEAR is 


LAWRIE & SMITH’S 


Real Scotch Wincey N 


GN ideal fabric gives warm 
without weight, drapes be 
& \ tifully, and ca n be had in 
N & den XN h a lovely range of 
N  colourings and patterns 
3 5 NY 
S as to meet even the 
NSS most fastidious taste 
SS i he iste, 
\ ‘Then itis unshrinkable 
Ww en itis unshrinkal 
X ’ . and fast in colour—in 
deed, it improves W th 
washing, while its 
> 
world-tamed long \ 
lor econony. 
\ | 
\ PAPER PATTERRS 
\ With every u 
x h free patter 
fashionabl \ 
N ive \\ 
j art 
x N wl the garment 
Wows be ¢ y and readily 
No, 2001, made at home, 
Real Scotch Wincey 
\ isd o for Laces 
N Gent 
Fi 
Prices from 1 « per y4 
ed were varie the 
designs now im stock end tor patteris and pret 


LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F). 
‘ey Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland. 28 
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CONVERSATION-CORNER 


CONDUCTED 4Y 
THE EDITOR 


Peace Amid the War 
HRISTMAS approaches — the most 
fiery Christmas in our annals, when 
war Is taking its toll of our sons and 
brothers, and the nation moves on at the 
price of never-ending sacrifice. Yet we, in 
this sea-girt Isle, comparatively speaking are 
enjoying the blessings of peace. We go about 
our daily work, and eat our daily bread, whilst 
the brave lads on the sea and in the trenches 
are between us and the foe. As one of our 
returned chaplains says: “‘ Every minute of 
safety and freedom we are now enjoying has 
been purchased for us by human blood.” 
Yor those who would complain there ts 
lenty to complain about, but for those 


us In this country who are wise, there 


isa great deal to be thankful for. As the 
clouds of battle are blown away, we sce 
more and more clearly what a near thing it 
has sometimes been — how thin has been the 
line between “ holding on” and defeat. We 


look forward with courage and hope—but 
we look backward with thanktulness, 


So 
The Obligation 


can we translate our” thankful 
spirit: into deeds \s that same 
chaplain is reported to have said to his 
hearers: ‘ If you, my able-bodied brothers, 
have by some means been exempted from 
al military service, and think that by paying 
vour neighbour one-and twopence a day to 
go out and die for you, you can cry quits, 
you will find that you are not going to get 
olf so easily as that.’’ Those who are not 
“able-bodied ’’ in the military sense are, 
too, by no means exempt from the obligation. 
It is up to us” to be thankftul— and much 


more, 
$e 


Where Charity Comes In 
| -— and again it is emphasised that 


our soldiers do not want ‘ charity,” 
but justice : proper allowances, proper 
pensions proper proviston made out of the 


nation’s pur We must pay our taxes 


ungrudgingly ; but after that, there is a 


- 


charity ’ 


wide sphere where legitimate 
comes in, and, in this little Christmas talk, 
I want to put it to my readers that it is 
“up to them” to translate the thankfulness 
they ought to feel into some very real and 
very self-sacrificing channels, 


For the Supply of Heroes 
CHRISTMAS gift of thankfulness ! 
To whom should we make it? After 
the evacuation of Gallipoli four Military 
Medals were awarded to one Anzac division, 
Out of the four recipients three were old 
Barnardo boys. That is just one indication 
of what Barnardo's wails and strays’”’ are 
doing. There are some thousands in the 
great armies fighting for us. Years ago 
they were rescued, cared for, saved by the 
great Barnardo agency; to-day they have 
fought for us, and heroes they have proved 
to be out of very unpromising stuff. //low 
much will you send to Dr. Barnardo's in 
rvecognition of what they have done for us? 
Out in the Deep 
cP in the darkness, amid the cold 
blasts of the winter storms, are thou- 
sands of deep-sea fishermen. They do not 
look so picturesque as the gay lieutenants 
about town—indeed, they are never seen 
about town. With their mysterious tackle 
and craft out there in the North Sea, they 
are guarding Britain’s shores, and dealing, 
in their quiet but very effective way, with 
the submarine menace. It ts hazardous 
work, and many fall victims. The Royal 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen is looking 
after these men. Flow much will vou send 
as a thankofjering for the safety these men 


hai c proi ided ? 


The Men of the Future 
ARLIER in the war the brave men of 
the .aboukir, Formidable, Good Hope, 
Hawke, Invincible, and many other vessels 
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laid down their iives for us, and words failed 
us to express the deep sense of admiration 
and gratitude we felt. But they left chil- 
dren behind them, and at once the Homes 
for Little Boys at Farningham opened their 
doors and took in thirty of these little lads. 
lor fifty years they have been doing similar 
things—and turning out men who have 
served in the Army, the Navy, as pioneers 
of empire all over the world. How much 
will you send to the Homes for Little Boys in 
gratitude for what they have done and are 
d Ng ? 
So 

The Incurables 

E are debtors to those who have died 

for us—a debt we can never pay; 
they are gone, beyond the reach of our care, 
or the need of it fo all those who in our 
defence are maimed for life, maimed in 
curably, broken beyond all hope of re- 
covery, we owe a debt which we can never 
fully cancel. There are officers, paralysed, 
or otherwise incurably incapacitated, who 
for the remainder of their days must be 
weak and helpless. The British Home and 
Hospital for Incurables at Streatham is 
taking care of such. Some of our readers 
could, if they liked, give £1,000 for a 
Memorial Bed in the Home; while most 
could give a little towards helping those 
whose fate, after all, is the worst olf 
any. How much i you give for the in- 


cuvables 
sje 


Waifs and Strays 

HEN the father is away, oft-times the 

children are in parlous state. The late 
Lord \Witchener said: ‘‘ Il know that the 
Church of England Waifs and Strays Society 
has done, and is doing, good work, especially 
by its care of the families of those who are 
fighting for The Society has over 4,000 
children under its care Lord Witchener 
gave his life for us. Hlow much will 
lo the Watfs and Strays Society which he 
commended ? 


Ou give 
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Tue following is a list of contributions received up to and including Oct. 27, 


H. D. B.. 2 Hi 

For Dr. G fed We E. H. Daniell, 5s. ; Lady Mus 
gra 2! 

For ¢ fay Fund: 


For the Wounded Horses 

E think of the wounded soldiers, but 

what of that great army of dumb 
animals who are serving so faithfully in a 
quarrel certainly not their own? “ Care 
for my horse, mate,’’ says many a wounded 
soldier. Will you let him ask in vain? 
The R.S.P.C.A. has a fund for Sick and 
Wounded Horses. How much will you give 
im recognition of those poor, dumb, suffering 


creatures ? 


Too Much ? 
AVE 1 asked too much ? Probably 
if I had devoted all my space to just 

one of these things I could have touched 

your hearts—and your purses—to more 
effect. But they are all doing good work— 
work that so badly needs to be done just 
now. I know about the Flag Days, and 
the many, many other claims. Yet our 
brave soldiers have, in such great numbers, 
given their all Can anything we do be 
too much ? In all earnestness I ask my 
readers this Christmastide to take stock of 
their obligations. Much that is useless can 
be cut out of the feast this year; we can 
celebrate Christ’s coming better this year 
without the usual trappings Will it not 
be the true expression of the Christmas spirit 
if we make thankofterings to those great 
institutions which are doing our work under 

such difficulties in these trying times? I 

shall be most glad to receive and forward 

the thankofferings of my readers. Small or 
large, they will be very gratefully welcomed. 

Send me a postal order or a cheque ; just 

say what vou would like it to go to, or if 

you would like me to divide it, and send to 


the Editor, THe Oviver, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.( marking your 
envelope Phanksgiving.”” | am sure, i 


you will do this, you will have a much 
happier Christmas in consequence. 

With my best wishes for a_ peaceful 
and happy Christ 
mas for all my 
readers, 

Your triend, 


FUNDS 


Igit 
For j d lir Fund: N. and A, Scott, £2. 
bor Ra nton: H. D 
For The XR un s We ‘A Reader,” £2 10s. 
For Mackirdy J/lonws: A Readet 1 


Isolde,” 20s. 


kor The Rev. C. Pitt inson's Work 


THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 


rhe following are the sums received from old and new members up to and including Oct. 27, 1916:— 


5s. from Mrs. C. E, Aspinall; 4s, from E. Jones; 1s. 
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from Pre. A. Wilkinson, 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER'S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of dee greyness te » the former colour in a 
few day «Mis seen ng a preserved appearance, has enabled 
the nds to retain their position 
41/9 ‘Sold Everywhere. 4/9 
Lockyer'’s give hte the Thair and restore natural 
w. It cb the Up, and makes the most perfect 


This workd-tay Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 


thre ng the world, 


ricele Macau 
Face, tA th M 
SOCIETY SKIN. FOOD COM 
PLEXION WAX. Ves, this | 
! lr ‘ Re 
t “ \ 
22 49 i 


COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 
THOMPSON'S MAGIC CORN PLASTER 


‘3. Only trom 


\ 


M. F. THOMPSON, Pharmacy, 
11 GORDON STREET, GLASGO 


sustaining and invigor- | 
beverage, giving | 

to resist fatigue 

tone ‘the entire | 


Should a Child 
have a 
Night Light ? 


(No. 6.) 


Dr. LE GRAND KERR, in 
“The Care and Training of Children.” 


FROM a knowledge of the 
immediate and remote effects 
of frightening a child | am 
assured that a large part of the 
self-consciousness, the intro- 
spection, the nerve exhaustion 
and hysteria of later childhood 
and adult life, had their begin- 
nings in the repeated awakenings 
of fear in the young child.” 


NIGHT 
LIGHTS 


give a sense of security to ner- 
vous children and highly-strung 
adults. 


CLARKE'S PYRAMIDS. 
For Large Light and Heat. 
The only Lights suitable for use in 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID NURSERY LAMP 
and FOOD WARMER. 


ROYAL CASTLE or 
CHILDS’. 
For Small Light. "AT 


To burn in a saucer containing water. 


SOLD 


EVERYWHERE, 
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Thermos 


= 


/a the Nurser 


nmon-zers and Stores. 


Wholesale only: Therm os Lid 


THERMOS 


IN THE HOME. 


For old and young, sick 
and well, day and night, 


provides hot 


drinks and hot food. 


Nectar of the 
gods Was hever 
sipped with 
such gusto as 
that early 
morning cup 
of tea, steam- 
ing hot, and 
as fresh as 
when made 
—-trom your 


THERMOS 


dee thi 


TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


No form of 1 


thing ace 


erfeet cle 
VAPOUR BATH ! 


Rhewu 

Live 

: Absolutely Safe 

Outside Heater; Heat Regulator; Exit is easy 
immediate no assistant requireu. 
Write fcr “BATH BOOK," No. 24, 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd, 171 Ne-v Bona Street, 


London, 


" 


THE 


less than a farthing 
bey the 


Comp “i 


fiete as illu /, 


White for List of 
ELBARD GOODS. 


ELBARD PATENTS CO. 
40 York Rd,, LONDON, 


ARLING” 


MILK WARMER 


THE SHOE OF SERVICE 
FOR OUTDOOR LADIES. 4 


Brogue Buckle shoe, 
Always smart and 

sty! sh for Town 
or Country 


20/- 


iT is A SHOE THAT'S SURE TO SATISFY THE WEARER 
BSplendidiy made from Best Black or Tan Leathers 
All Sizes and Fittings 


alkinz Sole 


end 
A. T. HOGG No 169 


Cuban Heel 


Free 
STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 
‘ Post 
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R YOUNG PEOPLES PAGES 


Conducted by 
ISON 


Che Ceaque of 
Young British Citizens 


WITH WHICH Is INCORPORATED THE QuIvER” 
CoMPANIONSHIP 


Motto; 
“For God and the Empire: By Love Serving 
One Another” 


Object: 
The cultivation personally, and the extension in 
all possible ways, of the highest ideals of Citizen- 
ship, and of love and service for our Empire 


The Corner, have the fun and frolic to which we have 
RSE, SOES been accustomed, we cannot let the Christ- 
Y DEAR CHUMS,—Yet again we mas festival slip past unheeded. For it 

have to exchange our Christmas — stands for so much. Try for yourself to strip 
ereetings under the world-shadow of it of all the luxury and trimming that have 

war, But it would seem : been tacked on to it, and 


that the shadow is not think for yourself what it 


» heavy as when would mean had there been 


quite s 
no Christmas at all—for | 
the world at all, I mean. 


our last December number 
appeared. Dark days 


perhaps the darkest of the 
long, long months—-may 
be ahead of us, but we 
will wish for one another 
the most restful and happy 
Christmas that is possible 
You will be looking for- 
ward to this—my Christ 
mas greeting to each Com 
panion—-in your various 
corners of the world ; and 
mine, shall watch for 
yours 

In many of our homes it 
will be impossible to have 
anvthing like our “ usual 
Christmas because — of 
dear boys who are away 
over there ol who 
during the vear, have said 

Good-bye to us for the 
last time here Yet we 
shall, most of us, have to 
do our best for the sake of 
the little ones And atter 


Ul, thoueh we may not 


Hlow the Spirit’ that we 
may call the Spirit. of 
Christmas has influenced 
the whole of the nations ; 
and, even in spite of the 
war, Was it ever so ev.dent 
as it Is to-day in its power, 
in its inspiration of love 
and sacrifice : 1 think 
not 

In a beautiful chapter 
n one of his books, the 
poet-preacher, Dr. George 
Matheson, asked : 

‘Think vou that a Pagan 


to-day would be the 
same position as a Pagan born 


vetore the first Christmas? Not 
hough through all his life he 
hould never hear ot Jesus. 
Imagine that vou and | were 
standing strangers to each 


ther, on the opposite shores of 
a silent sea—a sea that had 


never known a ripple on its 
bosom. Imagine that into that 

lent sea | were to cast a 
po bbl You would not the 
pebble ; vou would not detect 
the hand vou world mot 
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nise the agent: but you would 
be influenced all the same. The 


uld reach vou. It would 


rippl we 


Q all ver the water—the length 
of it, the breadth of it. It would 
be as when the Spirit of God 
moved on the face of the great 
deep; the silence would sp« ak.” 


And then Dr. Matheson 
points out how Christianity 


has ‘thrown a_ pebble 


into’’ the 
and 


seas of 
have 


dead 
“ they 


men,’’ 
rippled all over.’ 


* Thev have caught the influ- 
ence of deeds they have never 
known. The ships upon their 
bosom have begun to move, 
stirred by an atmosphere that 
belongs to other lands. The 
movement of the Christian West 


has accelerated the un-Christian 
East India marches qui ker; 
China steps more lightly ; Japan 
becomes almost European. 


Lands that have not 
the light of the Portrait have 
received the glow of those wh 
have seen it; for good, as well 
as evil, is contagious e 

We can say—wherever 
we may be—“ The ripple 
has reached me. 
best am I to pass on its 


How 


influence ?”’ J] cannot lay 


down a hard and fast rule 


by his hearth alone, shivering, 
and he fell asleep in the cold 
Now, while he slept he dreamed 
that he heard a voice in the 
room, and, looking up, he saw 


a littl Child, and he knew by 
the glory that surrounded it 
that it wa Jesu And the 
Child said, as he tixed his won. 


derful eves on the old man, 
* Jesus ts cold.’ Now the old 
man had no great amount of 
religion to boast of, but still he 


bestirred himself a little, and 
tried to kindle his poor stt k 
into a flame. But the Child 


came no nearer to the fire, and 
stood still in a distant part of the 
room, and said again, “ Jesus 
iscold.” “ Then why don't you 
go to the farm-house down the 
lane?” said the old man; 
* vou ll be warm enough there.” 


* But,” said the Child, * it is 
vou who make me cok Oh, 
you are ld ou make me 
cold Phen what can I do 
to warm Vou iid the old 
man “You must give mea 
golden  cCotn, unswered — the 


Child. “ There is my money 
chest,” answered the old man; 
“vou can open it without the 
kev, Pll bo bound * Oh, ves, 
I could open it, but you must 

ve me the key 
ling about the old miser found 
his kev and gave 
Child, who took from the box 
a golden coin And then a 
miracle happened, for as_ the 
Child held up the g iid piece, 


ili lot tl lull and dingy old room 
for you, nor can you for Philip. b cheeviul, ana 
me But each of us has a fire such as had not been in 


some gleam of light. You remember that 
Evangelist said to Christian, ‘‘ Seest thou 
yonder shining light ?’’ Christian said, “ I 
think I do.””. Then said Evangelist, Keep 
that light in your eye and go up directly 
thereto ; so shalt thou see the gate.”’ It is 
by following the light that we have—loyallv, 

find the true way of 
life and come into the fuller glow ; by doing 
the little things faithfully, that we fit our- 
Perhaps our oppor- 


persever nsly—that we 


selves for the greater 


tumcies for spreading the “ Christmas 
seem very tiny and 


But let us keep ourselves as 


Spirit” this year may 
insignificant. 
fit a dwelling place for that Spirit as possible, 
trying to let its ruling be evident in our- 
that is all that matters—for 
the time being. 

{ met with a quaint Christmas legend in 

perhaps it will 
It ran like this: 

A very poor-rich man kept his Christmas all alone 
He did not approve of Christmas at all, and grudged 
“even the bit of wood for his miserable grate 
illest chump that he could, he sat 


selves —and 


n:y reading the other day ; 
be fresh to some of you. 


> 


} 
many a year kindled into a 
curious of all, the Child 
First he 
, Saving, 


the old grate for 
glorious blaze; but, most 
began to make changes In the Toom 

put up yme trim bits of laurel and holly 


‘That is for life’; and then he put upon the 
shelf two tall indles, iving, Thes ire” for 
light”: and then he gave the fire another. stir, 
and as the blaze rose higher he said, ~ Phat is tor 


love. Then, stranger still, the Child opened th 
. and there came in a young widow who lived 
in the lane near by, and a rheumatic old man, ind 
some orphan children, and the table was spread, and 
as thev all sat down to a merry meal, the 5 ing 
Child Jesus is warm now And the old 
man, quite startled and amazed, said, * Oh, Lord, I 
think I am warmer too and then, all ina moment, 
although the feast remained the same, and the lights 
and the holly and the fire, and the guests ¢ ntinued 
their enjoyment, the litthe Child iddenly became 
a child no longer, and the old man was awe ad, as he 
knew, bv undoubted signs, that it was the Lord in 
all His manlike and Divine majesty. “ how, then, 
said He, “that although I am in heaven, I am 
everywhere, for everywhere 1s heaven i I am there 
But know also that although I cannot sulter as 
once suffered—and you cannot know what TI mean 
when My children are cold and hungry and tired, 
Mv human body which I have with Me tn heaven 
is hungry and cold and tired too; and whenevet 
My children are made to be warm ind h ippy, 
cheerful, then IL feel it too— then Jesus Is wari; and 
even in the little nameless acts of love, like oftet> 
ing a flower or kindling a fire, out of love to Me, I 
know it all Did I not tell you, * Inasmuch as 


said, 


oreven 


ye 
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“HUE” 
i DO YOU or 
al 
SN 
The “HUE” BARLESS 
it FIRE (Patent), adaptable to 3 
he your grate, is the BEST Vossi- A 
i ble Investment. It saves from § | 
id 334% to 5° coal, and that of | must wear “ he: ah iy" Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease” 
‘ the cheap quality ; and gives the | Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
* maximum of heat IN the room While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
’ (not the chimney), unobstructed feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 
k by bars | 
THE =. The Natural 
. The Hue is, moreover, an CORSET E 
elegant fitment, and 
improves the stove OF ase Corset 
vu Can now be supplied imme- HEALTH §.™ Style = 
diately from stock. 
; Phe HUE is clean, hygienic, and 
. will burn for hours without atten- 7 1 1 4 
; tion. The HUE has been installed J | / pair a 
in thousands of private houses, as | 
well as adopted by the principal atvend entre. 
Railway Companies, Hotels and 

Institutions. Without question it : 
s the most efficient Barless Fire Complete with 
n the market, and is equally = | Special Detachable 

suitable for large or small rooms Suspenders, 
e ‘ Price from 
fully idustrated bookk ing full . 
POST FREE. ot the HUE FIRE andthe Stocked 
) Fising Mo: wt all sizes 
YOUNG & WARTEN, Ltd. from 20 to 30. 
rd iy cast on every genuine stove Made in finest 
. quality Drill. 


“ SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 3 
n | 
d No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 4 
n No lacing at the back. ; 
~ Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 4 
2 with corded supports and special suspenders, : 
¢ fastened at side, but detachable for washing. 4 
IDEAL It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to . 
expand freely when breathing. 
XMAS Y It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps and i 
ry dy buttons to carry underclothing. 
I CIFT y It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
s E | ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
d the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
4 | and Eyes. 
d It can be easily washed at home, having 
s Can be instantly raised nothing to rust or tarnish. 
at Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
extends over bed, « 
Corset and free yourself from In- 
: ing it, and is the ideal | digestion, Constipation, and scores . 
of other ailments so distressful to * 
. These Corsets are sper al ly recommended for ladies who rt 
n enjoy cycling, tennis, po ing olf, ete., as there is r 
nothing to hurt or Singers, tresses, and Invalids 
n , fee will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 4 
St “We Table breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
| Ted Re ing housewives, and those employed in ations de smanding q 
Pas constant movement, appreciate the ‘ Natural Ease 
alen Corsets They yield freely to every movement of the ® 
, No. 1,-) M Part th Polished Wood body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most i= 
t Toy £110 6 comfortable Corsets ever worn, 
No. 3,—1) Adjustable Side ‘Table, Automat 
Book SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 
d No. N ! “ Detachab No goods sent without cash, but money 
c e, and all Metal Parts finish willingly refunded if dissatisfied. 
Pol 1 Bra £4 40 
l Carriage Paid in Great Britain Weite for Booklet AS Make your Postal Order payab'e to 
j HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
FOOT & SON, Ltd., | 19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 
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EAU -DE-COLOGNE 


The Genuine Article 


Is there a perfume more peculiarly familiar 


to our British homes than the fragrant. 
reviving and refreshing odour of FEau-de 


Cologne? At once as indispensable for thie 
toilet. or in the bath room. as it ts in the 
sick chamber or in the ladies’ boudoir. ‘The 


one article deemed to be an essential posse 
sion of every British matron and_ British 
maid. as well as of every British nurse 

The name * Eau-de-Cologne “—for be it 
remembered Eau-de-Cologne is merely a 
name for a specific recipe—was given to 
designate a spirituous perfume originally pre- 
pared in the City of Cologne. but since that 
day there have arisen other brands than 
the original, some of which even excel in virtu 
the mother of them all: a fact that has been 
particularly discovered during the present war, 


when the original is very justly out of favour. 


This revelation of Iper-exe ellence ha 
been peculiarly realised in the case of the 
brand known as Luce’s Eau-de-Cologne, first 
made in the Isle of Jersey—* The Isle of 
Flowers”—in the year 1837, when Queen 
Victoria came to the throne, a fitting em 
blem of a fragrant reign. It, therefore, has 
how for seventyv-nine Cal enjoved an 
enviable popularity that has become en 
hanced to an cnormous extent during the 
past lew years. Indeed it is not too much 
to say that there is to-dav no brand ot 
Kau-de-Cologne so favourably received or 
sO popular is | uct ] le ot Jer cy > far 
excelling all the productions of Continental 
competition, attordi to the patriotic British 
woman an opportunity of supporting her own 
country, and at the une time of obtaining 
an article in every way iperior to the che ap 
Continental imitations upon the market. 

A few vears azo the patriotic makers of 
this patriotic preparation presented a quantity 
of their famous Lau-de-Cologne for sale in aid 
of the funds of the Middlesex Hospit il, when 
no less a sum than one thousand guinea 
was handed to Prince Alexander of Teck on 
behalf of the funds of the Institution. 

Since the opening of the present war son 
five thou and b ttle ot Luce Eau-de-Colov 
have been given by the Directorate of the fi 
to the British Red Cross Society. and the writer 
is told that thi magnihicent gilt is even about 


to be duplicated. Sure t firm so generous] 
patriotic deserves the support of every reader 
Fortunatel there need be ditheult 

In procuring Luce eau de-Cologne, for it i 
obtainable of all Cher in all ot thr 
orld, of all Perfun 1 at all Stores, the 
proprietors of these establishments being clid 
ft ibility t pp venuine and superiot 
British article in place of the productions of th 
Grern chest \re you thinking of mia 

a present Let it be * Lucce’s. 


Points for Parents 


THE FAMILY INCOME MADE 
SECURE 


THe earnest wish of every Husband and 
lather is to leave at his death a_ provision 
that shall relieve his family from all monetary 
anxiety. Heedlessness of this subject is rare 
nowadays; the keen struggle for existence 
“rubs it in” to a man’s mind. Yet many 
put off action and put it off again till it is 
too late. 

How best to do this is a conundrum that 
has puzzled many a clever man. The subject 
may often have been in his mind and been as 
often dismissed, simply because he could not 
decide upon a really satisfactory method ot 
making such a provision. The friend who 
could show him a sound and safe way of 
securing to his widow and his children a 
definite annual income would be a friend 
indeed, 

Such a triend—to the man himself—to his 
wife—to his children, the writer claims to be. 
It cannot be too widely known that a secure 
and definite annual income tor a widow and 
her children is provided by either of two 
policies issued by the “ North British and 
Mercantile.” These are the Twentieth 
Century Option Policy, and the Five Per 
Cent. Investment Policy, and their cost 1s 
so reasonable that many a reader could afford 
one which would give his relatives at his de- 
cease a certain income of £ <0 or £100 pet 
annum. The policies admit of the income 
being commuted, in whole or in part, for a 
cash payment on a liberal scale, if circum- 
stances make this useful to the survivors. 

Space does not admit of entering into 
details, but we are sure that many will be 
wise enough to write for Booklets which 
clearly describe the merits and working of 
these remarkable policies. They can be 
obtained upon application—a_ post card will 
do for Booklet No. 20 to the Life Manager, 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, O14 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. 


me ofthe most Christian 
things that IT know; for what is it It is taku 

the load that erush one family an 
preading it over twenty thousand families, se 
that a mere drop lights upon each in tead ot ove! 


Whelming torrent falling upon one. It seems to 
mea beautifal ilustration of be one another’ 
burden And therefore, let every young man 
entering upon life, every head of a tamily, whether 
high or low, set bis house in order and assure his 
lit Kiv. Da. CUMMING 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


jid it unto one of the least of these, ve did it unto 
Me’? And so Jesus ts warm.” 


A Picture and News from Canada 

On the very morning on which this letter 
soes to the printers | get this new photo 
graph of Lena, and the news that she ts 
“developing into a healthy, bonny young 
woman.’ She is still with the kind foster 
mother—who is devoted to her—and is be ng 
coached specially so that, if the way opens 
for her to attend the High School, she may 
be ready to pass the entrance examina 
tion. This is indeed good news, is it not ? 
And vou who have been so generously 
helping our Fund up, so that we can 
help Lena to be fitted thoroughly to help 
herself, may well be glad. 1) hoped for 
news also of David and Violet, but perhaps 
there has been a delay in the mails and 
we may hear in time for our next Corner 
If any of you would like to send cards and 
greetings to Philip, please let me have them 
at the office by December 15th, and | will 
see that they are in the hands of those who 
will give them to him on Christmas Day 

i916 has been a good vear for our Violet 
Fund, notwithstanding all the many claims 
we—even the youngest schoolgirl and school 
boy among our Companions—have had 
We have been greatly helped by the Spec ial 
efforts of the Galashiels, Wood Green, and 
Cambridge Companions; but To also 
particularly grateful to those who have 
kept up their quarterly or monthly sub 
scriptions with such wonderful regularity 
We want our League's first business to be 
the fulfilment of its Object and Motto, 
Which really means carrying the Christmas 
Spirit into all life's ways all the year round. 
But I do want our Violet Fund to be well 
maintained also, so that umtedly we mey 
be able to do for other boys and girls what 
ve have done for ‘ Our Four ’—Violet and 
David, Lena and Philip. 

1 referred last month to some of our 
members who have been telling me of thei 
speaal “ war work on the land 

This is a Scottish girl's letter : 


Iam very sorry tor being so long in writing, but 
have been very busy during the holidas the 
lorenoons To helped mother with the housework, 
nd then in the atternoons mv sisters and tinished 
thinning turnips. When they were finished 
helped with the hay I liked working mi the hay 


etter than thinning the turnips I began the hay- 
ind built them until tather was tintshed with 
he he was building Although T worked m= st 
Pthe time oenjoved mv holidays, and am 
they are over have made up my mind te be an 


M.A., and so when T get mv Leaving Certificate 


I am going to the University I am very pleased 
to be the first K member, and I will try to get 
some “ reeruits Your interested Companion, 


ELizapetu 
I had another delightful letter from the 
Companion in the West Country who is doing 
# man’s work as a railway-station clerk : 


Fhank vou ever so much for your letter; it is 
hind of vou to find time to write to me Hlow simply 
lovely our Pages have got! How anyone can express 
disapproval of our League I do not know, for T think 
itis areal step forward. The Companions who have 
been so busy with sales must feel proud when they 
know the results of their labours. I have been col- 
lecting seeds in my garden, but it is rather a tedious 
job, as I do not get much time off now, as we are one 
short at the station, so T have more to do. A little 
kitten walked into the station the other day, and as 
she world not go away we have adopted her, in the 
hope that she will keep the rats and mice down when 


she is bigger 
Jean Morris (age 16; Lanarkshire) is 
a new Scottish friend who tells me she has 


alwavs been going to write to me, but we have been 
so busy these last two vears that I always forgot. 
When my tather gets Ture Quiver every month, he 
always says, Well, lassie, suppose vou are wanting 
to read Alison's Cornet Isn't this just a dreadtul 
time now? (writes Jean) We have all been busy 
making things for the soldiers. I am making little 
tolliweogs and selling them tor id., and I send parcels 


to lonely soldiers with my drawings. I think the 
new tithe is much nicer than the other. T am going 


to try hard to help the Leaguc 


Drak ALtison (writes one of our recently joined 
members, MarGaket CurmMore, age 12), have not 
vet written to sav what | think about the League. 
I think that it is splendid, and I count it an honour 
to belong to such a club It will help us to prepare 
tor higher positions in the future It England ts to 
be as high and noble as it has in the past, it means 
that we bows and girls will have to train ourselves 
tor the great responsibility in store tor us in the future 
As vou sav, “ We often hear it said that after the 
war things can never be the same again.” It is out 
business to sce that things are better than thev have 
ever been. 1 think that God has been verv good to 
us in keeping our shores tree from invasion, and the 
least we can do out of gratitude to Him ts to do out 
litthe duties faithtully and well, and to trv to help and 
comtort the grown-ups who are so sad through this 
dreadtul wat \ r League wili help us to do that. 


1 was pleased to hear again from) JouNn 
BARTLI He tells me of his interest in 
botany and lis collection of wild tlowers 


I have already collected 144 different: specimens. 
Last vear T collected rod varieties and wen the prize 
It is the meatest book of wild flowers that wins the 
prize \fter getting the flowers we press thom, and 
then stick them in a book provided tor us 


GeLparr sends me a pleasant story 
of her holidays up in Eskdale, and adds : 


I have just discovered that | have not said one 
word about the LY BA I think It Is so nice 1 
like the motto verv much too. T have only just 
received mv August magazine, as mv godmother 
vives it me, and being away tor mv holidays | could 
not, of course, call for it In our village it goes to 
ui least three different houses after T have it, and 

metimes it comes back with the cover very tattered 
indeed 
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THE QUIVER 


KATHLEEN PETERS is an old member who 
has filled in the new coupon, 


I have been very much interested (she writes) 
in the article in Ture QOviver on the submerged 
forest, as I have seen it several times, and have 


mewhere in my possession a piece of marble which 


picked up there 


we once 


Lewis OLpMEADOw (age 14; Shropshire), 
Mr. Henry Davies (age 34; London), 
and SHENA CorsarR (age 13; Forfarshire) 
are new members from whom I hope to 
receive long letters soon 

I have been sorry to hear of the death of 

Miss MARY GRAY 
member took 


two of our Companions 
Murray, a Scottish 

much interest in our work; and ARTHUR 
OweEN, a Welsh friend who had been ill for a 


long while. We give our sympathy to all 
their circles. 

New coupons are coming in now faster 
from our far-away old members, and it 
gives me real pleasure to receive these new 
links, as I feel them to be, in our chain of 
friendship. I am quite sure we shall all 
love our new League,” writes NEI 
SON Australia), in a 


regular gift to the Fund. 


letter covering her 
“It is that you 
mean us to have a wider outlook, is it not 
she rightly guesses, for her letter was written 
before she had seen our more recent chats 
EssiE DaALry, another of our old Aus 
tralian members, wrote appreciatively of out 


League: 


It is now near the end of July, and we have not 


vet received the new June Oviver It does seem 
i long time coming I shall watch with interest 
what all the old members have to say It gave m 
much pleasure to know that Dr. Horton was on out 
Roll. We used to go and hear him preach when 
we staved in Hampstead 

From Canada have come coupons, too, 


from our splendid helpers, KATHLEEN and 
DorotHy CoLtyrer, who will, hope, give 
their efforts to Lena, now that Violet is no 
longer a charge on the Fund. 

KATHLEEN N. Cooker (Jamaica) sends not 
only her own coupon, but that of a new 
Harveys 


Companion, age i4; 


Jamaica 


At first (wrote Kathleen) T didi not quite like the 
idea of changing the nam tour Corner, but atter 


reading the Pages I th ht it nice, so TL am sending 
oupon I h pe Vou wont change the 

is they are so pretty and will remind u t Violet 
] am sending the nam fin usin for the League 


As I am going to school J will be able to get some 
more Companions, so wish me luck, 

CRAwrorD is an old Scottish Com- 
panion who has come into the enlarged 
circle. 

I think the idea of the League is a splendid one 
(she wrote), and I do hope it will be a great success, 
I expect it will be a popular one. I am going t 
work at a Y.M.C.A. hut at Hospital this 
winter, 

IsaneEL YoOuNG paid me a call this sum- 
mer, when she was in London, and I was 
interested to hear that she had been earn- 
ing some money for our Fund by pea- 
picking in the fields in her home district. 

Isn't it splendid to have such a Patron as the 
Lord Mavor of London? (she wrote when sending in 
her gift). I like the wav Winifred Johnston writes 
Wasn't E. Hibberd and W. 
Coleman’s sale a splendid success ?) They must have 
worked hard and for a long time t 


of the new League. 


But now [ must shut up that Letter Box 
tight, or I shall have a lot more matter set 
than our Pages will take. I am hoping, as 
I write, that many of you are busy knitting 
for our little bairns, and that I shall have 
a big job in judging the vests sent in for 
the Competition. 

Will you help me in a special way during 
the Christmas holidays ? Will every Com- 
panion write and suggest some plan for 
helping our League to become something 
of the success we members all want it to be ? 
And will you also each bring in one recruit 
as a New Year's present to it ? 

every good wish 
for you each and all 
from 

Your comrade, 


“THE QUIVER” COMPANIONSHIP 
FUNDS 


July 1 to September jo, 1916) 

Brought forward, 4 7id.; Winitred Johnstom 
Dorothy Roberts, Enid and Ida Jones, 55.° 
Marv Jack, 2 Bervl Le Grice, 6d Dorothy Jean 
Best, Mary Bulloch, Blanche Olivet 
Canada | Isabel D n, ¢ | Heriot E. J 
Hope Atthenm, Dorothy Buckley, 

Elsie Smith, Kitty Willers, Mary Otford, and 
Friends (Comcert), 1 oad Kathleen Green, 
Granville ¢ en, edith Penn (for Lena), 55.3 
\. W. Krag od Kileen Nelson (Australia), 

od.; Isabel ne (lor Lena N ra Smith, 25. 

Less Mhiliy sponse 

1) Ist m6, to Ma sist, 19 10 10 0 

Balances oe ee 8 10} 
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EGGS 


ARE DEAR}! 


BIRD'S Custard 
is cheap! ! 


Without using a single egg, it makes instantly a creamy 
and egg-like Custard ora HO? sauce. Try to-day 


Birds 
the Nutritious Custard 


with Stewed Prunes, or boiled pudding—fig, apple, plum, ete. 
It transforms even a plain one into a delightful treat. 


In pkts. 2for \h4d. Bores 44d. & 84d,, and large Tins, 


TIS A RICH EXPERIENCE TO TRAVEL 


by quaint methods in foreign lands, but 
why wait for opportunity for physical 
travel, when at your very hand, for 
your home, is the wonderful Underwood 
Stereoscopic Method. 


Here at moderate cost is the “ magic 
means” to transport you mentally and 
visually into the very atmosphere of the 
Orient or the Occident. 


Sunday School Teachers may 
step into the Holy Land. 


Everyone may realistically see and 
know any land: Russia, Italy, Greece, 
Switzerland or Japan, without leaving 
the comfort of home. 


MAKE THESE UNIQUE TOURS YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Illustrated Travel Brochure and Information 
About any Country from: 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, LTD. 


144 HIGH HOLBORN 


LONDON, W.C. 
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THE QUIVER 


The Super Leather for Soles. 
Induces sprightliness—prevents the vitality of old or young from 
ebbing through sodden soles. 


In street or trenches it ts told by thousands that Dn ped keeps out the wet absolutely, saves money by 
saving on the increased cost of repairs; for Dri-ped wears twice as long as ordinary leather of the 
same thickness. 

lor anyone's wear, anywhere, Dri-ped is ideal—for even the thinnest of Dri-ped soles never lets in the wet. 


new or re-soled. 


Get Dri-ped sole leather on all classes of boots and s'‘ oes, 


See the Diamond Trade Mark in 
purple every few inches on each sole 
—without it the leather’s a substitute. 


2 
| 
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THE QUIVER 
eee awa’ hame to get my 
30ys «Girls Winter Well on Fry's q 


THE 


Boots for the Outdoor 
Man 


Who rides hard, walks hard, and 
thinks a deal about appearance too. 
models in Norwell’s 


There are 
Footwear just suited for him. 
The distinctiveness of these boots 
remains in any weather, and after 
many months’ wear. And all the time 
you get the utmost comfort, bone- 
dryness, and 
lon g—sur- 
The prisingly 
long— wear. 
Glencoe” 


A boot’s just 


A popular boot as strong as its 
suitable for weakest part. 

wear Uppers 
Boots have no 
best selection weakest part— 
the vital Poin ts 
ened 
reliable and every stitch 
34/6 is there for 
wear, dryness, 


and comfort. 


‘Perth’ Boots 


“Direct from Scotland.” 
The ‘Army’ | Put your feet in 
hi “al Scote 
Hoel Seat this real Scotch 
Footwear and find 


Boot how well it comes 
A grand through the mest 


trying test. 


D. NORWELL & SON, 
Perth, Scotland, 

Specialists in 

good wearing 
Footwear 
Estd. over 
100 years 
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is used in the manufacture of shells, 
and other munitions because it is reco 
as the best material for soldering these or any 
other article Amateurs and 
! 
the world over, will have Fluxite. 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


A Priceless Prize 
They thought 
But now their crie 
Show no delight. 


bombs, 
gnised 


anics, 


Of all Ironmor 1 tir 7d., 1/2, and 2/4 
The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
contains a sy] i mall Soldering Iron, a 
et Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, et 
Sample Set post paid United Kingdom, 8/6 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 
Dy: 
HYGIENIC CUTLERY. 
Stainless & Rustless. pie 
ALWAYS KEEN & BRIGHT, Str 
} 
STEEL & 245 “Road, SHEFFIELD t 
Cle 
KILL THAT RAT ~ 
with “EXTIRMO” (recd.) 
The Triumph of Science and Infailible Destroyer of 
RATS, MICE, BEETLES, &c. Ri 
Price 1-, 16, 26 Chemists onl 
tr ) trom Br 
EXTIRMO LTD. De pt. 16) School Street, Hull. 
M 
for 


READY SOUPS 


tion of box calfskin, pertect ction 

ath ' sine hrough st« flexible with eve tr 

elted heel seats tion r cheerfully 

Bla = Brown 2/6 refund every penny 

f your m y 

Foreign Orders receive 
special attention. Orders 
sent post free in Lritain. 


Foreign postage extra, 


Write NOW for New Footwear Cat vogue @ 


HEM ORRHOID MENT. 


ote 


lief ear 


‘Send 3a. 


Waiting ford, 


ie 
CYONA, 


"2 irritatio 


Berks. 
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THE QUIVER 


Perfect 
Emulsion 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession. 


Angier’s Emulsion is the most palatable, the 
most cream-like, the most perfect of all Emulsions. 
Even the most fastidious take it with pleasure, 
and it agrees perfectly with delicate, sensitive 
stomachs. Those who have found other Emulsions 
distasteful, should try Angier’s, and note the 
difference ; it always pleases. A standard remedy 
of proved value equally useful for adults or 
children, it is an invaluable family medicine. 


The best proof of what Angier’s Emulsion can do for 
you and your family is the evidence of what it has done 
for others. Here are a few selections from letters:— 


and intestinal HIS. —1 have been a | Cream-like and Pleasant Clergyman writes : 


{ wel trouble, and for I always tell people that if they like cream they will like 
doctors’ care. ‘The | Angier’s Emulsion, It is not only excellent for coughs and 
\ hronie and advised me to ‘ idx, but its general action on the bodily system 1s most 
Angie 1 I fier five large bott! } beneficial. hen isa mild toni as weil as a curative medicine. 
I feel qu i re unmended it to many friends | For many years I have constantly recommended Angier’s 
Francis O'Hara, 77 Bentinck Emulsion to my und parishioners — to their invaluable 
Street, Farnw benetit.—Rev. W. G, Craft, Naseby Vicarage, Rugby. 
Tonic. —| vy litth I's cough I have found Angier’ Building up.—A Clergyman writes : We always have 
k te It acted as a w ert Angier’s kmulsion in the house read ly for use when our two 
t , et s i Mrs. FI. | ke, | little girls have colds or need a little building up. I have 
Clee Vi Holly D> 7. given it to weakly children in the village and the result has 
always been beneficial.—Rev. Walter F. Turner, The 
. Doctor's ‘Son. [am pleased to say that Angier's | Vicarage, Fridaythorpe, Malton. 
m very enehoial eflect upon my litt 
,w his t t w for e time. Constipation is Gastric Catarrh.—1 have suffered for years with 
t 1 i which ws gastri itarrh, chronic indigestion, and constipation, 
d \ t re al ) same na ‘Em ilsion has answered in my case where other 
1 ' Phe etlect | ‘ ided that Lam medicine h 5 failed, and I feel very grateful for the good it 
gad t t test y, Which you may use if you has done me.—Lilian Wood, 3 Princess Road, Edgbaston, 
Wis , Birmingham. 
Bronchial Affections. A Clergyman writes: Tam Severe Colds.—A Clergyman writes: My wife and 
Subject ¢ i Imy remedy nearly alway I and our little boy have had severe colds, but quickly 
is Angi I It is the t of all remedies that | recovered through taki: Angier's Emulsion. We have 
I have Kev. D. Rees, The Manse, Newton, | found it most effectual, We shall ever keep a bottle 
Mun has Rev. A. H. Ficld, The Manse, Benenden, Kent. 
Constipation. — me Angier's Emulsion is excellent | A Blessing’ in the Houss.—- Clerzyman writes : 
for t Igest i tipation.—J. Gregory Angier's Emulsion has been a boon and a _ sng in my 
Smith, M.A., H LE.D., ete, The Howdah, Horsell, | home for several years.~Rev. H., Marsden, 132 Keighley 
{ Road, Colne. 


Of ali Chemists, 1/3, 2/6 and 46. 


FREE Send name and address, 4d. postage, and mention THE QUIVER, 
TRIAL BOTTLE. ANGIER CHEMICAL CO.,LTD., 86 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 
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THE QUIVER 


YOU GAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


gh. By Naunton’s National Music System 


A 


T makes no difference whether vou have had pre vious lessons or not, 


} } eer ra whether you are So years of age or only 8. we guarantee that vou 
4 wa he can play the piano to-day by this derful and simple system. Ther 
are no sharps, flats, or th athe ly difficulties to worry you, and no tire 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever, 


iS 


“You cannot fail. All u have to d 
music and play it at once-—H[ymin ‘Dani M 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ane PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
if they can do it so can you. If you arc: } ind h ive tried 
@ and failed, have given up learning by the old ae ditt t \ 
“  orif you are afraid t in because of t you alla 
this wonderful, s >, rapid and perfe a real educator 
The word * educator "’ means * to id ou 1 It doe 
mean “tocramin.’’ Our system draws out the musical powers of r student rst lesson. Tal 
advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below and by return post in which we 
arantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the simpli of our il ! wccuracy of out 
many year 


statements. ‘This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm 


of purest pleasure. No one neod ever say again, “1! wish | could play’’; "everyens: can 4 it, to- day. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton’s National Music System, Memorial Hall, 
EC 


Farringdon Street, London 
Being a reader of T QUIVER, and desiring » te y te I 1 " r NI 1 
AND SIXNPENCGI ret for which please send y r Bpecial No 1, 1 at 2s 
Low I yt t t sitting, alse your all 


MADAME 


“Uses PROCTOI elyptus P. ess for Throat, 
\ end t ve them. 


Write for Samples and 1 le enclose 6 stam] 


CHELTINE FOODS CO. CHELTENHAM 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 


Highly Recommended by Medical Profession 


HROAT CATARRH, 
The League of Young British Citizens 


SINGE PE. HERS, 
MOTTO: A BOON TO ° a RS, SF FAKERS, TEAC 
**Por God and the Emp're: By Love serving sold by Che and re ° Boxes, 13}¢. 


| STENCILLING. | 


I wish to be enrolled as a member of Most 
the L.Y.B.C. I will do aff I possibly can eee 
to be true to its ideals and to carry out : JAPANESE STENCILS. 
its object. I enclose two pctnny stamps table for Work 
for a Ccriificate of Membership BRODIE & MIDDLETON (Dept. Q). 79 Long Acre, L-ndon, W.C 


CHIVER 


Age and date of birth 
CARPET SOAP. 


Add, css 
Cleans Carpets like New 


One ta twill imp 


Signature of Parent or Guardian ! 


F. CHIVERS &CO Ld 9Albany Both 


in, W.C 


THE QUIVER 


Introduce into Your Home 
a healthy, happy amusement 


RILEY BILLIARDS 


You play as you pay—and Seven Days’ 
Free Trial Guarantees your satisfacticn 


i © ) keep everyone keen on the game 
is something—to hav« every player, 
— young or old, appreciative of the ex- 
3 citements and ironies, the flukes and 
™ the skilful strokes. But when the young 
people enjoy a game that is a grown- 
up's game too, vou have a great asset 
to the home circle. Such is Riley 
Billiards ; for on a Riley Miniature 
Table the expert can make the most 
difficult’ strokes — exactly as on the 
full-sized tables which Riley's supply, 
and on which the championships are 
plaved. 


Riley’s or way to pay 


rst . wder to us this evening, 

f ew days the £5 15s. Od. 
RILEY INTATURI PABLE ithe 

pore r size) will be dispatched, 

(no charg for packages) 


t dress m the ited hingdon 
down mile fa Railway Station 
nder you poy in fourteen monthly 
t f 8s. 64. om ther price of Table in 15 equal 
i i Kisey Me , resting 
una abe 
( ‘ 
4 is 0} | q/- fits securely on any di as Solid mahogany, 
6ft. ain. by 3ft. 4ir, 5150, ™ 8/6 br h polished, with best slute bed, omy ‘Trost 
7 15 0| 11/6 roof cushi ry or on stalate balls, and all 
v4 ‘ 10150 16/- essories i ed 


RILEY’S ‘‘COMBINE” BILLIARD AND 
DINING TABLE. Handsome as a dining table and 


perfect as a Billiard Table Solid mahogany: low frost- 

proof rubber cushions; best slate bed patent autonnetn 

raising and lowering action. Dining-table top of polished 
r mahogany 

‘ prices are i— 

Size ft. gin. by 2 ft. 10m . £1310 

6 ft. gin, by 3 ft. 15 0090 

7 ft. in. by 3 ft. tom 18 10 0 

t. gin, by gift. gia 24100 

y4it. tom. 32 

hm ims r 15 monthly payments. 


Seven Days’ Free Trial een 


faction than pt of post cand full det: 
Kiley 1 ler it atter trated Catalogue of Billiard and Dining 
wid small or full-sized ‘Tables. 


t! 


E. J. RILEY. ltd. Works, ACCRINGTON. 


ms 147 Alderszate Street 
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THE QUIVER 


+ 


of Safety = 


The Sign 


i 


The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists may well be likened to a ‘Sign of Safety,’ 
for it enables you to identify an article of absolute purity, just as the ‘Hall Mark’ tells 
you that an article is solid silver—it is a guarautee and a bond of goodwill which you, 
as a member of the public, hold—it is the security upon which you extend your patronage. 
Boots The Chemists Trade Mark on a medical or toilet preparation safeguards you against 
impurity and ensures efficiency. It points the way to economy and satisfaction. It isa 
visible sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have in their own goods. 

Purity and economy go hand in hand wherever you see the Trade Mark of Boots The Chemisis, 


You are safe in dealing with 


Chief London Branch: 182 REGENT STREET, W. 


555 BRANCHES IN 
Over 100 Branches in London Area. TOWN AND COUNTRY. Boose Pure Drug Co,, Lid 


For BILIOUSNESS 


HEADACHES, LANGUOR, 
CONSTIPATION, 


Biliousness is due to a disordered condition of the live But 
when this organ fulfils its functions properly you no longer 
suffer from Headaches, or Constipation, as th 
impurities in the blood are climinated natu 
ally. Mother Seigel’s TAKE is admitted by 
thousands to be the best stomach and lhwver i 
vigorator. Its action on the minute cells of which the liver 
is composed soon restores that organ to healthy activity and 
so puts an end to the trouble. Put it to the test to day. 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYR 


Tée 2/9 size contains THREE TIMES AS MUCH 
as the 1/3 bottle. 
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FIRE: 
Simple Contracts. Latest Concessions. 
Consequential Loss. 


ACCIDENT: 
Attractive Policies. Liberal Conditions. 


Burglary. Plate Glass. 

Fidelity Guarantee. Third Party. 
Boiler and Electrical Plant. 
Employees’ Compensation. 


Live Stock. 


MOTOR CARS: 
Reduced Rates. Increased Benefits. 
Policies, issued by this Company, cover 
Accidental Damage. Public Liability. 


Mechanical Breakdown. 


Burglary Fire Transit. 


MARINE: 


All kinds of Marine Business transacted. 


Send for latest terms, etc., to 
London & Lancasbire Fire Fnsurance Co., Ltd., 


tJ OLPe » LIiverpoc 


Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


or any of its 40 Branches. 


( 
all om 
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THE BEST REMEDY THE RELIABLE 
KNOWN FOR FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Fffectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 


COUGH HYSTERIA, PALPITATION. 
* A true palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


COLDS, Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHGA, COLIC, 
ASTHMA, and other 


BRONCHITIS. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- 


Your friends in ahundeed teoutles 


EVERYDAY 3 
IB 
NEED. 
' YELLow. PERFUMED WHITE. q 
This is our regulargrade, which Not inen 
ts nas pure allover t 
workd rton, with ghiss stoppers 
Bottles, 3d., 6d., ond 10d. White and Quinine 
! 
Kettles, 6d., 10d., 16 bottle, in 
/ he t A f 
/ fe fof 
Pr, 
4 r your n safety and sat staction, 
ADVICE. iways ins ist ap lene t ro eh Co.'s 
own original bottle 


Chesebrough Manuf'g Co. (Cons’a), 42, Holborn Viaduct, Lon: on. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR HEALTH WITH 
e 
Used by | Yr | 
ollis Brow 
public in 
{all parts of x 
| the world for j 
| over 60 years 
Yj 
ad 


‘¢To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present."’ 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


strain, and lack of exercise make you feel 


When _brainwork, 
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‘FRUIT SALT 


ina glass of cold water will clear your he ad and ton: your nerves 
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ENC S FRUIT SALT IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 


J. GC. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, S.E. 
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4 BIRMINCHAM. 


BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 
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CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR STREET, 


Save the Babies! 
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GROATS 


for Breakf ist and Supper will derive assist- 
ance in nursing their babies when born. 


“Good Milk Gruel is the best thing 
to take as a tast meal at night, 


before and after confinement. 


If Baby, when weaned, has a basin of Groats, 


made with milk, morning and evening, splen- 
did teeth and sound constitution will result. 
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KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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